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FIELD MARSHAL 
HIS KOYAL HIGHNESS 

fHE PRINCE ALBERT, K.G. 



I presume to lay before your RoyaJ Highness, 
e Colonel of Her Majesty's Scots Fusilier Regiment 
f Giiards, the translation of a work undertaken 
^th the sole view of giving it a place in the non- 
ffeommis^oned officers and privates' libraries of 
your Royal Highness's Regiment. 

The Journal of the Campaign in Russia of 181:i 
red to the translator the record of a good 
iJier's duties and a good man's feelings. As 
ich, he thought it might not unprofitably be- 
lile a vacant hour in the barrack-room, and it is 
sibie that he may have extended the circle of 



DEDICATION. 

his readers by the Introduction which he has been 
led by the interest of the subject to prefix. 

In the honourable post of Lieutenant-Colonel of 
your Royal Highnesses Regiment, the translator 
has had opportunities of becoming acquainted with 
the unceasing interest your Royal Highness takes 
in the instruction and amusement of all ranks 
composing it Should either be in any degree 
afforded by the work as it now stands, he per- 
suades himself that it will meet with the gracious 
approbation of your Royal Highness. 

With the greatest respect. 

Your Royal Highness's 
Most dutiful and obedient servant, 
W. Ej^ollys, CoL, 

Iieut.-CoL Com. Soots Fus. Guards. 
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"To others fatal, for him immortaL" Such are 
the words applied hy the Count Philip de Segur, 
author of the History of Napoleon and the 
Grand Army, to the commander of the 3rd 
corps, on the occEision of its memorable retreat from 
Moscow. The mihtary reader needs scarcely be 
told that the commander was Marshal Ney, and 
the corps that which formed the rear-guard of the 
French army during the most critical portion of 
the retreat. Even now, forty years from the event, 
■who can fail to have his interest re-awakened, his 
sympathies re-enlisted, by an additional version — 
another perusal of sufferings, losses, and, let ua 
add, courage, which have never been surpassed in 
military annals ? We shall find instances of en- 
durance and despair, heroism and tiroidity, self- 
devotion and selfishness, that will point the moral 
of a tale, drawing upon the hveliest feehngs of our 
nature. Our imagination recoils at the fearful 
I feality of the relation : we fancy ouiselvea wander- 
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ing in the regions of romance ; and it ia not until 
some stabbom row of figures recalls us to facta, that 
we can persuade ourselves that we are reading " an 
ower true tale." To the soldier, however, more than 
to any other class, must this tale come home. 

While yet in his barrack-room he may study a 
lesson he knows not how soon he may be called on 
to practise in the field ; may read a page which will 
excite his ambition — the ambition of emulating 
qualities such as procured the leader of the 3rd 
corps the admiration of all who followed him. 

And let not our military friend, if of humble 
rank, imagine that the lesson concerns hiin not, 
that it is only one for those above his degree. 
Courage and energy in encountering difficulties, 
cheerfulness and firmness in enduring hardships, 
are common properties with the general and pri- 
vate soldier — their common bond of union and 
strength, equally necessary in carrying both credit- 
ably through their common profession. The in- 
stance before tis will have an additional attraction, 
in consequence of Marshal Ney having commenced 
bis career as a private soldier; he ended it as 
Prince de la Moskowa — a title bis prowess gained 
for him at the battle thus distinguished by the 
French — by the Russians and English aa the battle 
of Borodino. But on all occasions, wherever the 
fire was hottest, there was Marshal Ney to be 
found. Napoleon described him as having a soul 
tempered with steel, and he was designated by his 
fellow-Boldiers as " ^he bravest of the brave." Ths: 
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mfidence of those under his command in lim was 
ibounded. At Lutzen, in 1813, where a large 
proportion of the French soldiers consisted of con- 
scripta, Ney thus addressed Napoleon : — " Only 
let me have, Sire, some of these gallant young 
conscripta, and I will lead them wherever you may 
think proper. Our old hands are getting too 
Imowing, and pretend to form an opinion of dif- 
.Jiculties and positions, but these brave lads can be 
fdeterred by no obstacle — they look neither to the 
Xight nor left, but only to their front It is glory 
alone they seek." M. de Tezensac tells ua that 
death on the field of battle was, in the Marshal's 
opinion, all that was worth a soldier's living for, 
for his memory, that he bad not himself met 
fate where he had so often courted it, and thus 
bvoided the ignominious end which awaited him in 
gardens of the Luxemboui^ * — the doom of trea- 
-that he had not fallen at the passage of the 

le event created less sensatioD at the time in Paris than 
toight have been eipeotad. Perhaps the hoavv blow which had 
been inflicted on the aelf-love of ita inhabitants deadened tbeminoF 
^Jntereat in the fate of iDdiviiiixals. The legal jiistica of Nbj'b 
milemnBtioii it would be out of place to esamina here. The 
irriter of these pages yias on duty, with a part; of his regiment, 
it a barrier in the neighbourhood of the Luxembourg, when the 
IB of the moroing wan inteirupted )iy a discliarge of mus- 
Icatry, of that sharp, riugitig sound, which indicates something 

■e than blank-cartridge. 
' Thers was no excitement or aasembli^e of any kind ntsar hit 
t, aod he pud no further attention to the circomstanae. On 
mttng, be learned that it had been the death-knell of 
Ifnrghal Nev. 

62 
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Berezina, the battle of Borodino, or in one of those 
brilliant passages of arms when in command of the 
rear-guard on the retreat from Moscow — that he had 
not been the survivor spared to announce to General 
Dumas, at Gumbinnen, that " he, Ney, then con- 
stituted the rear-guard of the French army." The 
Marshal had entered the General's apartments with 
such haggard looks, and with features so begrimed 
with mud and gunpowder, as not to be recognised. 
"Do yon not know me?" he continued; "lam 
Marshal Ney; I have fired the last shot at Kowno, 
and thrown into the Niemen the last of the French 
arms." But the interest attending the campaign 
of Moscow will not be confined to military readers ; 
although its operations and details are open to a 
more searching criticism from this class, a picture 
presenting such strong lights and shades of human 
character, such dark and bright sides of human 
nature, cannot be passed by with indifference by 
the general reader. He will in these days have 
the advantage of seeing it discuaaed and criticized 
with a moderation and temper which the personal 
and national bostOity of the time was fatal to. As 
English we claim to be admitted as impartial 
umpires. In the progress or issue of the campaign 
we have no wounded feelings to smart under, no 
mortified pride to be soothed. At its most critical 
jonoture we were fighting with success our own 
battles in another region ; and at any time in 
1812 that Napoleon had chosen to make peace 
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with Russia, we should again have had to contend 
with him single-handed. 

We may regard it, then, solely aa a nuhtary pro 
fessional question, calculated to a£ford us instruc- 
tion, and therefore worthy of a close investigation. 
The considerations which led Napoleon to under- 
take this gigantic enterprise, when he had nearly 
the whole of Europe at his feet— hia preli- 
mioaiy intrigues with Russia — ^the infatuation of 
the Emperor Alexander for the French ruler, and 
Bubsequent recovery from his fascination — the tor- 
tuous conduct of Austria and Prussia — their defec- 
tion from Napoleon's cause — their struggles to 
escape the toils which his policy had woven round 
them, — on these points our reader will seek for 
information from some political historian, the 
Macaulay or Alison of the day. But there are 
other subjects to be elucidated of a military nature, 
involving doubts and difficulties which he will 
be unable satisfactorily to resolve without the aid 
of a mihtary writer. For these he will probably 
prefer turning to some contemporaneous narrator; 
one who formed part of the expedition, and was an 
eye-witness, was present himself at "the great battle 
under the walls of Moscow," and therefore better 
authority than he who had gathered his informa- 
tion second-hand. He will endeavour to clear, 
with this guide, the still debatable ground, and the 
field of interest will widen upon him as he pursues 
inquiry. 
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The comparative numbers with which Napoleon 
crossed and re-crossed the Russian frontier — his 
lofiseain the country he invaded— were they caused 
by the sword or famine ? Did the elements combine 
to crush the presumptuous invader, or did he 
perish the artificer of his own destruction ? 

And the operations of so great an army under 
BO great a commander — the strategical movements 
on which he has been the subject of so much keen 
criticism — his plans of the campaign — his bold ad- 
vance, so successful in its primary object, so short- 
coming in its main purpose— his movement from 
Witespk on Smolensko, " the finest he made in the 
campaign," if we take the text of a Riissian mili- 
tary writer, but severely animadverted on by more 
than one English officer* — his dispositions for Boro- 
dino, and his disinclination to strike the deci- 
sive blow when urged by Murat, Ney, and Berthier 
— his protracted stay at Moscow — his victory at 
Malo-Jaroslavets, and the subsequent eventful hour 
in the cabin at Gorodnia, when Berthier, Murat, 
and Bessiferes awaited in sUeDt expectation the 
result of the Emperor's reverie, but were dismissed 
unsatisfied — his critical position at the passage of 
the Berezina, when Rapp whispered to Ney, "that 
if Napoleon could extricate them from this unpa- 
ralleled situation, he must have the devil in him,' 
he will find these operations extolled by 
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■the highest proofs of military talent, by others de- 
preciated as successful only through the courage of 
•his soldiers, whose blood never weighed one mo- 
^nent in their general's conaideratiou. And these 
questions, and many assertions time has dia- 
Jiroved, and many suppositions, probable at first, 
^discountenanced afterwards, and finaUy estabUshed, 
■have all served to maintain the interest A new 
writer keeps up the ball ; if an actor as well, we are 
justified in expecting from him some additional in- 
formation towards solving our doubts. Decidedly 
anch a testimony will carry more weight than that 
of the several writers who filled only civil posts 
■ound Napoleon : secretaries, employed the whole 
iday in copying despatches, prefects of the palace, 
whose sole employment was that of catering for 

stomachs and amusement of the imperial 

', and ma/recha/ux de logis, who took up their 

tera. 
A distinguished English general of our day has 
well put the case of a shoemaker who should attempt 
to write the life of a great surgeon. " He might, 
iiperhaps, give a tolerable account of the gossip held 
the patients' rooms by the servants, but he 

idly would give but a lame account of surgical 
operations. Just so," he subjoins, " with the Life 
of Napoleon by Sir Walter Scott, and all the Uves 
of military men which are written by non-military 
Writers." Ctesar'a OoTn/mentaries and Xenophon'a 
Setreat of tlie Ten Thouscmd derive additional 
ins from being written by the same band which 
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directed the movements. The Duke of WeDing- 
ton's Dispatches and Letters will be the one great 
authority appealed to in any future history of the 
Peninsular war, and thedfemoira dictated by Napo- 
leon to his Generals at St. Helena, short as they fall 
of what they might have been, command our interest 
from the fact of their being written by one who was 
himself the great actor of what he describes. The 
author of the FaU of Napoleon, the late talented 
Colonel Mitchell, has stigmatized these Memoi/ra . 
aa " a farrago of falsehood and nonsense." False 
they may be. We have known men that could not 
tell a lia Napoleon could neither speak nor write 
truth : let his writings decide. His bulletins were 
false to a proverb. His life was one great lie from 
the day of his starting into notice. The fatal habit 
— stronger by indidgence — accompanied him to 
the end. Never was it exhibited in more pitiable 
colours than in the scenes attending bis abdication 
at Fontainebleau. Every word he there uttered 
was an attempt on the credulity of those around 
him; and in his affcer-exile at St. Helena, every 
phrase he then dictated was a continuation of hia 
efforts to impose on the understanding of the world. 
Yet Napoleon's writings are not all " nonsense." 
Hia first dispatches as general-in-chief of the army 
of Italy, detailing the progress of his troops from 
insubordination, want, and inaction, to discipline, 
plenty, and victory, with their clear and soldier-like 
style, stand out in agreeable relief to the bombast 
and tinsel of hia later bulletins. The St Helena 
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Memoi/re, viewed as profesaional essays, may be 
consulted with advantage for some of liia earlier 
campaigns. What says the eloquent historian of 
the Restoration ! " Far superior in the recital of 
his campaigns to Casar, Napoleon's style is not 
amply written words, but action itself. Every 
word in his pages is the reflexion, the impress, of 
the fact." That is, as he would have us accept 
it. " There is not the difference of a shade, nor 
a letter, nor a sound, between the thing and the 
word — and the word, it is himself. The concise 
and rough-hewn phrase recalls those times when 
Sajazet and Charlemagne, unable to write their 
names at the foot of the acts of the empire, dipped 
fcheir hand in blood or ink, and impressed it on 
'the parchments. It was not the signature, it was 
the very hand of the hero which they thus had ever 
before their eyes. So ia it with the pages of his cam- 
paigns dictated by Napoleon."* Reader ! these are 
not our words ; but the words of one who has other- 
wise painted him in no flattering colours. Neither 
can we quite reconcile their tenour with the expo- 
sure of Napoleon's passion for dissimulation, so unre- 
lentingly dwelt on by the same author in his preced- 
ing pages. They, however, corroborate our opinion 
of the value of these Memoirs in a professional 
point of view. We prefer the commentary of 
Napoleon to that of hostile and ignorant criticism 
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on operations none can be so competent to explain 
as the general who projected them. 

Few thmgs surprise a nulitaiy man more than 
the liherties which civilians are accuatomeil to 
take with numbers. In computing the strength 
of large bodies in the field, the most practised 
mihtary eye mistrusts itself. The civiliMi baa no 
such misgiviug. He announces the result of his 
guess-work with off-hand confidence, however beside 
the mark. His inaccuracy follows him into hia 
closet He finds round numbers convenient for 
the expression of bis totals, and takes little heed 
of the various and heavy deductions to be made 
from an army ou paper, before arriviog at its 
strength in the field. Our young friend,-— we are 
now supposing ourselves addressing a subaltern 
studying his profession, — must guard himself 
against being led away by erroneous estimates of 
what can be done, and what has been done, by 
bodies of men in no measure corresponding with 
the numbers represented. He will find it of the 
most practical utility to accustom himself early to 
that exactitiide, without which, all in his profession 
must be confusion and error; to familiarize his 
mind, not only witli the movements, but with the 
numerical det^a of large as well as small bodies. 
Let him only take up an effective or duty state of 
his own regiment, and he will become immediately 
sensible of the different appearance it makes upon 
paper and under arms. We do not pretend that 
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file mighty 'hosts Napoleon brought into the field 
Boiild be reduced to such a fine teat, — to attempt 
It would be the mere pedantry of the staff-officer ; 
Ve -would only warn our young reader against 
forming conclusions from the round numbers and 
loose computations of non-military WTitera, like 
Segur or Sir Walter Scott. As regards the 
Eussian campaign, whether the writer be civil 
or militaiy, we will not conceal from Tiim that he 
will have figures to grapple with of the most con- 
flicting naturi" ; and that on several occasions he 
will experience an equal difficulty in acquiring 
from one or the other a correct notion of the 
numbera employed. Nor is such inexactitude pe- 
cnliar to the campaign of 1812. We can hardly 
refer to a great battle iu which our own nation has 
■been engaged, that we shall not find it exemplified. 
"At, Creci and Agincourt, the French force has been 
■^Btimated by different writers at evety intermediate 
number between 60,000 and 120,000men. Thebody 
of Genoese archers, who were expressly engaged at 
Oreci to cope with the English of the same arm, are 
indifferently put at 6000 or 15,000. In no instance 
is discrepancy more remarkable than at Agincourt. 
The English force is stated by our owe writers in 
irariom figm-es from 5900 to 10,000. But if to 
a of these numbers we add the non-oom- 
ifcatants who attended the men-at-arms, we may 
wconcile the statement of 10,000 with that given 
ly 8. Kemy, who is quoted by Sir Harris Nicola^ 
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as the most satisfactory authority "from having 
heen present with the English army in the field. 
But," the historian adds, " all hopes of forming a 
correct judgment on the question is at an end if 
the least regard be paid to the assertions of the 
French chroniclers, who rate the English force at 
from 20,000 to 30,000 men, for on no occasion do 
chroniclerB- differ from each other as in the account 
of forces brought into the field." * 

When we come to the losses at Agincourt, on 
either side the numbers given defy all scrutiny.t 
We have no intention of examining the details here ; 
but when we return to our own times, and find the 
French force which crossed the Niemen, in the 
invasion of Kussia, variously stated from 325,000 
to 680,000, we are in despair at reconcilmg so great 
a diacrepaney, and are plunged into " that whirlpool 
of embarrassment " from which we are told by the 
historian of Agincourt we shall not very easily 



After every idlowance has been made for the 
different periods at which the numbers are taken, 
and for detachments, troops on their march to join 
the grand army, corps in reserve, auxiliaries on the 
wings, artisans and mechanics, and civihana of 
every grade (and they were many), some of th»J 



• See Nicolas' BatlU of Aginwurt, p. 132. 
+ The French loaa is rated at from 10,000 
English at from 17 to 1600. 
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I totals may be brought nearer each other, but no 
I effort will make the extremes meet. 

Chambraj has given the following summaiy from 
I ihe French Imperial Muster-roUs : — 

Infantrf 491,853 

Cftvaliy S6,579 

ArtiUeiy-Eiigiiieera S1,S26 

SI 0, OSS 
Joined afterwards 37,100 

TdUI who penetrated into Russia . 6i7,15S 

This number has relation only to the military 
force, and does not include Napoleon's suite, his 
generals, staSs, servantE, bakers, masons, &c. Of 
this number the Austriana were 26,830, and the 
Prussians 25,000. 

Baron Fain, in his Ma/nvserit de 1812, makes 

the total of the French army, including Macdooald's 

corps with the Prussians, 360,000 men who crossed 

the Niemen. 

I General Gourgaud estimates it at 325,000, of 

I which 150,000 only were French. 

Segur tells us that 480,000 men first crossed the 
Niemen, of which 220,000 were French. 

Labaume, who was attached to the 4th corps, and 

wrote a history of the campaign, in his summary of 

the different corps, garrisons, and auxiliaries, who 

made part of the grand army, gives a total of 

iO,500; of this number,' he says, 243,712 corpses 

) burnt by order of the Russian government at 
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MoHcow, Kaluga, Smolensko, tLe Eerezina., Mins^^^^H 
and Wilna. ■ ^^^H 

Plotho, a Prusaian writer, gives the same total at I 

580,000. 

Boutourlin, aid-de-camp to the Emperor of Russia, 
aod whose account may be considered as the semi- 
official Russian, reduces the number to 480,000. 

In his C(ym/menta/ries of the Russian Gampa/ign 
Maj or-General Cathcart gives the following numbers 
from returns found among the French baggage taken 
during the retreat, and now in possession of the 
E.ufisiaii Etat Major ; — 

Guard , , i7,000 

DavouBt 73.000 

Oudinot 37,000 

Nay 39,000 

Beaiiharnois 44,800 

Paniatawski 26,300 

St. Cyr 24.200 

Three corpa reserre caTolry . 38,200 

Jimot :7,800 

R^nier 17,100 

Austrians 32,200 

Miicdanald 32,500 

Tictor 33,500 

471,600 



Lastly, General de Fezensac, our author, quotes 
the official field-state of the French army at the 
passage of the Niemen at 414,000, but calculates 
that this number may be increased to 500,000 by 
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flomputing the successive arrivals of different de- 
iachments, including the non-combatants of all 
kinds. 

Perhaps the number of 600,000 fighting men of 
the French army who made all, or some part, of 
the Moscow campaign, will be as near an approxi- 
mation to the truth as we can attain. 

With regard to the artillery, General de Fezensac 
allows 1200 pieces of ordnance. The Marquis de 
Chambray, still quoting from official retuma — 1 372, 
ef which 60 were Austrian, and 1 30 pieces formed 
the park destined for the siege of Riga. 

Opposed to these forces, M. Boutourlin states 
that the Russian troops mmibered 217,000 in the 
first line, and 35,000 lq the second. Chambray, 
■whose details are very minute, after deducting the 
ineii in hospital, gives the number of those present 
tmder arms as 235,095 of the regular army, with- 
out reckoning the garrisons of Riga, &c., which 
number exceeds that of Eoutovu^lin, under the 
same conditions, by 17,000. M. de Fezensac allows 
230,000 for the total of the two armies of Barclay 
de Tolly and Bagration, but adds the army under 
Tormaesof, on their extreme left, 68,000, and that 
defending Courland, on their extreme right, 3-1,000, 
for making up the Russian total of 330,000 men. 

On the subject of the French losses, considerable 
-discusdon has been carried on, as to the cause to 
I which they were to be assigned. It was the fashion in 
i^jance, for some time after the Russian campaign. 
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to attribute them entirely to the unusual and eaxly 
severity of the cold. This opinion has been long 
given up ; for, as successive accounts appeared, it 
became established, by French authority, that a 
great proportion of Napoleon's loss had taken place 
before the cold set in. In fact, the cold does not 
appear to have been premature, or even severe in 
the earlier period of the campaign. The first day 
of snow was November the 6tli, and Napoleon had 
then lost, according to Capefiguej 245,000 men and 
70,000 horses. In his 25th bulletin, of 20th Oc- 
tober, from Troitzkoe, he himself compared the 
weather at that date to the autumn in France ; 
though in the subsequent bulletin, of February J 4, 
written in Paris, he asserted that " the excessive 
rigour and premature approach of winter had 
brought frightful calamities on the French arms, 
notwithstanding its first successea" 

General Jomini, writing under the assumed 
character of Napoleon, repudiates as ridiculous the 
idea put forth by bis partizans, that all the failure 
was to be attributed to the cold. " The inhabitants 
foretel. Sire," said General Rapp to the Emperor, 
" that it will be a severe winter." " Pob ! poh ! with 
your inhabitants," replied Napoleon ; " it is the 
19th of October to-day — you see how fine it i 
do you not recognise my star ?" 

By the way, how far may we suppose did Nil 
poleon really believe himself to be under the i 
fluence of this star ? — he frequently alluded i 
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Chateaubriand, in his late Memovrs D'outre 

be, relates, that when Cardinal Fesch conjured 

his nephew to abstain from tempting Providence, 

and to desist from his purpose of invading Russia, 

the only answer Napoleon gave him was to draw 

■ him to the window, and ask if he saw yonder star 1 

" No, Sire," replied the astonished Cardinal. " But 

|I see it," rejoined Bonaparte.* He again appealed 

Kto his star at the passage of the Berezina, 

To return to Napoleon's losses r from whatever 
liod of the campaign we may date their com- 
Daencement, they were appalling. 
General von Clausewitz has, in bis work, given 
Tfl detailed analysis of them ; and though, from his 
having been employed in the Russian service, his 
statements may be open to suspicion, we see no 
reason ourselves to doubt their accuracy. 



"Dasw 



a die Plan 



Main Fiihrar, Bie regierten das Geacbick : 
Dmm aejea aie ala Kiinige gebildet." 

Z>ie Piccolomim. 
find see the ramomder of that beautiful scene, which will cot 
ir bj being read in Coleridge'a translation — 

" TheBO arc the planets, said that low old man, 
Thej govern worldly fates, and for that cause 
Are imaged here as kings." 
ffftUenBteiii, equally with Napoleon, would only look at them 
imder a &7onrable aspect, and diaregarded all sinister interpre- 
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Assuming the number of 610,000 to be correct, 
— the same as given in the French muster-rolls, 
quoted by the Marquis de Chambray, of the 
French army, who first crossed the Niemen, — he 
concludes that 532,000 must have been left in 
Russia, either dead or as prisoners, on the same 
army recrossing that river. 

After its first passage, the army of the centre, 
destined for the advance on Moscow, he states to 
have consisted of 301,000 men; there were de- 
tached on reaching Smolensko 13,500, which should 
have brought the strength down to 287,500; but 
its actual strength was 182,000 ; it had therefore 
lost 105,500 men in 52 days, being near one-third 
of the whole, and before any cold had set in. After 
the battle of Borodino, its total loss had amounted 
to 144,000 ; at its entrance into Moscow, to 138,000; 
on the retreat the French army mustered, on 
leaving Moscow, 103,000; (General de Fezensac 
saya about 100,000 ;) at Wiasma it only mustered 
60,000, being a loss of 43,000 men in fourteen days, 
and this brings the date to November 3rd, which 
was three days before the snow. At Smolensko the 
army was 42,000 strong, having lost 18,000 in the 
preceding eight days. Here it received a reinforce- 
ment of 5000 men, which raised it to 47,000 ; of 
these only 10,000 arrived at the Berezina, the loss 
in sixteen days having been 37,000 men. Before 
crossing that river, the detached corps, under 
Oudinot and Victor, had joined Napoleon, and 
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ieed liis force to 30,000 men. This number was, 
course of tliree days and four actions, re- 
to 9000, the loss having been 21,000. On 
December ]Oth,atWilna, his force was Btrengthened 
by the addition of Duratte's division of 13,000; 
yet the number of effectives who marched out of 
Wilna was only 4000, the casualties in the interval 
having been 18,000. Finally, at the passage of 
the Niemen, on December 13th, the total under 
arms who crossed was 1600, the missing in three 
days having been 2400. General von Clausewitz 
itates, that these numbers refer only to men under 
lers and men without arms not being 
reckoned. At one period of the retreat, near 
Krasnol, the number of stragglers equalled those 
under arms ; it gradually decreased until the pas- 
sage of the Niemen, when it waa but trifling ; very 
few of them crossed the Vistula — the central army 
collected behind that river amounted only to 

,000. The summary of the French losses, de- 

iled by General von Clausewitz, stands thus : — 
the 301,000 men who marched on Moscow, 
"1600 only recrossed the frontiers in a body, and 
■with anns, the loss being 299,400. 

Connected with Napoleon's very first movement, 
the reader of M. de Fezensac's journal will find 
his curiosity i^ed by a passage, in one line, ac- 
quainting us that the discontent of the King of 
Westphalia was so great that he quitted the army. 

What was this discontent so slightly and ahnost 
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mjBteriously glanced at ? It was no secret, for the 
circamstaucts which gave rise to it were known to 
the whole army. But it has again been brought 
before the mihtary world,* and even while these 
pages are going through the printer's banda, a new 
champion has stepped into the arena, and taken 
up the gauntlet in. defence of Jerome Bonaparte. 
The lists therefore are yet open, and it seems still 
an object worth breaking a lance for, to rescue 
certain military reputations amongst the many 
damaged in the great Moscow campaign. 

We propose a short smmnaiy of the circumatancea 
which led to the espreaaion of so much severity on 
the part of Napoleon, and resulted in so hasty a 
resignation of his command on the part of his 
brother. 

Without recapitulating the stations of the dif- 
ferent corps composing the French army previous 
to the passage of the Niemen, we must bear in 
mind that the 5tb, 7tli, and 8th corps were under 
the command of Jerome Bonaparte, and if we ex- 
cept the Austrian contingent, formed the extreme 
right of the French army. They consisted chiefly 
of Polish and Saxon troops, and were on the 
23rd of June, the day of Napoleon's passage 
of the Niemen, at Novogrod, on their march to 

* See the Speolatear MilUaire, of Jul j, August, and September, 
io whioli appears a series of papers, entitled "MfmoirBS pour 
servir i rHisloire da la Canip^ne de 1812 en Rnssie. Par Albert 
du Caise, capitaine d'etat-major." 
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Iiugustowo, which they reached on the 27th. 
51iey thus threatened the 2nd army of the Ena- 
dans, under Prince Bagration, which was concen- 
trated between Sloniin, Grodno, and Bialistockj 
I and communicated with the extreme left of Bar- 
S&j de Tolly, under Doctorof, who occupied the 
pound near Lyda, on the Russian side of the 
ifiemeii. 
F We must also bear in mind that Napoleon's ably 
Ittnceived and, as far as concerned himself, ably 
executed plan, was by advancing his left, or rather 
left centre, and refusing his right, to cut in two the 
Russian army, and beat them in detail. We shall 

•then he sensible of the nice operation the com- 
ftiander of this part of the French armywas entrusted 
with. He had to preserve hia direct eckellon with 
the main body under Napoleon by daily marches, 
more or less long, as they would best accomplish 
his object, of " treading," to use Napoleon's ex- 
pression, " on Bagration's heeL" Then, when he 
judged that sufficient time had elapsed for Na- 
poleon to have gained his enemy's flank, to press 
him with all vigour, and bring him to action, if 
possible. 

This is what Napoleon manceuvred for, and in 

this operation he was well seconded by Davoust 

with the Ist corps, who after passing Wilna, 

wheeled as it were to his right, and placed himself 

y^L Ja rear of Prince Bagration. 

^^K From various causes both Napoleon and Uavoust 

1^ 
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were disappointed in the result Jerome allowed 
four days to elapse longer than Napoleon had cal- 
culated on after reaching Grodno, before following 
up Bagration. This gave leisure to the Prince, 
not only to fake hia own time in his retreat, but 
aetually two days' law for retracing Lis steps when 
he found himself headed by Davouat. He then 
struck off into another route, which enabled him 
to cross successfully the Dnieper, below Molulow, 
and achieve his junction with Barclay de Tolly at 
Smolensko, on the 3rd of August. 

Napoleon thus foiled, exhaled his irritation in 
a series of angiy dispatches, prescribing to Jerome 
a more vigorous prosecution of his enemy, and 
blaming each step he had taken in following out 
his original instructions. These letters were ac- 
companied by another secret dispatch, addressed to 
Davoust, empowering that general to assume the 
chief command over the corps d'a/rmte commanded 
by the King of Westphalia, as well as his own, in 
the event of the two forming a junction. 

From the first, Napoleon seems to have been 
disposed to treat his brother with harshness. ■ He 
probably found him unequal for the important post 
he filled, and which other considerations than 
military had contributed to place him in. So early 
as the 17th May, we find an angry letter addressed 
to him from Berthier. It was the first growling of 
the storm. " Write to the King of Westphalia," 
dictated the Emperor, "that he was \vrong to con- 
struct a bridge across the Vistula, — that to thro' 
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^^H % bridge across a river b a military operation 
^^P ■wHcli I would myself have ordered had I thought 
it necessary." 

On the 3rd July, the Emperor dictates to Ber- 
thier, " Make the King of Westphalia acquainted 
with my extreme discontent at his not having put 
all his light cavalry under the orders of Poniatowsjci 

in pursuit of Bagration You will say to him 

that it is impossible to manceuvre worse than he 
has done, .... That in consequence of his having 
neglected every rule of war and all his instructions, 

t Bagration will have as much time as he requires 
for his retreat, and effect it at his own leisure. .... 
You will tell him that the fruit of all my ma- 
noeuvres and the finest opportunity which this 
Trar will offer, have been lost by this singular neglect 
of the first notions of war."* 
On Julyfith.Berthier writes to General Marchand, 
the chief of Jerome's staff: — "The Emperor con- 
adera that to act as the King has acted has 
nothing in common with the art of war, and that 
it was your part to enlighten him." 

»0n the same day, 6th July, Napoleon wrote 
the secret dispatch to Davoust we have already 
alluded to, empowering the latter to assume the 
supreme command. On the day following, July 7th, 
fresh reprimands to Jerome, for not forwarding the 
original reports of his generals for the Emperor's 

I perusal, as Murat, Oudinot, and the rest, were in 
(he habit of doing. 



* See Uie diepatchea id Chtunbray uid Fain. 
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On the 16th July, Davoust made the King of 
Westphalia acquainted with the Emperor's orders, 
that he, Davoust, should assume the coramand- 
in-chief of the King's force as well as bis own, and 
Jerome, conceiving that his cup of humiliation was 
now full, withdrew in silence from the army. Of 
coursej this atep occasioned fresh delays, and allowed 
Bagration additional breathing-time. Napoleon, 
on hearing it, contented himself with crying, 
" Quelle incartade !" — ^what a prank ! — and then 
dispatched an angry letter to Davoust for having 
assumed an authority which was to be contin- 
gent on certain conditions not yet fulfilled. 

In justification of Jerome's delay, it ia urged, 
that, in pursuance of his general instructions, he 
did not make good his entry into Grodno till the 
30th, when he did not conceive he could leave the 
Vistula until the Austrians were far enough ad- 
vanced to cover his right. Napoleon told him, 
that having reached Grodno on the 30th, he 
should immediately have attacked the enemy. 
Jerome entered Grodno without serious opposition, 
and on the following morning part of his force was 
already in motion in pursuit of B^ration, when 
the memorable storm occurred, which not only in- 
capacitated Jerome's cavalry and artillery from pro- 
ceeding, but suspended the operations of Napoleon 
himself. This occasioned the loss of four days, and 
is in itself, M. du Casse (Jerome's champion) 
ceives, an explanation of much of the subsec 
and unavoidable delay. 
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But both parties participated in a singular delu- 
ton in reference to each other's strength ; and this 
:or, which, as regarded Jerome, originated in in- 
iformation furnished by Napoleon himself, we may 
suppose not a little to have Influenced hia operations. 
In Berthier s dispatch to Jerome from WUna, of 
the 5th July, being the second of that day, he is 
expressly ordered not to commit himself by engag- 
ing with a force superior to his own ; but to 
manceuvre with his troops in band, and from posi- 
tion to position. Jerome believed that Bagration 
1,000 bayonets with him, without reckoning 
ivalry : he had in reabty only 40,000, the re- 
ider of bis nominal strength having been 
detached under Tormasaof. Jerome imagined, 
therefore, that he waa not in strength sufficient to 
engage him alone, and before he should be in 
communication with Davoust. But Davoust, on 
the 30th June, was on his route to Minsk by 
Oehmiana, and equally feared to compromise hia 
I by attacking, without Jerome being at hand 
iraplete a victoiy. On the other hand, Bagra- 
tion supposed be bad the whole of Davoust's corps 
before him, and was not aware of the draft of 
three divisions, which had been made from it, and 
placed under Murat, to march with the advanced 
guard, and which reduced Davoust's number from 
60,000 to 40,000 men. Each of these three gene- 
rals, therefore — Jerome, Davoust, and Bagration 
— was unwilling to take the initiative in engagiog, 
from a misapprehension of his adversary's strength. 
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Owing to the slowness of the Austrians, Eegnier, 
with the 7tli corps, did not reach Bialistock until 
5th July. It was not, therefore, hefore that day 
that Jerome felt himself in sufficient strength to 
carry out Napoleon's plana. But at the time the 
Emperor dispatched the pressing orders, for follow- 
ing up Bagration, he was himself imder the mis- 
take that Doctorof B detachment, which had heen 
engaged with Davoust at Ochmiana, formed part of 
Bagration's army. On that day (30th June) Bagra- 
tion was at Slonim, or about 40 English miles dis- 
tant from Doctorof, Valuahle time was thus wasted 
in taking a wrong direction from Grodno in pursuit 
of Bagration. On the 3rd July, from a dispatch to 
Jerome, we find Napoleon still labouring under the 
same error. He follows it up in the orders he gives to 
the viceroy, Eugene Beauhamois, who is directed 
to move, so as to intercept Bagration's supposed 
march across the road leading from Minsk to 
Wilna These misdirections, and the effects of 
the remarkable storm which suspended Napoleon's 
own operations, and delayed Jerome four days at 
Grodno, destroying 5000 of his horses, are of them- 
selves, M. du Casse considers, sufficient to account 
for the failure of Napoleon's combinations, without 
any blame being imputable to the King of West- 
phalia Had Bagration been really in the position 
Napoleon supposed him, he would have been en- 
closed by Davoust on his front, Jerome on hia rear, 
and Eugene on his left. But, leaving Wolkowich 
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on the 28tli June, on the 30th he was at Slonim, 
300 English miles from Ochmiana. On the4th July 
he had passed the Niemen at Nicolaew, with half 
his force, when he received information which in- 
I duced him to retrace his steps to Mir ; thence he 
I made his way for Bobruisk on the Berezina. 

We bare endeavoured to condense these dry 

I details as closely as they would admit of, so a,B to 

I afford a clear idea of the causes of Jerome's abrupt 

' resignation of his command. It is a part of the 

campaign cursorily touched on by most writera, 

but not the least interesting or instructive, as one 

where great mistakes and great ability were dis- 

I played : we recommend it, with their maps before 
them, to the especial study of our younger readers. 
It is another instance of the inadequatiy of the 
.ablest head, when depending on itself, to cany out 
its own designs at a distance, — of the liabdity of the 
moat nicely calculated combinations in war to be 
'defeated by accidents and mistakes it is impossible 
to provide against.* Could Napoleon have been in 
Jerome's place he would probably have succeeded 
in preventing Bagration's junction with Barclay de 
Tolly. We can, without much violence to our 

* " It IB 3, grent diaadTaatAge when the nfficer cominaDdiDg-iD- 
diief must bo abBent, nad probabi; at a. dialAiice. For this reason 
^lere is nothing I dulike ao much as these extended operatifjna 
wHob I cannot direct mjself." — The Duke of Wellington to the 
Earl of Liverpool, 4th August, 1813,— ffunMod. The operaUoni 
refer to thOBB of the Pyrenees. 
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good nature, enter into the French Emperor's 
annoyance at finding his own rapid and decbive 
blow so languidly followed up, and allow for the 
bitterness of spirit, which indulged in the oft- 
repeated reproach, that hie own success was neu- 
tralized by the incapacity of others. 

But he was unjust, and the taunt fell pointless 
if he intended to extend the inculpation beyond 
his brother, around whom, by hia own showing, lay 
plenty of good working materials. There was Da- 
voust co-operating, and in command of a corps, whose 
superior order and discipline were the admiration 
of all who came across it. Eegnier, commanding 
another corps ; Vandamme, another, the 8tb ; Eu- 
gene Beauhamois, another, the 4th ; Poniatowski, 
another, the 5th ; the latter, and Latour Maubouig, 
first-rate cavalry officers ; Marchand, chief of his 
staff; all, as Napoleon reminded Jerome, excellent 
in their respective lines. Erroneous information 
may have been one cause of failure — -the storm, 
another— the extended line of operations and dis- 
tances between the co-operating French corps, 
another- — the difScultiea of communication, ano- 
ther ; but after making allowance for all these, we 
yet rise with the impression that Napoleon's com- 
plaints were not groundless of his brother's di 
ficiency in enei^, activity, and, in one word- 
ability. 

With regard to Napoleon's celebrated movement 
from Witepsk to Sraolensbo, when he changed his 
line of operations by a flank march to his right, 
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lad passed along the front of hia enemy — the one 
alluded to already, as designated by 
Boutourlin the finest he made in the campaign — 
it was ever regarded with peculiar complacency by 
himself, though it has not escaped the criticism of 
In hiB dictation to Montholon at St. 
j0elena, Napoleon reverts to itj as that fine ma- 
Boeuvre, the pendant of a similar one he had 
executed at Landahut in 1809, The reader would, 
however, rise with a very false impression of the 
character of the French operations, during the 
campaign of 1812, were he to follow the text of 
Napoleon's version. It is difficult to forbear smiling 
when he tells us, " that the history of the Russian 
campaign will never be properly known, because 
the Russians either do not write, or write without 
any regard to truth ; and the French have been 
seized with the paasion of tarnishing and discredits 
ing with their own pens their own glory."" 

Notwithstanding that Napoleon had failed in 

'enting the ultimate junction of Barclay de 

lolly and Bagration, it was still the first object 

with him to force the Russians to a general actign — 

an action which should be so decisive in its result 

as to leave him master of the line either to St. 

Fetersburgh or Moscow, and enable him to dictate 

at either city, as might best suit him. He 

'had hoped that Barclay would have made a stand 

at the entrenched camp at Drissa, which had cost 

the Russians so much time, money, and labour to 
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perfect Then lie calculated on his adversary hazard- 
ing a battle in defence of Witepsk. Disappointed 
in these expectations, he conceived the idea of 
changing his point of attack, taking the Russians 
in fla il k and in reverse, and having posaeased him- 
self of Smolensko, of throwing himself across their 
route to Moscow. 

In the course of this operation his flank would 
be exposed to the dangers which all flank marches 
are liable to, particularly that of being changed by 
cavidry en masse. He would have to pass, accord- 
ing to Ilia own expression, afterwards at the 
Berezina, and without metaphor, "under the 
beards of his enemy:" they might concentrate on 
favouraljle spots, choose their own ground and 
time ; above all, they might bring overwhelming 
masses on inferior numbers, and beat him in detail 
To avoid such fearful odds. Napoleon had only the 
ignorance of his ant^onist and the celerity of his 
own march to depend on. 

In the former respect he was singularly fortu- 
nate. Barclay, in the absence of good informa- 
tion and of a well-organized system of patrolling, 
beheved that Napoleon would rather force bis 
right than his left, and engaged in a series of false 
movements, which allowed his enemy plenty of 
time to accomphsh his plans, even with less good 
marchers than the French soldiers. When the 
Russian general at length ascertained his 
versaiy's situation, he found that under c 
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of a forest, and in twenty-four hours' march, he 
liad shifted the position of 200,000 men along the 
Sussian front, had effected the passage of the 
Dnieper, and was marching on Smolcnsko com- 
pactiy and in hand for fighting, while the Rusaians 
■were too late for either covering the town or attack- 
ing their enemy before crossing the river. 

By false demonstrations Napoleon had led Bar- 
day de Tolly on a wrong scent, and that genera!, 
continuing in the persuasion that it was his right 
arhich the French were endeavouring to turn, 
boved his masses in that direction. 
i On the 13th of August, the day when Napoleon 
t crossed the Dnieper, Barclay was in force at 
tabna, and watching Porieczi^ — aglance at the map 
U show us how far wide the latter place was from 
ibe real scene of danger. At the same time, Bs^ra- 
tionwasat Wuidraon his left. On this day, the 13th, 
both these armies moved on Rudnia. On the 15th, 
arclay still held the ground in that neighbour- 
Wd, being encamped at Gawniki. Bagration was 
■ Nadwa. The Istarmy consisted of 80,000 men; 
e 2nd, under B^ration, of 40,000. A division 
6000, under Newerowskoi, were posted at 
mol, which was deemed siiiEcient to cover 
Diolensko from any possible insult from Napo- 
■Wn'a left. Napoleon's force in hand, after cross- 
; the Dnieper, is estimated at about 185,000 
These data will enable us to understand the 
lative positions of the two armies, and the pro- 
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bable chances of success attending Napoleon's move- 
ment. We cannot but think they were great. 
The irresolution and uncertainty evinced by the 
Rusaans could only be accounted for by their great 
and extraordinary ignorance of what their enemy 
was about. Everything seemed working according 
to Napoleon's wishes. Both Barclay and B^ra- 
tion persisted in disbelieving that the French Em- 
peror had crossed the Dnieper in any force, and it 
was not till the evening of the 15th, two days after 
Napoleon had crossed it, that they became con- 
vinced that the whole French army was within a 
short day's march of Smolensko. In fact, on the 
morning of the 16th, Ney, with the 3rd corps, ap- 
peared before it At ten o'clock on the same day, 
Bagration was in position on the right bank of the 
Dnieper, and close to the town ; and in the even- 
ing of the same day Barclay arrived and crowned 
the heights on that side of the river. It appears 
that Napoleon had experienced equal difficulty 
with the Russians in procuring intelligence. All 
bis reports were to the effect that Barclay had 
evacuated Smolensko three days before ; and it 
was not until the morning of the 16th, when he 
beheld the Russian army on the opposite side of 
the river, that be was undeceived. Ney had failed 
in his endeavour to take the citadel of Smolensko 
by escalade on his first arrival with the advanced- 
guard. Napoleon therefore concentrated bis dif- 
ferent corps d'arm6e, hastened the march of those 
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in the rear, and on tlie l/tli was ready to fight 
the much-wished-for battle. 

Napoleon again failed in accomplishing his pur- 
pose, and he has been severely criticised for his un- 
successful movement, in opposition to those who 
have ao extolled it. Success is not, howeverj the 
only criterion of skill. Napoleon's manoeuvre, 
though unauccessfid in its issue, was not necessarily 
faulty in its conception. If his object, say his 
commentators, was to throw himself across the Kus- 
Edan hne of retreat, he would have accomplished it 
better by moving on Barclay's right instead of his 
left. But once across the Dnieper, the French 
|Jimperor bad calculated on walking into Smolensko 
■thout a blow, or of obtaining possession of it by 
pitched battle, which should finish the campaign 
'ttud war together. Either alternative would have 
suited him ; but to neither would the Russians 
agree. They were not concentrated enough to stake 
le issue on a general engagement, and they were 
it compliant enough to adopt the defence dictated 
them by their enemy. They followed out, there- 
fore, the course which had been laid down in the , 
council of war, and approved of by the Emperor 
Alexander, — a course which Napoleon dreaded be- 

Kond any other, the devastation of the country with- 
at a battle. In accordance with tlus plan, they had 
o intention of occupying Smolensko longer than 
Vu necessary to cover the retreatof both their armies. 
.Hapoleon remained in order of battle before 
i '_ 
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Smolensko until two P.M. on the 17th, in the expec- 
tation that his enemy would commence the action, 
when, finding him refuse battle, he took the initia- 
tive himself, by directing Davoust to attack the 
suburbs on the left bant. They were carried after 
a fierce resistance, but could not be maintained. 

Late in the day he estabhshed a battery of sixty 
pieces of cannon to play on the bridge, which serves 
for a communication between the town and the 
suburb, on the right bank. Another battery set 
the town on fire in several places ; the cannonade 
only ceased with the light. 

At two o'clock of the morning of the 18th, the 
French, on proceeding to scale the walls, found the 
outposts withdrawn, and the ramparts deserted. 
The town itself was still burning from the bombard- 
ment it had sustained, and on the Russians evacu- 
ating the suburb of the right bank, that also ap- 
peared in flames. Finally, Barclay made good his re- 
treat by the St Petersburg road; Bagration having, 
on the 17th, accomphahed his by that of Moscow. 

The question is now fairly before the reader : 
Was Napoleon's move from his right, instead of his 
left, the proper one — ^the object he had in view con- 
sidered — viz., to intercept his enemy's line of retreat 
on Moscow, and force him to a general action ! 

We humbly conceive that, under the circum- 
stances in which he found himself, it was. These were : 
the disposition of his army, which allowed him to 
concentrate it more easily and more rapidly towards 
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faiB right than towards his left, and the stations of 
his enemy, which, from the plan of the defence, 
were necessarily confined to the ground between the 
Dwina and the Dnieper. The troops occupying 
these stations (they comprised the first and second 
ies, under Barclay and Bagration) conld be 
ire easily brought together to obviate any attempt 
tm their right than they could be moved across the 
Dnieper to anticipate an attack on their left One 
glance at the map will satisfy ua on these points. 
Provided, therefore, Napoleon could succeed in 
:eeping the Russian generals in ignorance of his 
attack, he was justified in calculating on suc- 
Had Ney accomplished his coup-de-main on 
le citadel of Smolensko, the thing was done, and 
tapoleon would have taken the Russian army in 
The fatal storm we have before spoken of, 
ice more deranged Napoleon's calculation, by 
idering the roads on the left bank of the Dnieper 
lost impassable to the French artillery. 
We conclude, that the considerations we have 
Iduced were those which led the French Emperor 
to adopt the circuitous and longer route by Rasasna, 
and the left hank of the Dnieper, in preference 
to that shorter and more direct line by Souraj, sug- 
gested by Colonel Mitchell* and "the Officer of 
rank." It must not be overlooked, however, that 
had he adopted the plan they recommended, he 
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would have commenced his operation with Wittgen- 
stein on his left flank, Barclay on his right, and 
Bagration in a position to cut off his communications 
with Mohilow, Minsk, Wilna, and Kowno. 

The imperfect information received on both aides 
led to this part of the campaign becoming a game 
of chance, at which the French Emperor was 
beaten. Chance had brought the army under 
Barclay near enough to Smolensko to be placed in 
position on the heights crowning the suburb on the 
right bank of the Dnieper, and prevent, on the 
16th, the French crossing the river. 

For, two days previous, the Russian general had 
beUeved Napoleon to be on his right, instead of his 
left — so great was his ignorance of the French 
movementa 

On the other hand, bad information led Napoleon 
to suppose that Barclay had evacuated Smolensko 
three days before his own arrival, and that there 
was no force in or near that tovm capable of offer- 
ing any serious resistance. There is a little episode 
belon^ng to this period of the campaign, which we 
shall be pardoned for retracing our steps to notice. 

We have said that Newerowskoi had been left by 
Bagration at Krasnoi, with a division of 6000 Rus- 
sians to watch, and, if he could, defend the ap- 
proaches on the left hank of the Dnieper to Smo- 
lensko.* One of the most remarkable passages of 

* Sa Ctuuabray ; but the Ruesian «tre[ig:tb is put at 9600 in 
Fun, and allowed to be betwMn fOOD and SOOO by Doutourlin, 
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the campaign l 
and as General de Fezensac, probably from not 
having been personally engaged, merely alludes to 
the affair in one short sentence, we presume to sup- 
ply a brief account. 

It shows what may be done by determined 

Fantry when acting on the defensive against 

'airy. After crossing the Dnieper at Rasasna, on 

13th August, Murat led the advanced guard, 

the three corps of cavalry of Nansouty, Mont- 

brun, and Grouchy. He entered Liady, sixteen 

leagues from Smolensbo, on the morning of the 

14th. Having sui-prised and driven out of the town 

■«ome Cossacks, he continued his march, followed 

ly Ney with the 3rd corps. At three P.M., he 

;hed Krasnoi, which he found occupied by 

regiment of Russian infantry. There was no 

difficulty in dislodging them. General Newerow- 

akoi, with the remainder of his division, occupied 

position on the opposite side of a ravme, 

ibout a mile distant from Krasnoi. The Russian 

'general, finding himself in presence of a superior 

and overwhelming force of cavalry and infantry, 

and apprehensive of being cut off from Smolensko, 

determined on making good his retreat to that 

iwn. He formed his inftmtry into two columns, 

[which were preceded by a regiment of dragoons. 

■cely had he commenced his retrograde move- 

lent when he was attacked by about thirty 

jgimenta of cavalry, belonging to Murat's ad- 

iced guard ; these, gainjng the head of his 
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column, forced the Kussian dragoons to take refiige 
in the interval of Newerowskoi's battalions, which 
he then formed in one square ; in this order 
he continued his retreat towards Smolensko, across 
extensive plains particularly favourable for the ma- 
ncKUVres of cavalry. Fortunately for Newerowskoi, 
the great road from Krasnol to Smolensko is 
bordered by a double row of birch trees, and this 
circumstance, trifling as it may appear, was of the 
greatest use to the RuBsians, by affording them 
cover i^ainst their enemy's reiterated charges. The 
French cavalry made the most strenuous efforts to 
break this little corps, but without success. The 
Russian infantry repelled every attack, and con- 
ducted themselves with the steadiness of veterans : 
for Newerowskoi's troops were formed from the new 
levies, aud were imder fire for the first time. 
Towards the evening the French ceased their pur- 
suit, and the Russians halted at Korytnia, about 
sixteen miles firom Smolensko, where they passed the 
night. The above, which is the Russian account, 
by Boutourlin, is corroborated in Ney's report to 
Napoleon. " At half a les^e from Krasnoi runs 
a small rivulet, which wending its course between 
hills, covers an excellent defensive position on the 
other side. Our cavalry coming up, recommenced 
their attack,^that of the Russians having retired, 
their infantry was formed, first in close column, and 
then in square. Although surrotmded by cavalry, 
the Russians continued to retreat in good order, 
halting only to fire. Upwards of forty chaises were 
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lade on the Bquare, which, notwithatanding our 

[uadrons having more than once penetrated its 
still preserved its formation. But the cool- 
less of these gallant men and the mere inert force 

ley opposed, rendered all our efforts vain." 

Murat has had the credit of saving Newerowskoi 
his unreflecting impetuosity. His cry was con- 

Lntly to his horsemen, " chargez ferme" — charge 
He was supposed to have had near 

'enty thousand under his command, a small part 
of which, only, coidd he bring to hear on the 
Russians with efficiency ; he thus rendered inoper- 
ative the numerous body of horse artiUeiy which 
fbrmed part of his force. " He ought, on the 
contrary," observes Chambray, " not to have 
charged with his cavalry untd he had carried dis- 

ler into the ranks of his enemy by means of his 

iUery." 
This aSaJT," continues the same writer, " pre- 
sents a remarkable instance of the superiority of a 
disciplined and steady infantry over cavalry. Prince 
Bagration brought Newerowskoi into the scrape — 
his safety he owed only to himself." His loss is 
variously reported from 800 to 1600 men, and 
irom five to eight guns. 

There can be little doubt with whom lay the 
honour of the day, but Newerowskoi's safety we 
attribute not only to his own uerve and presence 

mind, but to his early formation of square. 

We infer from the expression of " carre plein," 
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that the square, on the above occasion, was formed 
six deep.* 

Indeed, we have seen Newerowskoi's square 
described in English as a solid square ; but no mili- 
tary man will for a moment suppose it possible to 
traverse ground for any distance with a square of 
such a nature, Ney's expression of cair^ plein must 
have misled the relater. Even a square of six deep 
is found difficult to move, in unbroken order ; and 
when halted, two of its ranks — the two rear — are 
useless, except for fillingup thecasualties of the front, 
or for increasing that vis ineitiEe to which Key 
attributed the success of Newerowskoi's resistance, 

Segur tells us that Murat's cavalry penetrated the 
squM^ several times, without being able to ride 
through it. He adds, however, that the first charges 
which the French made failed at 20 paces distance 
from the Russian front. Why, this is the very dif- 
ficulty. We are reminded of the battle of the 
Pyramids, The horses would not face the bayonets, 
but galloped round the square. On the part of 

* Tbe Rusdan, like the Freach and other continenUl arTaiea, 
farm their ordinary si^narea three deep, by wheeling the central 
companies of hattaliona in columns outwards by BQbdiviaioiiB, 
(pelotona). " Nous avoQS tu en Egypte, les troupes formSes en 
oarree pour la mnrohe et pendant dea jonni Bntieis. Mais cela 
teottit h dem causes r on voulait rassurer les soldats oontre les 
nttaquea impetueuses d'uo ennemi nouvenu, et mettre k couvert 
les maUdee, les blesses et Tartillerie. On donna m^me am cards 
uneBpaisHeursuperflue et presqua ridicule en placant lea hommea 
Bar sii raogB. 11 est vroi qu'on Bupprinm hieotftt ce que cea 
precautions avaient d'eiagert et Ton se contents d'un oarrf sur 
trois rangs et mfime «ar deux." — SoiBlt: Exereictt et ManattiTtt 
iflafdnterlr, p. 1-10, 
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' tlieir galltint riders, there waa nottuig wanting but 
Ik power beyond tbe strengtb of man, that of sub- 
hiing aniraal instiiiet.* 



'The pnges of military hial^ry fHimiah DumeroUB iaHtances of i 
BocceBSful resiatancB by iletenn tried infantry against cavalry. Wo 
iMTe mentioned the bnttis of the PyramidB ; BDnHparto'a aquarea 
ID th&t action offer a fomiliar example of what can be done b;^ 
tileir OrOM fire, in support of each other, when pla.ced in echellon, 
■a well aaof the &ilure oF what wae snppoeed the best cavalry in 
the world against a few firmly plaoted bayonets. The Macnelukes 
bad coaceived that it would be a very easy matter, by mirround- 
ing one of these detached battalions, to cut i( to pieces. The; 
oould not underetand the resistance theynetwith. Denon relates 
(Toyage en Egypte) that they told the Freoch afterward^ that 
-when they saw the little impression they could mnke on the 
aqnares, they believed that their ranks were bound together (lies 
emamble) in some incomprehensible manner. As a measure of 
we need go no further back than the annals of the Pen- 
war, and the comhat oFElbodon, to be oonviDced of the 
with which brave and well-disciplined in&otry can effect 
.t in square, before equally brave and well-diBcipUned 
Iry. It is well known how the Slit and 77th British regUneuts 
distrnguished themselveB on that oocaeion, and made gooti their 
ratreat, by forming one square of the two regiments, and halting 
only to fire and to stand to the repeated charges of the French 
CftTaliy, It WHS another Ifewercwskoi affair, with a better result, 
for tiere was not a prisoner takon. 

There is hardly one of Napoleon's great battles, from Marengo 
to Waterloo, in which the value of the square is not demonstrated 
on one side or the other. At Harango a battalion of the consular 
piard formed square, upheld the day, and intervened between 
NapoleoD and defeat, until Dessaii cauie up with the reserves. 

Should nur military reader ever stndy the campaigns of the past, 
be vill find a remarkable account of a square at the battle of 
Plearui. It is given by the Marquis de Quincy, in bis HUluire 
ilU^ire de Lovia le Oruad. 

The battle of Fleurua was fought by the allies, under Prince 
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The Eanguinaiy combat of VaJutina Gora fol- 
lowed close upon the capture of Smolensko, The 
loss of the French in these two actions has been 
estimated at not less than 18,000 of their best 
troops, and 6000 of this number for Valutina alone." 
That of the Rusaans was at least equal If the 
importance of an action, therefore, may be mea- 
sured by its result in killed and wounded, Valutina 
Gora is entitled to some attention. Napoleon 
designated it, if not a battle, at least an affair of 
the advanced guard of the first order. The bulletin 
announcing it was remarkable for the damaging 
terms in which it noticed Junot's inaction. 

" The Duke of Abrantes had passed the Borysthe- 

Waldack, againrt the Frencli under the Duo de Luxeinboui^, on 
tbe let Jul;, 1690. The Maiquis de Quincy cuumeratea sii 
Englisli ieg;iment8, nod one battalion of 3cota Ouarda amoug the 
Allied forces present. 

In this battle both wiugs of the allies hRviog been defeated, a 
body of {burteen hattalions, nhiob still remained unbroken in tbe 
Ceittrfij formed into one lai^e tiquaro, and succeAaAilly related 
eveiy effort of tbe French to break tliem, until, fatally for them- 
flelvea, they broke inla column for the pnrpose of changing their 
ground instead of moving in their square Fbnuation. On this the 
French cavaliy cbarged into the intervale and pnt all to tbe 
Bword, with the excsptioa of EOO men. 

The «iie of tbe square strikes ua ; we have read, however, of 
one still lai^r. On the second morning of the battle of Baatxen, 
in 1813, Manhal Oudiuot txcited the admiration of the Emperor 
Alexander and his sta^ by fonuiug one great square of 10,000 
Dieo, which be moved in the directioo of one of its angles, with 
the same predeion as by its faces. See Qenerul Cathcart's War 

* Ohambray. 
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tes at two le^uea at the right of Smolenako, when 

found himself close upon the rear of the enemy. 

He might, therefore, by moving on tlie high road 

of Moscow, have intercepted him, and at least have 

'tendered the retreat of his rear-guard difficult." 

General de Fezensac notices the angry feeling on 
'Hie part of Napoleon for some time afterwaide 
towards Junot, but hardly accounts for the causea 
of his dissatisfaction. We will attempt some ex- 
planation of it. 

Junot, the commander of the 8th corps — owing 
the misdirection of his guide — in his march 
ithrough the cross-roads on the right of the French 
ly, arrived too late to take part in the 
liction of the 17th at Smolenako, — in fact, he did 
.not reach its groimd until five o'clock pji, instead 
of eight A.M. On the 19th, he received directions 
to ascend the Dnieper, and, after crossing it, to 
take up a position on its right bank. He obeyed 
hifl orders, and having effected his passage of the 
river at two leagues from Smolensko, placed him- 
self in position on some high ground near. He 
found himself at a short distance and somewhat in 
rear of the left flank of the Russian army. 

At about 400 yards from Junot'e front, and be- 
twixt him and the Russians, extended a marsh, which 
was only practicable for detached skirmishers. Be- 
yond this marsh, at first, only some isolated Russian 
■posts could be disticguished ; soon afterwards these 
were strengthened by a whole division of infantiy. 
Junot conceived his orders prescribed inaction. 
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and, whatever may have been the line which, from 
matters of policy, Napoleon asBumed towards his 
general afterwards, we strongly suspect he bad no 
intention at the time but that he should remain in 
observation, and not move from his position. 

Murat with the cavalry, and Ney with the 3rd 
corps, now advanced on the Moscow road. Murat 
charged General Toutchkof, who commanded the 
Russians, defending the road with success ; but the 
latter, on being reinforced by Barclay, recovered his 
ground, and arrested the onward movement of the 
French. Murat then rides towards Junot, and calls 
out to him from afar, — 

"Why do you not attack? You cannot be in a more 
favourable position for seconding the efforts of Ney." 

" I cannot move," replied Junot, " for I was 
ordered to place myself in position on the right 
bank of the river immediately after passing it," 

To show his good wHl, however, he did all that 
he thought prudence would justiiy ; he detached a 
battalion as skirmishers to the edge of the marsh, 
and cannonaded the Russians till nightfall. Bar- 
clay de Tolly, whether for the purpose of mis- 
leading the French and checking too hot a pursuit 
on the Moscow road— or because a marcli on that 
road would have exposed his flank to be attacked 
en route by the French — had, ou retiring from 
Smolensko, taken the dfrection of St. Petersburgh. 
He had only proceeded two leagues, when, dividing 
liis army into two columns, with the view of re- 
gfuning the Moscow load, he himself accompanies 
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one across the country to Bredechino, a village sis 
leagues from Smolensko ; the other, after nmrching 
wo leagues further, he orjered to take a cross road 
3 Slop Neva. 
Napoleon, from various indications, had rightly 
judged that at least a considerable portion of either 
■ Bagration's army had retired by the 
Moscow road, and had ordered Ney to follow in 
Aiat direction. At the same time he detaehed a 
Hivision of the 1st corps, the division Morand, liy 
s road, so as to gain the reverse flank of the 
i from the Dnieper. Napoleon having 
Lken his station on some table land, about a 
* distant from Ney, received accounts that 
the continued reinforcements to the Russian line 
had reduced the Marshal to act on the defensive, 
^^^^And began to be apprehensive that he Lad the 
^^^Hfrhole Russian army on his hands, instead of only 
^^^Hi portion. He sent, therefore, a division of Da- 
^^^^poust'a corps (the division Gudin) to the immediate 
^^^^■Bsistance of Ney, and fearing lest the division 
^^^Btaorand should become compromised by advancing 
^^^^»o far on the enemy's flank, dispatched an order 
for it to retire. Had he, on the contrary, directed 
fresh troops in support, it is difficidt to say what 
fatal consequences might not have ensued to Bar- 
clay ; for there was then nothing interposing to 
prevent Morand taking him in his rear. When the 
srder reached this general to retrograde, he was 
Iready on a line with the Russian front, whose 
iUery was heard on his right. He was at this 
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moment threading a, narrow paea^e through a 
forest of fira — so narroWj indeed, that to disen- 
tangle his guns he was obliged to continue his 
course half a league before they were enabled to 
counter-march. Fortunately, their march was un- 
known to the Russians, they therefore effected their 
retreat unmolested. 

Barclay had now 30,000 men in position at Valu- 
tina Qora, a division always remaining to watch 
Junot, who naturally supposed, that had Napoleon 
wished him to attack the Sussians, he would have 
sent him orders to do so. He doubtless felt the 
heavy responsibility he would have incurred in 
crossing the marsh we have before described in face 
of the Eussian division. Half an hour would have 
sufficed for him to have received orders, yet none 
arrived. Had Napoleon really expected Junot to 
attack, he would hardly have ordered Morand to 
retire at the moment of debouching on his enemy's 
rear. The truth is. Napoleon had let Barclay slip 
through his fingers, and was sensible he was open 
to criticism. The fault was to be expiated by some 
one, and Junot stood the readiest victim.* 

* Alison has strongly impugned Junot'a want of moral courage 
in not undertaking the reepoii«bilit; of attacking the RassiiiDS thus 
posted bejond the limits of hia poaition. We would refer him to 
Baron MiiSSing'a poBthumous work, AvJi meifiem Lebat, p. 246, 
for theDulie of Wellington's opinion in a caae at Waterloo exactly 
meeting the point in question. The anecdote referred toillustntes 
not only the duke's opinion, but the atriot attention paid to it by 
two of hia m^or-generaJa, whorefiisedto quit the ground aarigned 
to dieir brigades, not wi thetanding the temptation ofTered by n Urge 
bo^ of the anBrnya broken in&ntiy immediately in their front. 
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The advance was now continued towards Mos- 
cow. As before, Murat led the advanced guard. 
Three divisions of infantry belonging to the 1st 
corps continued attached to it. Of these, one regi- 
ment always marched with the most advanced 
party of cavalry, and participated in every rencontre 
with the enemy. 

The fatigue this infantry underwent — their un- 
tiring activity^the eagerness and courage with 
which they dashed into every affair, command the 
admiration of all militaiy men. 

The French have always maintained their cha- 

cter as good marchers.* The 3rd corps marched 
thirty-six leagues in forty hours, or about 100 Eng- 
lish miles, to be present at the battle of Austerlitz. 
Before, however, we can appreciate the marching 
of infantry, we must take into consideration the 
conditions under which the raajch had been per- 
formed, the weight carried, the ground traversed, 
■whether hill or plain ; the season and temperature ; 
the weather, wet or dry ; the quarters at the end of 
the day's work, house, tent, or bivouac ; lastly— and 
J)erhaps it is the strongest item with our English 
aoldiers^the degree and nature of his food on 
saiiviog at his halting-place. Moat of the elements 
of weaJaiess and disease which incapacitate un- 

• In the BotionB of the FjTBDeea, in 1813, the light dirfgioii 

mftiohed, under a. moat oppreiuiTe heat, an AogoBt Ist, forty 

miles in nineteen consecutiio hours, for tbe puipoee of catting 

off the French in their retreftt throagh the ilefllea of Yanzi. — 

I Hiipier, vol. vi. p. loS. 
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seaaoned troops are involved in the category of in- 
sufficient sustenance, and undue, it may be una- 
voidable, exposure. The sickness and mortality 
which followed both these causes throughout the 
Russian campaign, but particularly in the first month, 
were appalling. Every writer has dwelt on the im- 
perfect distribution of provisions, and every eye-wit- 
ness, with the exception of General Gourgaud, has 
declared that noarauding was the order of the day. 
In fact, it was attempted to be organized on system. 
After marching, or being on bis legs and on the 
alert from sunrise to sunset, the soldier of the 
advanced guard, on reaching his bivouac, was re- 
minded, both by certain internal sensations and the 
roll of bia company, that another important duty 
was to be performed— the procuring something to 
recruit his exhausted strength for the fiitigue of 
the morrow, beyond the biscuit in bia knapsack. 

The consequence of this often unavailing search 
after food was the frequent inability of a man, from 
exhaustion and fatigue, to rejoin his colours in time 
for marching the next morning, and so he became a 
straggler first, and then a malingerer for the rest of 
the campaign. On reaching Smolensko in the re- 
treat, the stra^lers, who always ended by throwing 
away their arms, outnumbered the men in the ranks. 

With regard to the weight carried by the French 
soldiers, although cited by Segur as severe, it was 
by several pounds less than that usually carried Ly 
the English soldiers in Spain at the same periocL 
The French weight is stated at 68 pounds (French); 
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[i tfae -we^lit of the knapsack, kit, and ammunition, 

3 lbs. 12 oz. The kit consisted of two shirts, 

two p£ur of shoes, one pair of soles, one pair of 

trouBeiB, ditto half-gaiters, and small articles, sucb' 

as brushes. At the bottom of the knapsack waa a 

linen bag, which held 10 lbs. of flour. When flour 

could not be obtained, grain occupied its place. 

This was ground by hand-mills which accompanied 

the army. Arms and accoutrem.ents, and four days' 

provisions, made up the 58 lbs.* (Segur.) Part of 

I these articles must always have been in wear.f 

Napoleon has expressed, in his dictations to 

Uontholon, a strong opinion of the necessity of 

laving good infantry to act with cavalry on an 

advanced guard. He has also insisted on the ad- 

mt^e of having every regiment of the line drilled 

• About 65 ibs. English. 

i Subjoined is a. list of articlea and their weight, flimiBhed by 

»Iatie aergeatit' major in the Scats' Fusilier Ouarile, Mr. Murra; ; 

IS actually eajried by him in 1813, when in Spain ; 

Wdght carried 5 j privata of (ft* 3rd Guard; m thi Penirwila. 

Ibi, Di. 

I Knapsatik and kit, completa 19 H 

^^1 Greatcoat 5 10 

^^fe Blanket 3 10 

^^^H Arma, old patters, with flint 14 

^H 

^^^ Tbre 

^H (hut 



Kxty rounds of ammunitian . . 
Cap and clothing, worn .... 
Three daje' pro^iaiooH .... 
EBiare of camp-kettle and bill-book 
Canlsen and baversauk .... 
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BO as to be eapaHe of acting as light troops when 
occasion required. 

Although we have heard of the absurdity and 
waste of time in drilling men to take advantage of a 
tree, a bank, or any other cover before an imaginary 
foe with blank cartridge, the practice of such a dnill 
18 now very property insisted on in our service. 

No doubt there is some difficulty in realizing 
danger where none exists, and the best possible in- 
structors, certainly the quickest, would be the 
enemy's balls ; but we are at least bound to teach 
the lesson, if we can, at a cheaper rate, and not to 
encotnage in our men the habit of offering them- 
selves as targets for the benefit of their adversary's 
practice. 

The Fabian tactics of Barclay de Tolly became so 
distasteful to the Russian anny, that, notwithstand- 
ing he was only carrying out to the letter the in- 
structions and plan of defence laid down at the im- 
perial head-quarters, it was deemed expedient, in 
order to " nationalize " the war, to substitute for 
him another general, and to place at the head of 
the army a Russian name. Barclay had, from the 
opening of the campaign, held a divided command 
vrith Prince Bagration, his equal in rank. When- 
ever co-operation was required between these gene- 
ralfi, Barclay's orders were only acknowledged and 
obeyed hy Bagration, as being issued by the former 
in the capacity of minister of war, and under the 
direction of theEmperor. Field-Marshal Golonitchef 
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Koutouaof was now selected to exercise supreme 
^^^ oommand over both annies. 

^^^L > Barclay, the victim of intrigue, and immeasur- 
^^^■«.bly superior to the comraander who superseded 
^^^|}um, has afforded a noble example for the imitation 
^^^Bof every soldier. He has taught us, that in the 
^^^pxnilitary service of our country there could be, and 
^^^" has been, at least one instance in the world, of ambi- 
tion soaring above self-aggrandizement. When he 
relinquished his coramand-in-chief of the first army, 
he continued to serve in it as the general of a corps 
under his successor. He paints his own painful 
poffition best, if we may assume as authentic the 
I i^wrt which Chambray assures us he addressed 
■ afterwards to the Emperor Alexander. He has been 
^escribing the circumstances under which he held 
s command, and continues : 
" I was obliged, then, in order to insure a com- 
I'Soon action between the two armies, to establish 
ffirst complete harmony betwixt the Prince Bagra- 
I tion and myself; for some slight differences had 
abeady arisen from our correspondence on the 
slowness of the movements of his army. I waa 
obliged, I say, to flatter his self-love, and to yield 
in certain matters against my own conviction, solely 
to obtain the necessary agreement in more impor- 
tant points. In one word, I was constrained to 
k adopt a line of conduct, the least analogous to my 
own ideas, and the most opposite to my own dis- 
position and sentiment. I had yet flattered myself 
i c2 
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I had simnounted these difficulties, when the spirit 
of party and sjatem of eepionage around me con- 
vinced me to the contrary. Reports the most in- 
juriouSj and the most offensive opinions, originating 
in St. Petersburg, dated their circulation from the 
junction of the two armies, and from the period 
when his Royal Highness the Grand Duke Con- 
stantine returned to the army of Moscow." 

The curtain that shrouds the good and evil 
actions of public men fi^m their living contempo- 
raries is infallibly withdrawn by the hand of a later 
generation. Judgment may be deferred, in Time's 
chancery, to a succeeding century, but justice, how- 
ever tardy, wlU eventually be done. As between 
Barclay de Tolly and Koutousof, its sentence, while 
it has raised the pedestal of one, has depressed that 
of the other to its just dimensions. Koutousof was 
not on I'ortune's list of successful generals, for Bonar 
parte had beaten him at Austerhtz ; neither had he 
the advantage of youth, for he was 7-i years of age, 
when, on the evening of the 29th of August, he 
arrived atTyarowo-Zaimisz, to assume his command. 
But he was endeared to his countrymen, as the 
companion in arms of Suwaroff, whose manners and 
costume he imitated. He had lost an eye from a 
wound, and bore the mark of a sabre-cut on his 
face. He had the diatiaguishing characteristics of a 
bold and rough soldier, posseaaing withal the wilinesa 
and astuteness of his race. He came pledged, as it 
were, to fight with or without the advantages which 
usually decide the question, and he lost no time 
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redeeming his pledge. Objecting to the field 

lected by his predecessor for the contest between 

M'lazma and Gjat, he fell back on a position 

between the latter town and Mojaisk, one which 

had been previously surveyed and selected by Count 

Toll, the Russian quarter-master-general. Here 

Koutouaof resolved to take his stand, and hastened 

ito strengthen the natural defences of the ground 

Ith all the art and labonrwhich the time admitted, 

battle of Borodino was the result. Neither 

this nor in any subsequent operation axe we 

able, we confess, to see any proof of the talent or 

energy which more than one writer has ascribed 

to Koutousof Throughout the struggle of that 

arduous day, he manifested, according to Clauae- 

witz, who was close beside him, an indecision 

and apathy, which let matters take their own 

course, instead of assuming the lead and direction 

befitting the part of the general commanding-in- 

Viiief. On any suggestion for a movement, he 

'ered — " Make it." On the proposition to re- 

the great redoubt, " Well, take it," — Faites-le, 

C'est bien ; prenez-le.* The only energy he dis- 

ilayed seems, according to Count Wolzogen,t to 

.ve been in eating hia dinner two miles from the 

ine of action. 

It may he, that he felt Ha own judgment had little 

do in fighting the battle. It was the voice of 

* General Cari von Claueewiti. Campai^ of 1812 in Evttia, 

t Aid-de-camp tu the Emperor Aleiandsr, and attached U) 

IjSucla; 'a staff. 
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his nation which had invoked it, and let her hear the 
responsihility. But what nation ever yet accepted 
the responsibiUty of failure consequent on its own 
cry ? Though, on the present occasion, the Bussians, 
from passing the night on the field of battle, dis- 
puted the French claim to victory, and Te Deum 
was sung at St. Petersburg, the following day's 
retrograde movements rendered their defeat at Boro- 
dino hardly equivocal The Russian commander 
evidently entertained Httle doubt on the matter, 
from the precaution he took to let only his own 
version be known. A private orderly dragoon con- 
veyed his dispatch to the Imperial head-quarters. 

If we tiu^ to his adversary, we perceive, on 
our own part, none of that languor which Segur 
has described as overpowering Napoleon on the pre- 
ceding as well as actual day of battle. " I found 
Napoleon," writes Bausset, who had arrived at 
head-quarters on the 6th of August, " perfectly well, 
physically as well as morally. He seemed the same 
as when I last saw him, and in no degree incon- 
venienced by the excessive fiitigue he had gone 
through in such rapid and complicated move- 
ments." 

Though elated at the accomplishment of his 
long-formed wishes, and entertaining his habitual 
confidence in the result, his elation betrayed him 
into no extravagance, and his confidence into no 
neglect. 

The only ailment he appears to have suffered 
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Eom was the incipient cold, which, two days after, 
Feoded in an extinction of voice, and which two 
days more restored. He took every step which 
one might suppose a general on the eve of a battle 
, would take. However theatrical Napoleon's de- 
was when called on to play the part of 
■Emperor, at Borodino it was natural and soldier- 
The stake did not admit of trifling, and the 
Jcoming event would he no child's play. 

Already, on the 2nd September, perceiving that 

fc battle was at hand, he had called for a state- 

Kiaent which should furnish him in the most 

Jminute detail with the number of men, horses, and 

I he should be able to bring into the field. 

t-They amounted to 77,073 infantry, present under 

(arms ; 29,425 cavalry, including artillery, and 

i£87 guns : 6000 infantry and 1318 cavalry, who 

Irere out foraging, or rather marauding, would re- 

rjoin their regiments within five days. These 

inquiries were made, according to custom, through 

Berthier, chief of the stafE 

There was then another letter dictated, of a 
different nature, which must have somewhat 
alarmed the writer as he proceeded, for he found 

I that he was, in fact, addressing himseli It ran 
thus: 
■■' 
me a 



■' Mt Codsin, 
" The staff of the head-quarters is of no use to 
me any more than that of the gendarmerie or the 
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baggage-master, or indeed any of the officers of the 
stafE Not one serres as lie ought You have 
already received my orders relative to the baggage ; 
take care that the first baggage I order to be burnt 
IB not that of the staff of head-quarters, [Berthier's 
own.] If you have no baggage-masterj appoint 
one, BO that the whole of the baggage may proceed 
under his direction. It is impossible to behold a 
greater want of method and order." 

On the 5tii of September the French advanced 
guard first came in sight of the Russian position, 
behind the village of Borodino ; immediately in 
front was a large redoubt, which had been raised at 
1200 toises in front of the centre of their position. 
About 15,000 cavalry and infantry appeared on 
its flanks for its defence. 

The redoubt was flanked and defended by strong 
, and was only carried by the Division 
er a severe loss on the part of the 
French. There is an anecdote connected with the 
defence of this redoubt which illustrates the diffi- 
culty of obtaining truth for the history of fields of 
battle. At page 40 of General de Fezensac's Journal 
we read that it was taken and retaken three times. 

This statement has been repeated in almost 
every account of the campaign that we have seen, 
with this addition — That when Napoleon re- 
viewed, on the following day, the 61st regiment, 



which had been warmly engaged in the capture, he 
inquired of ita colonel where his 2nd battalion waa i 
' In the redoubt, Sire,' was the reply. 

Now, General Goiirgaud, who was the Eniperor'fl 
first " offlcier d'ordonnance," or aide-de-camp, and 
was present, states, that not only was this redoubt 
not taken and retaken three times, but that it was 
never taken by assault at all. It was impossible, 
therefore, for the dead bodies of the battalion of the 
61st to have been there, for no French soldiera were 
killed in it. The Russians evacuated the work by 
its gorge, on the fire of a French battery being 
directed upon it from a fiank, and the French 
soldiers then entered by the same passage. 

General Gourgaud makes this clear in the de- 
tailed account he gives of the operation, in his 
critical examination of Count Segur's work, but 
'the " coup de theatre" is lost. 

On the 6th of September, the intermediate day 

between the capture of the redoubt of Schwardino, 

j and the great battle, Napoleon was on his horse at 

ax o'clock. The usual grey redingote and peculiar 

codted hat announced his presence at the advanced 

sts. His reconnoisaance was soon made : his 
just eye rapidly embraced the points, weak ami 
Btrong, of his adversary's position ; and his mind 
wa8 soon made up in what part of the field the 
contest was to be decided. 

The question has been discussed, and we believe 
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was suggested by his generals to Napoleon him^^ 
eelf, whether, hy directing the main force of Ms 
attack on the Russian left, their position would 
not have become turned, their redoubts taken in 
reverse, the line of Moscow by the old road inter- 
cepted, and their anny thrown into inextricable 
confusion. 

Had Napoleon's mind been on that day wanting 
in energy, such a plan offered specious advantages, 
and no doubt it would have been carried out at an 
infinitely less expense of blood. But it did not 
suit Napoleon, for he thought it would not be 
sufficiently decisive in its consequences, and would 
only defer the "solution of the great question." 
Let him speak for himself; — " Their position 
appeared a fine and a strong one. It would have 
been easy to have manceuvred so as to oblige the 
enemy to evacuate it ; but it would only have 
deferred the solution of the question ; neither was 
it so strong, after all, as to induce us to decline 
the combat" — 16th BvlletiTi. 

Napoleon having thus early in the day pointed 
out to his marshals the positions they were to 
occupy, called again for minute returns of the 
ammunition, for there was some apprehension of a 
scarcity. He also satisfied himself that the pre- 
parations were complete of Larrey's well-organized 
medical establishment With the exception of an 
evening parade, for the inspection of arms and 
accoutrements, the men were ordered to repose 
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♦hemeelveB after their late severe marcliing. Yet 
"thoughts would turn on the morrow, and though 
the veterans were unconcerned, the young soldiers 
were restless. The imperial guard prepared their 
best clothing as for a review in the Champ de 
Hars ; they looked forward to another hattle as to 
another victory. 

At sunset the marsbals received their final in- 
Btructions in writing. They will be found of the 
most clear and perspicuous nature — Buch as an 
OflScer would feel he could not fail to cany out- 
Napoleon then retired to his tent to listen to 
Colonel Fabvier's details of the loss of the battle 
of Salamanca. The Colonel had arrived that day 
from Spain, with Marshal Marmont's dispatches. 
The intelligence was not of a nature to tranquillize 
Napoleon's spirits, and he was not sparing in in- 
Tectives towards his Heutemmt in Spain. But he 
showed neither languor nor indisposition on his 
issuing from his tent on the foDowing morning. 

We have seen in Genera! Kapp's memoirs am 
'account of this eventful night, pregnant with the 
■fiiAe of so many thousands. Rapp represents hira- 
Belf passing it in the Emperor's tent, as the aide-de- 
camp on duty ; and that he was obliged to awaken 
Napoleon several times, to make him acquainted 
with reports from the outposts. He enters into 
details about the punch that was brought, and the 
conversation which ensued before mounting their 
horses. 
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If the authenticity of Kapp's TnemoirB were to 
depend on this passage, it would he fatal to it ; for 
Fain, who was on duty also in the tent, testifies that 
it was Augiiste Caulaincourt, and not Eapp, who 
was his companion on the night in question. It 
is possible, therefore, that Rapp's account refers to 
the preceding uight, when we know he was on that 
service 

At day-break we find Napoleon on his horse ; we 
speak vaguely, for the hour he mounted is differently 
stated, at from two to five. Neither will our 
readers think that it is of much consequence, yet 
it forms part of the history of the day, and the 
sentry at the tentr-door could have settled the 
question for us. What has become of that sentry ! 
Did he perish in the retreat 3 What was his fate, 
and his name I Tou might as well ask for the 
name and fate of the standard-bearer of Ctesar's 
12th legion, who first leaped into the sea, on the 
invasion of Britain ; or of the soldier at Borodino, 
who started forth from the ranks on Napoleon's 
approach, and called out to him, " Make yourself 
easy, your soldiers have this day all sworn to con- 
quer, and conquer they wilL" 

CEesar and Napoleon have each thought the 
action of their soldiers worthy of record, but neither 
have recorded the name of the actor. The grey 
thick fog which, on the morning of the 7th of Sep- 
tember, hung over the valley of the Kolotza, and 
concealed from each other the strength of the rival 
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h(»tiS, dispersed, the sun rose in all its epleudour, 
and at balf-past six General Sorbier, commanding 
the artillery of the guard, fired the first camion, 
as the signal for action. 

This time Napoleon invoked, not his star, but the 
Biin of Austerlitz, With a holier cause, what elas- 
ticity of spirit might not that sun of Austerlitz 
I have inspired ! Napoleon may well be pajdoned 
I the abstraction Segur reproaches him with, as, in a 
I few moments, the murderous artillery converted the 
narrow space before him into one vast chamel 
L house. " And this is war ! " he said, on going over 
' the field of battle on the following day. 

The RuHsian front did not extend two miles. 
It is difficult to realize the effect of 1300 pieces 
' of cannon playing on the dense masses lieaped to- 
gether in BO small a space. It was Eylau over 
again. The tale was fearfully told when the losses 
were afterwards summed up. Napoleon bore them 
with equanimity as they were successively an- 
nounced to him at the time. Segur qualifies it as 
" moumM resignation." "When news was brought 
that General Montbrun was kUled, he only mo- 
tioned to bis aide-de-camp, Auguste Caulaincourt, 
to take bis place. When the death of this aide- 
de-camp was immediately after announced to him, 
" You have heard," said the Emperor calmly to his 
brother, the Due de Vicenza ; " will you not retire t' 
It was reported that Davoust was killed ; it turned 
out to be only his horse. " God be praised 1" was 
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Napoleon's short exdamation. Bausset relates the 
difficulty the poor Marshal had, after his severe 
contusion, to keep pace with Napoleon in his short 
turns to and fro hefore his station. 

What a train of images crowd upon us as we 
read and view in our mind's-eye Napoleon playing 
with the messengers of death, and turning with his 
sword, or rolling with his foot, the spent balls 
which lay scattered around. 

The emperor had stationed himself in front of the 
redoubt of Schwardino, the great redoubt which had 
been taken by Compans on the evening of the 5th. 
It appears by the plans to be about three-quarters 
of a mile from his front lines. Fault has been 
found with it as too distant from the scene of action. 
It has been asserted, that in consequence time was 
lost when a blow should have been struck. Delay 
took jAace in supporting Ney and Davoust The 
former sent more than once for succoiu-, and only 
received it at the close of the action. The latter 
general went personally to remonstrate, and valu- 
able moments were thus unprofitably consumed. 
Yet, according to Gourgaud, it was the most visible 
as well as most central and convenient point of 
access. Eugene Beaubamois, with his ItaJians, re- 
quired as much attention on the left as Davoust 
and Poniatowski on his right. Had the Emperor 
been engaged in personally directing the operations 
of the latter, how could he have provided for 
Ouvarof'a cavalry attack ? Gouigaud specifies the 
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frequent occasions when instructions for the right, 
for the leftj and for the centre were required. 
Marshal Ney was so near, that he was more than 
once recalled for fresh instructions. Besides, Napo- 
leon's station was close to an eminence, from which 
he could survey the whole field of battle, which, as 
e have noticed before,lay iu an unusuaJly compres- 
I Bed space. At Wagram the front reached sis mileg, 
I imd Napoleon, from having placed himself too 
T much on his right flank, was obliged to ride at 
I foil speed this distance to rectify some movements 
I on hia left,- — a,nd this at the most critical period for 
1 his right "WTiat valuahle time was thus hazarded ! 
I ^time which, he was accustomed to assert, " was 
I everything iu war." " Ask me for anything but 
ime," he once said to a general. 
It was now near noon, and the battle had been 
la^ng some hours. The three redoubts on the Rus- 
sian left bad been taken ; hut the great one in the 
Eussiau centre was yet in the bands of the 
KKussians. Davoust and Poniatowski had forced 
I l>ack their enemy's left and left centre ; but their 
f right centre still held Borodino. It was about this 
period of the action, while Eugene Beauhamoia 
find his Italians were preparing to renew this 
assault on the great redoubt, that the diversion was 
tindertaken by Ouvaxof and his cavalry from the 
Bussian right, which threatened in so serious a 
jnanner the French left and their reserves, but which 
y/BS attended with such small results. 
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As a greater effect has been attributed to this 
movement (see Alison) than it deserves, — and it 
haa been much canvassed by military writers, — 
we may be permitted to give it a moment's con- 
sideration. 

It must be recollected, that the Ruseians had so 
taken up their ground, that their right flauk was 
covered by the Moskawa, and their front by the 
Kolotza. Prince Hesse Philipstal reported to 
KoutouBof that the ground beyond the Kolotza, 
and immediately in front of the Russian right, 
appeared denuded of troops, and that a fine oppor- 
tunity presented itself for attacking and turning 
the French left flank. An eye-witness (Clausewitz) 
has described to us Koutousof's state of miad at 
this moment — an inertness, a want of self-confi- 
dence, an acquiescence in every suggestion. Perhaps 
he had become by this time sensible of the incon- 
venience of his confined position for offensive pur- 
poses, and hoped that the proposed movement 
would relieve his cooped-up right, draw off the 
attack from his left, and afford his whole army a 
more extended range of actioiL At any rate, he at 
once closed with the proposal, provided a ford could 
be found for the passage of the troops. A ford was 
found, and between 2000 and 3000 of the Cossacks 
of the guard passed over, under Ouvarof, and found 
themselves on the left flank of Beauhamois' 
ItaliaQS and the division Delzons. These troops 
immediately formed into squares. The Cossacks 
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etinnished amongst them — for they can hardly be 

aaid to have charged — threw the cavalry of Omano 

into some confusion, but made no impreeaioii on 

the infantry. Perceiving, as they advanced further, 

the heavy columns of Napoleon's reserves, they re- 

V treated across the Kolotza as rapidly as they had 

1 tome. Clausewitz describes them as " resembling, 

I in their flight, the tail of a rocket." 

" The author (Clausewitz) thanked God that he 
I Iiad become a nullity on this occasion, and was 
[ unable to take part in the discussion which passed 
f between General Ouvaiof and the officers des- 
I patched to him. He was from the beginning con- 
vinced that this diversion could produce no result, 
md saw now plainly, that if anything was to be made 
of it, some young fire-eater, who had bia reputation 
to make, might have been the man for the service, 
and not General Ouvarof." 

The idea — a thought of the moment — arose from 
the disposition at the time of the French troops, 
who were then engaged in their attacks on the 
Russian centre. It was well conceived, but in- 
adequately carried out, and the diversion, unsup- 
ported by infantry, led to nothing but a temporary 
suspenaon of the second assault by Eeaubamois on 
the great redoubt. 

This redoubt had been first carried as early in 
the day ea nine o'clock. Barclay de Tolly, who com- 
manded in that part of the field, then gave the 
order "to retake it, cost what it might." Colonel 

/ 
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Wolzogen, with other officers of Barclay's staf^ 
asBisted to form the columns of attack, and accom- 
panied them in the advance, which was made in 
remarkably good order. 

" With steady pace and by beat of drum, we ap- 
proached in perfect silence the foot of the hUl. The 
French were drawn up in such wise that we could 
plainly distinguish those who were forced to give 
place from the ranks. We saw, too, that the 
garrison of the redoubt became gradually reduced 
in numbers. The only fire on the attacking columns 
was directed from the few guns which they had as 
yet been able to bring forward against us, 

" Having reached the hill, with one general hurra 
we carried its crest and the redoubt together, — 
the defendants were cut down, and General Bo- 
namy, with such as were still in the work, made 
prisoners. It was a pity there was no cavahy at 
hand, for they would have cut the greatest part of 
the fugitives to pieces." — (Wolzogen's Memoiren, 
p. 143). 

On Wolzogen's return to his general, his horse 
was shot through the body ; the ball carried away 
part of the rider's saah. As the count had had his 
saddle stolen at the bivouac on the preceding night, 
he had directed his orderly with his second, but un- 
saddled, horse, to remain at the same spot, so that 
he might he easily found if required during the 
action. Wolzogen had now to unsaddle the dead 
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horse and carry his only remaining saddle to the 

■ rear in search of his orderly. He made his way 

, until his progress was opposed by a large body of 

troops, forming the last line of the Russians. These 

I he found were the Moscow militiaj to the number 

[ of 8000 or 9000, who were thus stationed out of 

I fire, and were ordered to prevent any man, not 

woundedj passing to the rear from the field of 

battle. After some difficulty Wolzogen was 

allowed to proceed. Having found his horse, while 

I it was being saddled he was condemned to be a 

I witness of the sufferings of the wounded, and of 

F the harrowing scene of operations performed on 

them, the spot having been selected for the 

station of tlie medical officers ; he has borne 

testimony to the indefatigable attention of our 

I countryman, Wylie, the Emperor Alexander's 



^^V On returning to his post, and regaining the 
Bcene of slaughter, he has described the remarkable 
appearance of the field of battle. Each shot as it 
Btruck the finely pulverized ground, raised a thin 
and ciu"ling cloud of dust; and as these clouds 
curled and crossed in various directions, they 

I resembled the agitated waves of the sea. 
Ouvarofs diversion we have seen disposed of, 
and the attack of the great redoubt was now, 
therefore, resumed by Beaubamois — Montbrun 
having been killed, Caulaincourt was ordered by 
/2 
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the Emperor to take hia place. The latter, at the 
head of the cuirassiers, charged and broke a line of 
Russian cavalry, which protected the flanks of the 
work, then wheeled to his left, routed a second 
line, and rushed with his dragoons into the work 
through the gorge, as the infantry of Eeauhamois 
were clamhering over its parapets. The gallant 
leader received hia death-wound at the very en- 
trance. His fate created a deep sympathy among 
his brother officers, for he was much beloved. He 
had left his hride in Paris on the morning of his 
marriage. In this tnelee Barclay himself was on 
the point of being cut down by a French cuirassier, 
when hia trusty and watchful orderly arrested the 
already upraised arm by a pistol shot 

All the redoubts were now in the power of the 
French. Those on the Russian left had, one or 
other, been taken and re-taken several times. 
Yet Gourgaud positively states that there was not 
in the course of this day a single redoubt taken by 
the French, which afterwards fell into the hands of 
the Russians. 

It was now near three o'clock. The cannonade 
had become languid, and " it was evident," writes 
Clausewitz, " that the battle was on its last legs ; 
and that according to all rule, the decision de- 
pended entirely on the possession of the last trump- 
card," i. e., the strongest reserve. The Russians, in 
a desperate attempt to re-establish themselves 
on the ground they had lost on their left, had been 
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anticipated by General Sorbier, who had imme- 
diately reported to Napoleon the threatened move- 
ment. 

The general appears to have disobeyed his orders 
in not repairing to the Emperor when sent for to 
receive fiarther instructions ; but he excused him- 
self on the ground that he was at that moment 
concentrating the fire of eighty piecea of artillery 
on the Russian masses. Napoleon, supposing from 
a movement of this nature that some ulterior 
oflFensive purpose was intended, and that the 
Buasian reserves could not have been yet engaged, 
still kept his guard in hand. 

We finish our account ■with a scene from 
Wolzogen's Memovren," now first presented to the 
English reader : — 

At five o'clock the cannonade had so far 
■ceased, that it was only at intervals and by starts, 
liiat it interrupted the deep silence which had 
tucceeded. Barclay could not comprehend why 
Napoleon did nothing farther to improve bis vic- 
tory ; for, in fact, the strongest points of the field 
were already in his power, particularly the great 
redoubt in the centre, and the three _/^)cAe8 before 

tSeminiskoe, as well as that village itself. An 
almost universal weariness pervaded the Russian 
army. Many of their generals were killed or 
wounded. Nearly all the commanding officers 
of re^ments gone. 
" Already, on my former return to the field, as 
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above related, I bad come across a lieutenant 
accompanied by about thirty or forty men in the 
rear of tbe line. In reply to my order tbat be 
should immediately rejoin his regiment, he an- 
swered— 'Thia is my regiment!' Every other man 
belonging to it was either killed or wounded. 
The Russian reserves had now been all brought 
forward ; on the other band, with the exception 
of the young guard, none of the imperial guard 
had been observed as forming part of Napoleon's 
column of attack. The French Emperor had it 
thus in his power BtUl to continue the contest on 
the Russian centre, or to strengthen bis right wing, 
throw ba«k Baggawouth'a corps in a heap, and 
take the Russian army in reverse, but he did 
nothing of the sort. 

" In consequence of this state of things, I was 
ordered by Barclay to seek Prince Koutousof, who 
had at no time during the day been seen in tbe 
line of battle, to represent to him the situation of 
both armies, and to obtain from him other instruc- 
tions ; and ' take care,' Barclay added, ' that the 
answer is put in writing, for one must be on one's 
guard with Koutousof 

" I rode some distance before I found the Prince. 
At last I came across him and his staff on the 
Moscow road, between two and three miles in rear 
of the army. They constituted so numerous a 
body that I judged it to be some reinforcement. 
Tbe officers composing tbe staff consisted entirely 
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of rich young Russian noblemen, whose tastes were 
the rioting in the enjoyment of every kind of 
luxury, and who had taken no part in the fearful 
and earnest business of that day's work. Amongst 
them was Colonel Toll, who was busily engaged in 
despatching a cold capon. 

" As soon as I had entered on my commisBion, 
■with a representation of the position and circum- 
stances of eaeh army, and had said that, except on 
the right wing and towards the left of the main road, 
all the strong posts had been lost, and that the regi- 
mente generally were in a state of the greatest 
exhaustion and destruction- — Koutousof, interrupt 
ing me, cried out, ' With what low camp-follower 
have you been drinking and muddling yourself, 
that yon are thus come to make such an absurd 
report to me ? Who can know so well as my- 
self how the battle stands! The attacks of the 
French have been everywhere successfully repulsed, 
and to-morrow morning I shall put myself at the 
head of the army, to drive the enemy, without 
'fiirther delay, from the sacred soil of Russia.' 
Saying this he looked round on the surrounding 
company, as challenging their acquiescence ; and 
they didnot refuse the desired assent," — -Wolzogen'a 
MemA}vre7i., p. 146. 

The result of Wolzogen's mission waa, after a long 
conHultation between Koutousof and his quarter- 
inaatw-general. Colonel Toll, a written order, to 
the effect that the Russian army should make no 
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further moTement in advance during the night, but 
remain in the position it then occupied, — its right 
leaning on the hill of Gorki, its left extending in 
the direction of a, wood to the other side of the old 
road to Moscow. Every preparation was at the 
same time to be made for attacking the enemy on 
the following morning. 

When Barclay read these instructions, he shook 
his head, and asked where was the power to come 
from which should enable them to make this 
attack ! Independent of their diminished numerical 
strength, the soldiers had been under arms the 
whole day without food ; none was promised for 
their night's bivouac, and exhausted human nature 
could do no more. He was saved, however, further 
difficulties by an aide-de-camp, who awakened 
him at three in the morning, with orders to 
send immediately the reserve artillery and the 
baggage to Mojaisk, the rest of the army to follow 
as soon as the passage was dear. 

At six o'clock Barclay qiutted his position with 
the last of his troops ; the rear-guard imder Platoff 
remained on the ground till ten, mid then followed 
the main body in its retreat to Mojaisk,— and this 
was the finishing movement of the terrible and 
sanguinary battle of Borodino. The cannonade 
had lasted from six in the morning till nine on the 
same evening, and 50,000 men, or one-third of their 
number engaged, were acknowledged by the Russians 
themselves to have been put hors-Hle-combat on 
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^^B -that day. Kever 'before, perliaps, had a battle 
^^K heen fought with so great a stake at iBsue, and bo 
^^H little commensurate result. Never had the ex- 
^^K ^nditure of human life been so inordinately dis- 
^^H. proportioned to the numbers engaged. 
^^H As regarded the Russians, this may partly have 
^^H been owing to that vicious deep, and close order 
^^H which they still employed in drawing up their armies; 
^^^1 and never was it seen in a more exaggerated form 
^^^1 'than at Borodino, where the cavalry was stationed at 
^^V only 300 paces in rear of the infantry, and the reserve 
^^M 1000 paces in rear of the cavalry. The position 
^^ft may hare also had something to do with the mag- 
^^B nitude of the Russian toss ; the columns occupying 
^^H it, pent up within its narrow limits, were mowed 
^^V "down by the French artillery without being able, by 
anymantBuvre, to reheve tbemselvea In fact, as Ge- 
neral de Fezensac relates, there was no manceu- 
Yring. When these columns were moved down in 
mass to the plain below, they still offered most 
palpable marks for Sorhier's guns. When removed 
again to the higher ground, they were exposed to 
the same murderous practice, though the Russian 
guard stood, unflinching, its ground in square, aa 

I long as a man remained to stand. 
As the convexity and contracted front of the 
Kusaian position rendered a corresponding forma- 
tion on the part of the French necessary, and their 
■columns were in consequence placed on converging 
4ines of attack, they were equally exposed to the 
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destructive effect of their enemy's artillery. Their 
loss, though lesa thau the Russian, has not heeo 
estimated lower than 20,000 men. More than 
once it was found necessary to remove their cav^iy 
still to the rear, as, stationary and inactive, they 
stood waiting for further orders in the centre. 
For it was a remarkable circumstance in the battle 
of Borodino, that, contrary to the usual disposition 
of this arm, a large portion of the French cavalry 
occupied the centre. ' It was here that Latour 
Maubourg and the Saxon cuirassiers, under Thiele- 
mans, so greatly distinguished themselves. 

Never, perhaps, were the characteristics of the 
two nations, Russian and French, more remark- 
ably brought out ; the passive enduring steadiness 
of the former, and the fiery impetuous daring of 
the latter. The Italians under Beauhamois, as is 
usual with troops well officered and well led, were 
not wanting in their duty, and moved to the attack 
of the great redoubt, and repelled Ouvarof's diver- 
sion on their flank with equal spirit and steadiness. 

If from masses we proceed to individuals, we 
find the straightforwardness and cool gallantry of 
the noble-minded Barclay, contrast favourably 
with the bewilderment and selfish conduct of the 
crafty Koutousof. Prince Bagration, who died 
shortly after of his wounds, rendered himself also 
conspicuous. On both sides the generals who dis- 
tinguished themselves were numerous, but on that 
of the French, the hero of the day was undoubtedly 
Marshal Ney. 
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Koutoaaofs coaraeness toward sWolzogen is easily 
explained by his despatch having been already 
written, announcing a victory. The report of "Wol- 
zogen by no means confirmed siieh an announce- 
ment; but the deception, which he gives TIB to under- 
stand the Emperor Alexander afterwards applied a 
stronger word to, might still, Koutouaof thought, 
be sustained, if the Russian army could only be held 
together so as to pass the night on the field of battle. 

We have mentioned the'Moscow militia. They 
were never, according to some authorities, engaged, 
and were formed by Touchkof, in the rear of his re- 
serve. Part of this reserve, however, certainly came 
under Poniatowaki's notice, and it is possible, there- 
fore, that the Moscow militia became exposed to the 
fire of his artillery ; otherwise one of the prettiest 
pages of Sir Walter Scott's writing, and the words 
he puts into the Kussian peasants' mouths — ^the 
youthful appearance of their corpses, their grey 
rnstic dresses, not yet changed for the uniform — 
become mere fictions of the imagination. 

The peasants composing this mjlitja had only 
joined a few days, and been enrolled a few weeks. 
It was no wonder that the general stationed them 
as far as he could out of harm's way; for we 

I cannot conceive him venturing to manceuvre them, 
or to deploy them on the narrow field of action in 
their front. 
The Russian is said to possess the same valu- 
dble and soldier-like qualities as the Englishman — 
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an inaenaibility to danger and an unconsciousness of 
defeat, except under the phyfiicai inability to rise 
agEun. Yet of what avail would these, otherwise 
usefiil elements of a good soldieiy be, without the 
habits of training and discipline, which time alone 
— a period, at leaat of montJis — can give. When 
our neighbours' much talked of invasion takes place, 
and our militia of twenty-one days training are 
posted in reserve on Salisbury Plain, to supply the 
deficiency of regular troops, and to look the part of 
an imposing force, the enemy being brought to 
action in that locality, what genera] will be bold 
enough to move them off their ground ? Should 
the fight come to the reserves, there would be an 
end of them, and the French would majrch to London 
from SaUnbury as easily as they did to Moscow from 
Borodino. Had Koutousof s militia had the ad- 
vantage of a longer training, or had circuuistances 
admitted of his interweaving them with his regular 
troops, he might have put them to some better use 
than as " stop" to fugitives from the field of battle. 
With regard to Napoleon's reserves, we have 
said how much fault has been found with the in- 
disposition of the Emperor to make use of them. 
Following out Clausewitz's familiar illustration by 
the "best trump card" — ^if these reserves are repre- 
sented by the card which holds the command of the 
game, and if they should not only be strong and 
intact, but fresh and ready when wanted, then was 
Napoleon justified throughout the day of Borodino, 
in listening neither to the intreaties of Ney, Murat, 
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^^M or DavDust, nor to his own temptation to bring 
^^^ fornard his reserves for the apparent purpose of an 
^^H earlier solution of the question ? The chief art of 
^^H Tar, he has himself told us, consists in being the 
^^^H strongest dq a given point ; the skilful management 
^^^K of reserves he was accustomed to consider scarcely 
^^H secondary to it. At Marengo they achieved his 
^^H victory, and their early employment lost Mela£ his. 
^^H Though they were not called on at AusterHtz, 
^^H Napoleon declared that m that battle they were 
^^^r worth another army to him ; at Wagram, without 
^^H them, on the Archduke John's making his ap- 
^^^1 jpearance, he would have been compromised even 
^^H in the moment of victory. At Lutzen they re- 
^^H' trieved the day for him. At Bautzen they gained 
^^H it At Waterloo they are still thought by some to 
^^H have been too hood brought forward. At Borodino 
^^^t . — " What shall I have to fight a battle \vith to- 
^^V morrow?" he replied, to Belliard, still urging 
him to bring them into action ; and to Daru, who, 
prompted by Berthier, is represented by Segur as 
whispering that "the critical moment was now 
^^^^ eoma" 

^^^B There was & third counsellor in the person of 
^^^r Bapp. He had been ordered to take the place of 
^^^B* General Compans, who was killed, and he was 
^^H shortly after wounded himself, while at the head 
^^H of the Blst regiment; the very regiment whose 
^^H battalion has been so summarily disposed of in the 
^^^^ -redoubt of Schwardino. 
^^B Kapoleon passed, and was standing by Bapp'a 
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side whUe hia own surgeon was dressing the wound : 
" I believe, Sire, you will be obliged to order your 
guard to charge." — " I shall certainly not do so," 
was the reply: " I have no wish to see my guard 
destroyed. I shall gain the day without" It 
was no immeaning question that Mapoleon had 
asked of Belliajd, for a second battle was debated 
in the Russian camp. He might also have in- 
quired how many men he should have had left 
to re-croas the Niemen. For while armed men 
would spring up for the Russians like the teeth of 
Cadmus, to him the loss of his guard would have 
been the loss of his army. The imperial guard 
justified his jealous care of them, — for it waa 
the only body which kept its ranks to the last. It 
was no ordinary bond between them. His reserve, 
in which he so much confided, was always composed 
of the guard ; and the confidence was mutual, aa 
well as unbounded. The union was cemented by 
the tie of a common danger, the recollection of a 
common success, the anticipation of a common 
glory. In these respects the field of battle levels 
all ranks. The Emperor lived amongst his guards, 
talked to them at their bivouac fires, and marched 
at their head. He slept amongst them, for his 
tent was always pitched in their camp. 

General Lossberrg, who commanded one of the 
Westphalian divisions, has described the impression 
made on him as his division arrived at night on the 
ground before Smolensko, by the order and death- 
like fltillness which reigned in the camp of the im- 
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penal guard. " Never shall I forget," he says, " the 
nomeut of our passing the Emperor's tent, when 
on officer rushed out on our appearance, and com- 
ided silence, as the Emperor was sieuping. The 
Tmces of the soldiera were instantly hushed." 

They participated in his pleasures. It is a French 
.]^cture ; but we may depend upon it, that the newly 
arrived portrait of the King of Rome, brought by 
E&usset on the day preceding Borodino, and exposed 
at the Emperor's tent-door for his faithful guard's 
criticism, did not make one pulsation lessof enthu- 
,^aBm on the following day. 

, We have thus far followed our author through 
the first part of the campaign. As he baa, in aide- 
de-camp fashion, ridden somewhat rapidly, we have 
taken the liberty to loiter on the road, for the 
purpose of picking up details he possibly thought 
iperfiuous to collect. 

After Borodino, we find him in command of the 
4th regiment of the line, in consequence of its 
lieutenant-colonel having been killed in that battle 
— a poet evidently more congenial to his taste 
than that of the staff officer, — one which he seems 
immediately to have appreciated, by the devotion 
he gave to it of all his enei^es and all his feeling 
Such a post cannot be filled by halves. There ie 
not a position with a wider range of duties to be 
performed by man for the benefit of his fellow-man, 

where greater moral reaponsibihty is involved, 
t of commanding officer of a regi- 
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We will leave him in the enjoyment of hia new 
command, within a day's march of Moscow, on the 
eminence where his men shouted " Moscow ! Mos- 
cow !" on their first obtaining a view of the city, 
and, consulting only our readers' curiosity, and un- 
restrained by the considerations which measure 
the pace of the stately historian, transfer ourselves 
to the opposite side, to see what may be going 
on there. Accordingly, we find the Russian army 
occupying as bad a position as can well be imagined 
for the part it was called on to play. Its right 
rested on a marsh of the Moskawa before Fili, 
its left on a height call Worobiewo ; immediately 
in its rear lay the river, and the suburbs of the 
city, so that, in case of a reverse, any well-regulated 
retreat would have been impossible. We find, also, 
that a council of war is summoned by Koutousof, 
to assenable at four o'clock in the evening, (the 
13th,) to decide the question whether battle is to 
be received in the above position or not The 
generals Barclay, Bennigsen, Doctorof, Oster- 
mann, Kownonitzen, Yermolow, and Colonel Toll, 
are present. Barclay first takes the word, and 
asserts that the position was not tenabie ; and that, 
of the two, he would rather sacrifice Moscow than 
the army. Bennigsen, on the other hand, sup- 
ported by Doctorof, maintains that the position 
is strong enough for the purpose, Wolzogen hints 
that Bennigsen was not sincere in this opinion, for 
that he must have undoubtedly known that Kout- 
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ouBof had come to the council with a foregone con- 
duffion to surrender Mobcow at all costa ; but that 
he was prompted by his ambition to speculate on 
the opportunity afforded him, of damaging the 
commander-in-chief, and turning an opposite re- 
commendation to his own advantage. Doctorof, 
a hrave soldier and a more single-minded man, 
merely fell into an error of judgment Kownoni- 
tzen, Yermolow, and Oatermann, acknowledged the 
faults of the position, but were anxious to resume 
the offensive, and attack the French wherever they 
could find them. Colonel Toll was for occupying 
a flank position, parallel to the rood from Smolensko 
to Moscow, which, if it could not ensure the safety 
of the city, would at least cover the retreat of the 
aimy. 

Deeming neither of the last two propositions 
practicable, Koutousof decided for the retreat of 
the army through Moscow, on the south-eastern 
road to Kolomna, 

Chambray and Boutourlin have each given a 
somewhat different vemon of this council of war. 
They may, however, be reconciled in the main 
points, with the account which we hare selected 
from Wolzogen, who, as Barclay's aide-de-camp, 
had probably the best authority for what he has 
told us. 

There is a difference in the names of some of 
the members composing the council, Eaiewskoi 
is not mentioned by Boutourlin as having been 
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present, but is in the memoir which is believed by 
Cbambray to be penned by the hand of Barclay. 
Doctorof is not alluded to in the latter document, 
but appears in Wolzogen's account, which nearly 
agrees with the memoir ascribed to Barclay. Yer- 
molof and Toll, though present, had probably, 
from their inferior rank, no vota 

It ia not clear that Koutousof made Rostopchin, 
the governor of Moscow, acquainted with the de- 
cision of this council of war at Fill ; but it ia 
certain that the latter had already taken ateps tiO 
carry out the measures which had been previously 
determined on, either by himself alone, or in con- 
junction with others, whenever the juncture should 
arrive for their execution. Koutousof probably 
did not think it advisable to warn the inhabitants 
of the close proximity of the enemy, until the army 
had first passed through the city. 

On the night of the 13th they were still sleep- 
ing in a half-consciousness of security, — still lulled 
and willing to be deceived by Rostopchin 's boast- 
ful proclamations. What the effect would be of 
awakening 300,000 of the people out of their 
slumbers to pack and save their goods from the 
grasp of the foe, — to leave their native city and 
their home within a few hours, for another they 
knew not whither, in the wide waste of the 
Russian Empire, — may easily be conceived. Yet 
Buch was the scene which actually occurred ; and 
that, too, in the midst of a retreating army 
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^^B 90,000 men. Although some of the richer in- 
^^^L-iuiibitaats had already quitted the city, the main 
^^Hflfp^ of the population, in their ignorance of the 
^^^Hieitt state of atfaiis, remained uncertain whether to 
^^V By or stay. 

^^^B The Kusdan army commenced its retreat through 
^^H the town at three o'clock on tlie morning of the 14lh 
^^^ of September. Before it was yet light, a stoppage in 
the streets of the suburb of Dorogo-milo brought the 
Eussian troops to a dead stand, and Wolzogen was 
dispatched by Koutousof to make his way forwards, 
clear up the cause, and remove the impediment. 
Having with great difficulty succeeded in forcing a 
passage, he found the further progress of the whole 
body, cavalry, infantry, and artillery, suspended by 
their having only one bridge to cross the Moskaw£L 

■ No arrangements had been made for the passage 
of tlie river — there was not a single oflGcer of the 
quarter-maater-general's department present He 
observed an anmiunition w^gon boldly plunge 
into the stream and make good its passage. By 
his remonstrances, commanding officers exerted 

I themselves, and other fords were found for the 
cavahy. His old friends, the Moscow militia, 10,000 
strong, stood next. To their commander, General 
Markow, he merely suggested their tucking up 
their trowsers and taJiing off their stocking. 
With a less active officer, or an hour's less time, 
what disaatrouH consequences might not have en- 
sued from a stoppage of this nature I 
J2 
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As Boon as it was broad day, Koutousof CToased 
the bridge liimaelf, and disappearing among the 
streets, followed the road to Kolomna. Barclay 
took his station in an open space of the city, while 
the whole army defiled before him. It was no 
parade cenanony; but, judging from the men's 
countenances, rather the march of a funeral party. 
At eleven o'clock the general and his staff rode 
through the last barrier of Moscow, on the Eolomoa 
road. 

KoFtopchin had joined himself to the suite. At 
some distance from the route, the party had their 
attention drawn to a nunaher of soldiers attending 
carriages. As they approached nearer, Wolzogen 
remarked that these carriages were the fire-engines 
of Moscow. Greatly surprised, he asked Rostop- 
chin wherefore he had brought these with him! 
To which Rostopchin replied, "that he had good 
reasons for doing so. Nevertheless," added he, 
" as regards myself, I have only brought the horse 
on which I ride, and the clothes I wear on my 
body,"* 

Another remarkable indication that the catas- 
trophe about to follow was not the mere idea of yes- 
terday, and that others beside Rostopchin were in 
the secret, appears from a speech Wolzogen states 
he, with others, had heard Count Sagrewski m^e 
before Borodino, to the effect that if they did not 
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gain the victory on that day, there would still re- 
main another Poscharsky to help them. Poscharaky, 
it must be not«d, had saved the Russian empire 
from Polish domination in 1612. But there was a 
significant play on the word and a peculiar em- 
phasis given to it, which convinced Wolzogeu that 
Sagrewfiki's application of it was only in the sense 
Foschar bears in the Russian language — namely, 
conflagration. — (Wolzc^en, p. 152.) 

Although Barclay had quitted Moscow with the 
last corps of the Russian army, Miloradowitch, 
commanding the rear guard, remained to negotiate 
a convention with Murat, who, with the French 
advanced guard, had arrived before the gates of the 
city at noon, which enabled him to bring off the 
whole of the straggling soldiers, and such of the 
inhabitants as had still lingered to make some dis- 
position of their property, in preference to leaving 
it to the enemy. 

Were we disposed to moralize, the riches of 
Moscow offer a fine occasion. The indifference 
with which their Russian possessors threw aside 
the costliest articles of luxury to make room in 
their conveyances for clothing and provisions, 
ought to convince ua of the truth of the opinion, 
that food and warmth constitute the only real 
wants of man. The most valuable objects lay 
disregarded about the streets by the Russians, as 
they were afterwards abandoned on the saow by 
the French, their next possessors. How eagerly 
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would the last have bartered them for a little brea^' 
or an old blanket. 

It was six in the evening before the last soldier 
■of the rear-guard quitted Moscow. Miloradowitch, 
after proceeding seven wereta on the road to Ka- 
lomna, halted for the night Barclay's staff had 
quartered themselves in a country house at the 
entrance of a village on the same road. In the 
night they were awakened suddenly by the son of 
the proprietor announcing that Moscow was on 
fire on every side, and was a prey to piUage by 
Kussians and French in common. Hastening out, 
the glowing red of the horizon immediately con- 
firmed the announcement 

On the lath, the Russian army remained sta- 
tionary, to give time to the inhabitants to clear 
the incumbered roads. We also will pause a mo- 
ment, for a word concerning the real author of the 
conflagration. It would hardly have been neces- 
sary to waste even that moment, had it not been 
for RoBtopchin's solemn denial of having lent his 
authority for the aet. The question was supposed 
to have been set at rest by Boutourlin, the Emperor 
of Busaia's aide-de-carap, who wrote his history 
mider the eye, and, as it were, under the authority, 
of the Emperor Alexander himself. Rostopchin, 
on hearing that Boutourlin was about to publish 
his work, requested to see it first, and then made 
no objection to the responsibility cast upon him in 
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it of being the author of the fire. Yet, in 1826, 
ten years after the appearance of Boutourlin'e 
accountj he wrote hia pamphlet of La verriU sur 
I'Incendie de Moscou, in which he disavows all 
daim to the honour of being the author of what 
Alison terms "a sublime effort of patriotic devotion." 
Clausewitz relates, that being in the society of Roa- 
topchin seven or eight days after the fire, the gover- 
nor moved heaven and earth to repudiate the idea 
of his being the author of it, and used the most pas- 

Ieionate exclamations to convmce those present 
- Sir Walter Scott, in his " Life of Napoleon," says 
that " almost all the eye-witnesses have imputed it 
-(the fire) to a sublime yet almost horrible exertion of 
ipatriotic decision on the part of the Russians, their 
•government, and, in particular, of the governor, 
jKostopchin. . . . On the other hand, there are many, 
land those good judges of the prohabiUties of such 
an event, who have shown strong reasons for be- 
Jieving that Moscow shared but the fate of a de- 
^rted city, which is ahnost always burned as well 
.88 pillaged."— (8th ed., p. 119.) 
> In reply to Rostopchin's deoial, Boutourlin, in a 
"(ubseqnent edition of his histoiy, writes—" It is 
^ungracious to disbelieve a man who would thus 
voluntarily despoil himself of the glory of a civic 
crown to mingle in the crowd ; but the result of 
"the most exact investigation has left no room in 
^^^ the author's mind to doubt, that the fire of Moscow 
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was prepared and executed by tlie Ruesian authori- 
ties ;" in other words, by the governor, RoetopchiiL* 
It is the Emperor Alexander's aide-de-camp who 
thus speaks ; whereforgj then, Kostopchin's denial ? 
Wolzogen has fumiahed us with an explanation in 
the following anecdote :-^" Roatopchin waa once in 
my presence asked downright by a friend, " Who 
was the author of the conflagration of Moscow !" — 
" That question h;is the Emperor liimself not yet 
asked me," replied he, " and I therefore consider 
myself bound to give an answer thereon to no one 
else."-f " From which we may conclude," continues 
Wolzogen, "that Rostopchin performed that act 
without the knowledge of the Emperor, who pur- 
posely avoided being made acquainted with the 
author, as he should have felt himself called on to 
visit him with punishment." Indeed it is certain that 
Rostopchin ever remained an unfavoured man in 
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the Russian court, and that Alexander spoke coldly 
on that which has been extolled by historians as 

tilie highest effort of patriotism of modem times. 
On the 16th of September, the Russian army 
was again in motion. When traversing Moscow on 
Hie 14th, the curiosity of Clausewitz was, he tells 
Ma, greatly excited as he rode with the leading 
liivision to see the line of march which would be 
adopted. He knew that two lines, leading in very 
different directions, had been recommended ; one 
^_ fay the road to "Wladimir, the other by that to 
^^kS^luga. Koutousof took neither, hut the inter- 
^^pWediate one to Kalonina. Murat Lad, in the evea- 
ing of the 14th, with his cavalry and the division 
Dufour, followed for some distance the road to 
Wladimir, supposing /Aai to have been Koutousof 'a 
route. Every road leading out of Moscow had 
been so indiscriminately trodden and beaten by the 
countless throng of its inhabitants, which indeed 
still poured along, that it was impossible for the 
French to discover, hy the usual indications attend- 
ing the march of an army, which direction the 
Russians had really on that morning taken. 

After crossing to the right bank of the Moskawa 
at Borowskoi, Koutousof now resolved to make that 
celebrated flank march, which, from its successful 
result, procured him so much credit Wolzogen 
and others however regard it more in the light of a 
lucky acddent than the work of any deep-laid com- 
bination. Following the course of the Pachra, 
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Koutoiiaof was on the 17th at Kasctira, and on 
the 18th, at Podolak. On the 19th, pursuing still 
his circular direction round Moscow, he halted at 
Kraeno-Pachra, on the old road from the metro- 
poliB to Kaluga. 

These marches, for the most part performed 
in the night, for the purpose of keeping the French 
as much as posaibie in ignorance of the Eus- 
sian movements, were illumined by the column 
of fire which arose from the still-burning city. 
Though at so great a distance, (the scale on the 
maps indicate about twenty-five English miles,) 
the ashes were even wafted, by occasional gusts of 
wind, over the line of march. In return, execra^ 
tions loud and deep were showered on the heads 
of those whom the Russian soldiers were taught to 
consider the sole perpetrators of the deed — the 
French. 

Siuce the fall of man, individuals have been per- 
mitted to inhabit this earth, to keep, it may be, by 
theirtortuouscourse8,the story before our eyesof that 
creeping animal who beguiled our first parent, To 
them it is more agreeable and natural to go crooked 
than to go straight, to crawl than to walk upright. 
Speech they use, but to conceal their thoughts ; 
and when they smile, then is their victim's destruc- 
tion at hand. Koutousof exerted all his powers of 
craft and falsehood to divert from himself, and 
fasten on others, the odiimi which he suspected 
jvould attach itself to the surrender of Mobcott 
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■without another blow. On the 16th of September 
he dispatched Colonel Michaud, an en^neer officer 
of some celebrity ia the Eussian army, a Pied- 
montese by birth, and no frieaid to Barclay, with a 
report to the Enaperor, setting forth that the Iobs 
of Moscow was the inevitable result of the evacua- 
tion of Smolensko ; that the errors which had 
taken place in the direction of the army under the 
command of Barclay at the commencement of the 
campaign, and every untoward event which had oc- 
curred since, were but the natural consequences of 
the iU-judged policy which he had pursued. Up 
to this dispatch, Koutousof'a demeanour to Barclay 
had been full of deference and courtesy. As soon 
as he judged the day was come when the contents 
would be known, his conduct became suddenly 
altered, and his treatment seemed so manifestly 
intended to demonstrate his opinions, that Barclay 
could no longer, with any respect for himself, hold 
communication with hiro. At Krasno-Pachra, 
Barclay's quarters had even been assigned beyond 
the line of outposts, in the hope that he might be 
carried off by the French. Once sensible, how- 
ever, of Koutousof's course towards him, he felt 
that such double-dealing was worth no conciliatory 
effort on his own part, and he determined to quit the 
army — a resolution he put into effect on the 20th, 
notwithstanding the earnest remonstrances of all his 
brother ofBcers. Alexander did Barclay lull justice 
afterwards ; but the Emperor had a difficult card to 
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play at the tima The strongest jealousy had been 
exhibited by his Kussian officers towards those 
foreigners whose positions in the army invested 
them with an influence which was supposed to 
be the source of all its misfortunes. The chief of 
these were, Barclay, Wolzogen, and dausewitz. In 
an interview with the Emperor, which Wolzogen 
was admitted to, soon after Barclay's resignation of 
his command, his Imperial Majesty declared to the 
effect that, " though Barclay was somewhat slow, 
and had sometimea not rightly comprehended him , 
he considered him an honest and able man, who had 
dedicated all his powers to the service of the nation 
and the Emperor ; that he stood in his estimation 
far beyond the immoral Koutousof ; but that the 
most absolute monarch was obhged to sacrifice, occa- 
sionally, his own to public feeling, and that Barclay 
must therefore, for the present, remain in the re- 
tirement, or exile as the world called it, which he 
had himself sought When the time was ripe, he 
should be again placed in his service." This remark- 
able conversation was concluded by the Emperor's 
commanding an absolute silence on its subject.* 

Wolzogen did not fare better than his countrymen 
in the estimation of the Gussian officere. Clausewitz 
overheard one of tbem, who had just returned from 
head-quarters, describe hiin as a fat and poisonous 
spider, who sat in a comer meditating mischiet 
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On the 2 1st of September, Koutousof commenced 
ntrenching liimseif in a, position covered by the 
9«hra. 
I* To Murat and the advanced-guard had been 
sommitted the task of watching the Russian pro- 
They were not Buccessful in accomplish- 
and the twelve days' uncertainty which 
f Napoleon was under with regard to the where- 
abouts of his enemy, greatly added to his embar- 
''Haasmenta. It was not until the 22nd of September, 
when Koittonaof was at Krasno-Pachra, that Mm'at 
attempted t-o pass the Moskwa at Borowaki, in the 
behef that Koutousof had retreated by the Kolomna 
'l_ toad ; and he did not discover hia error before he 
iched Brounitzy, from which place he took a re- 
Ktrograde direction to Podolsk, whither he arrived 
1 the 25th of September. 

Murat'a force now consisted of Poniatowski'a 

, the reserves of cavalry, the division Clo- 

irede, and the division Dufour, — General Friant, 

I former commander, having been disabled at 

Jorodino. 

On the 26th of September, Napoleon became at 
tength acquainted with the certain position of the 
Russian army ; and conceiving that it was by much 

I too close to himself, and threatened by far too 
gignificantly hia ci:immunication, sent orders to 
Murat to make Koiitouaof fall back some days' 
marches to the rear. 
On the 27th, Murat a^icordingly, moving from 
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Podolsk, placed himself in poaitioa on the right 
flank of the Russian army. But Koutousof was 
now strong enough to laugh at a mere menace,, 
and let it be understood that Napoleon must come 
in person, with his main body, before the notice 
to retire would be attended to. His forces had 
lately been recruited by 12,000 Cossacks, in the 
most effective state. Hi a sick and wounded 
were dady rejoining their regiments, Volimteers 
and militia only asked for arms. Each hour 
brought him fresh strength, as it diminished that 
of Napoleon. He was precisely strongest where 
the latter was weakest, for the only effective cavalry 
of the French ajmy was now that of the guard ; 
when Murat sent bis own horsemen to forage, he was 
obHged to protect them with infantry. Probably the 
reports which Napoleon caused, on the 28th, to bs 
(rirculated of his immediate intention to march on 
Koutousof from Moscow, induced the latter — the 
season not being yet advanced enough for his 
ulterior plana — to make preparations for a farther 
retreat. They were sufficient to suspend Napoleon's 
departure from Moscow for the present. 

The Russian general, however, continued hi^ 
rearward movement leisurely, but with occasional 
sharp skinnishes, until, on the 4th of October, h& 
passed the Nara, and took up an intrenched position 
on its right bank. His rear-guard occupied Taru- 
tino ; his bead-quarters Lestaszewo. Murat's head- 
quarters were at Winkowo, his advanced posts 
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"between that village and Tarutino ; but his dis- 
tresses became so insupportable, and bis cavalry 
grew to so deplorable a state, that on the 12th of 

I October he dispatched his aide-de-camp, General 
Rosetti, to make known to Napoleon his condition, 
and his inability to hold his ground in front of the 
Bussians any longer. 

On the 4th of October, Napoleon directed Lau- 

' liston to proceed to the Russian head-quarters, 

! with a letter for the Emperor Alexander, supposed 
to contain conciliatory propositions for peace ; and, 
in the interim, for an exchange of prisoners. 
Koutousof and Laurieton had accordingly an in- 
terview, when it was promised the letter should 

■ be forwarded. 

On the 13th, Napoleon's increasing difficulties 
naking him impatient for a reply, Lauriston was 
again dispatched. He was well received, but what 
exactly passed in these interviews, or what were the 
exact contents of the letter, has never been per- 
fectly known ; but what we do know is, that on 
the morning of the 18tli of October, Koutousof 

1 attacked Murat with his whole strength. 
The blow fell when it was least expected. At 
the advanced posts, nothing was thought of hut 
peace, "With the French, " the wish was father to 
the thought ;" and all kinds of rumours calculated 
to deceive were designedly circulated by the Rus- 
wans. The little war of outposts had ceased; a 
puspenmon of arms had been tacitly acknowledged ; 
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and Murat'a vanity and vigilance being soothed 
and lulled by tbe flatteries of the Coasacke, he gave 
little heed to the defects of his position. He paid 
for his neghgence with the loss of 1500 men made 
prisoners, thirty-eight pieces of cannon, and all his 
baggage. His right was covered by the river Nara, 
his left was what the French term " en I'air ;" there 
waa nothing to protect its front, flank, or rear. It 
was the absence of this protection which had nearly, 
and should have entirely, had the Russians suc- 
ceeded in their original plans, caused hia ruin. A 
wood near, unoccupied, and not even patrolled, would 
enable the Russian columns to approach without 
Murat's knowledge ; and a defile in rear of the 
French was designed to be seized, ivith a view of 
cutting off their only line of retreat. Koutousof 
put his columns into motion on the evening of the 
17th of October. They marched all night, and 
were divided into five bodies. At day-break on 
the 18th, one of these bodies, chiefly consisting of 
cavalry under Orlof-Denisof, turned the left flank 
of the French, and seized the above defile, of Spaa 
Krapha, A second and third column under Ba^a^ 
wouth and Stroganof,were intended dmultaneously 
to attack the Iront of the French left and left centre ; 
but, owing to the frequent miscalculations in war of 
time and distance, it was seven o'clock before these 
generals were in a position to fall on, and they 
gave the French, therefore, ample time to stand 
their arms. Two other bodies of troops occupied 
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le ground towards the Nara, and another formed 
in the wood, and on the French left, to Bupport 
Orlof. Munit, t^diig no counsel but that of bold- 
ncBS, sometimes a better soldier's friend than pru- 
dence, chained Eaggawouth's superior force at the 
head of the Cuirassiers, and arrested his ftirther 
progress. That general halted to cannonade, which 
allowed Murat breathing time to attend to the 
defile in his rear. Here Orlof-Denisof, not properly 
md not early enough supported by the column from 
jibe wood, was unable to hold his ground, and being 

.ven from it, Murat effected his retreat with the 
we hare stated. 

Napoleon was, as our author relates, at a review 

his troops in the Kremlin, distributing promo- 
and honours, when Murat's aide-de-camp 
arrived with the intelligence of the disastrous afEidr 
of Winkowo. It put an end at once to all hopes of 
peace, as well as to further lingering at Moscow. 
The Emperor became abstracted, the review was 
brought to a close, and the troops were dismissed, 
to prepare for marching that very night 

We have now conducted our reader to the point 
in the campaign where we shall leave him in the 
hands of our author. Hitherto, we have but at- 
tempted to sketch those parts which he has touched 
lightly, from not being immediately connected 
with them. Whde, therefore, his regiment has 
Iseen reposing at Moscow, we have followed the 
advanced-guard, the infantry attached to which, 
k 
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consisting of the division Dufour, late Friant's, 
were incessantly engaged in marching and foraging 
for Murat'a exhausted cavalry until tlie action of 
Wiokowo. As io consequence of this aSau' the 
army was again concentrated, and the 3rd corps 
laid the 4th regiment took an important part in 
the operations which followed, we feel we should 
only mar the interest of General de Fezensac'a 
journal by further interference with its details. 
There are, however, considerations connected with 
this part of the campaign which we may notice 
without detriment to the story. 

There is not a question which has perplexed com- 
mentators more than Napoleon's motive for hia 
prolonged stay, and his continued inaction, at Mos- 
cow. They are argued to be the greatest mistakes 
of his campaign. It is a curious circumstance, that 
not only these mistakes of the French Emperor, but 
Koutousof 's own errors, all turned to the advantage 
of the latter. To render this intelhgihle, we must 
make ourselves acquainted with the roads round 
Moscow, which were the scenes of operatious. Our 
young friend may by this time have felt sufficient 
interest in the campaign to seek to form an opinion 
of his own ; it is even pos-sible that he 'may have 
fancied himself Napoleon or Koutousof, and have 
considered what he should have done under their 
circumstances ; as a general, therefore, he must 
consult his maps for a little knowledge of the coun- 
try he has to fight in. Should this be too great a 
trouble, and he regard a.map as he would a roll of 
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I I^yptian hieroglypliics, we recommend him to pass 
■over the following pages ; but should he seek for 
Klaore information than a mere tale of fighting and 
lliorrora would impart, we will willingly accompany 
' him in his research. 

Dividing Moscow into two imaginary compart- 
ments, north and south, he will find that there are 
^^B five principal lines of road issuing from the southern 
^^^ftlialf. Beginning with the most westward, we see 
^^^t one leading to Mojaisk and Smolensko, by which 
^^H tiie two armies had marched. Next to this, in a 
^^^^ south-westerly direction, is the road to Kaluga 
^^H: This road, immediately on leaving Moscow, Bub- 
^^^^divides itself into two, the new and the old, but 
^^H|BtiU arriving, though by different courses, at the 
^^^TKune spot, the former passing by Borowsk and Malo 
Jaroslavets, the latter by Ghorki and Tarutino. 
The third great road leads in a southern line to 
Serpukho fay Podolsk. The fourth is by a ^outh- 

■ eastern to Riazan, by Kolonma and Brounitzy; 
and the fifth to Wladimir, — this is the most easterly, 
and takes an opposite direction from Mojaisk. 
Our reader will also recollect Koutousof 's councU 
of war at Fdi, and Toll's recommendation that the 
Russian army should take up a flank position on 
the Mojaisk roai.l, and so cover their retreat if they 
could not save their city ; and, that far from fol- 
^^^ lowing this course, Koutousof traversed Moscow, 
^^^L and took the south-easterly road to Riazan ; that at 
^^^^ forowskoi he changed his direction by hie flank 
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march to Podolsk, on the third, or eouthem line ; 
and that from Podolsk, still contimiing his circular 
direction, he proceeded to Ghorki, and toot up a 
position at Kraano Pachra The whole of this line of 
march was within twenty-five English miles of Mos- 
cow. With what well-founded hopeaof success might 
not Napoleon, at any period of it, have attacked 
his enemy ? Instead of which he was satisfied to 
let Murat fight in the air, and waste his time and 
his strength in pursuing where there was nothing 
to follow, for he reached Erounitzy before he had 
ascertained that his enemy had never passed 
through that town, and he then retrograded to 
Podolsk to look for him there. 

On the other hand, what prevented Koutousof 
adopting at first the position he placed himself in 
at last, an operation he might have performed in 
two days instead of ten, either by laying himself 
along the flank of the French advancing columns, 
with his left on Wereia, and with only Poniatowski 
to watch, or by stiU passing through Moscow, and 
taking the road to Kaluga instead of that to 
Kolomna ? 

It will be perhaps answered, that Koutouaof's 
purpose was to deceive Napoleon as to his real 
direction, and that he actually did succeed in this 
object, for a party of French troops proceeded, 
in error, some distance on the road to Wladimir, 
and Napoleon was twelve days before he knew 
Koutouaof's exact position. But the latter might. 
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' tyallowmg a detacliment of his troops to proceed in 
the direction of Wladimir, and by other falae indi- 
cations, have still accomplished the same pmpose ; 
and, at any rate, we think that Napoleon would have 
hesitated before entering Moscow with a large array 
iging on his flank, and threatening his communi- 

1 cations. These speculations are, however, endless ; 
and it is easy to reason after the event And as 
for the plea that hae been set up of Koutousof 
having made his route designedly circuitous for the 
purpose of misleading his enemy, we doubt whether 
it was one he would have advanced himsBlf on 
any day previous to the 17th of September, when 
he turned off from the Kolomna road at Borowskoi. 
For on the day previous, viz., the 16th, the date of 
his report to the Emperor Alexander of hia reasona 
for evacuating Moscow, no mention was made, 
either in his despatch or in hia conversation with 
Colonel Michaud, by whom it was conveyed, of any 

■ fixed plans for the future, — for the simple reason, 
TVolzogen thinks, that he had nona 
Napoleon's inaction, therefore, enabled the Bus- 
fflan commander to rectify his own fault, and even 
to turn it to his own profit, by the delay it inter- 
posed to another general action. In the relative 
I conditions of the two armies, every moment gained 
for the Russians was proportionately detrimental 
to the French. Still Koutousof could not have 
calculated on that prolonged stay of Napoleon in 
Sloacow, which so befriended him. Neither can 
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we ourselves account for it, except by the Emperor's 
having persuaded himself that the fact of his occu- 
pation of the capital would enable him to stand on 
Jiigher ground in the negotiation which he deluded 
himself with thinking at hand. Napoleon knew 
that the possession of Moscow — in a military point 
of view — was valueless to him ; in a poHtical, be 
perhaps dreaded that bis first step from the citj 
would be construed into inability to retain its 
possession, and be the first indication of a retreat. 
His commimications had become most precarious. 
The interesting and truth-telling report of General 
Baraguay d'Hilliers, who was intrusted with their 
preservatioUj show the dangers and the losses at- 
tending every convoy from station to station. 
Although there were 2000 chateaux in the neigh- 
bourhood of Moscow still offering resources, eveiy 
day increased the difficulty of collecting supphes, 
and extended the circle of marauding. The attacks 
of the Cossacks grew more daring ; and the 
enemy— who had seized Wereia, and threatened 
to annihilate Murat — and the winter, which was 
now at hand, awoke him from his dream. 
How many fine days had Napoleon wasted in 
Moscow ! When he at last took the route to 
Kaluga, and made bis night march by cross roads 
from the old to the new road, bad weather had 
already set in, and the troops suffered severely 
from wet. 

Alison, in his History of Europe, has quoted 
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a opinion of Napoleon that paints him to the life, 
by his own hand. It may contain the secret of his 
persisting in remaining at Moscow : " In politics, 
you must never retrace your steps ; if you have 
committed a fault, you must never acknowledge 
you are conscious of it Error, steadily adhered to, 
becomes a virtue in the eyes of posterity." It is 
not our part to justify either the soundness or 
the morality of the maxim ; but it may explain, in 
this instance, his unwillingness to give the order 
for retreat. It was at length issued from the poor 
weaver's hut at Gorodnia, on the 26th of Sep- 
tember, after the battle of Malo Jaxoslavets. The 
marshals looked on in silence, while the struggle 
was taking place between Pride and Reason. Na- 
poleon sat for one hour in silence, his head buried 
in his hands, his eyes fixed on the map before hino. 
I Pride for the moment prevailed, and Napoleon 
' hesitated to order a retreat which, so soon after a 
battle, would argue a defeat But as Reason re- 
sumed her sway, the experienced soldier reco- 
gnised his position, and knew that no other course 
a now open to him. The decision talhed with 
■ the opinions of his generals. They did not doubt 
\ the success of another battle, which they deemed 
t impossible to avoid, if an advance on Kaluga was 
to be persevered in ; but they dreaded that their 
^aater, like Pyrrhus, should be ruined by another 
victory. 

It was a curious coiocidence, that the two anmea 
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ehoiild have turned their backs on each other a 
the same moment. At nine o'clock on the mora 
ing of the 26th of September, Napoleon receivf 
intelligence that the Russian advanced posts v 
in the act of being withdrawn from Malo Jar 
Javets, while his owa were forming themselves intQ 
a rear-guard to cover his retreat. 

It was now that the tale of horror began whieih.^ 
has been painted in its hideous reohty by Lebaume 
and Segur. Some esa^eration there may be in 
both, but we find the general fidelity of the pic- 
ture confirmed by the more sober touches of the 
Marquis de-Chambray and General de Fezensac. 

We cannot, however, coincide in Sir Walter 
Scott's opinion that Count Segur's situation in the 
civil household of Napoleon (as Mareschal de Lc^s) 
was more favourable for collecting intelligence as an 
historian than if he had taken an active part ii 
military operations. We revert to Sir Charta 
Napier's cobbler, and ask whether it is the titt 
tattle of the servants or facts authenticated by eyt 
witnesses which the reader requires — the goss 
of the sutler's tent or the history of the < 
paign — in fine, whether the life of a warrior c 
be written by a man totally ignorant of the e 
of war. 

Sir Walter Scott has illustrated his opinion t 
an anecdote which he states is from high authority! 
to the effect that " a battle is in one respect iike'fl 
ball, every one recdiecta the nert morning t 
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partner with whom he danced, and what p 

tween them ; but none save a bystander can give a 

general account of the whole party."* 

"Now, Count Segur's duty," Sir Walter con- 
tinues, "having been to take up and distribute 
quarters for the imperial household, he eminently 
resembled the bystander in his opportunities of 
collecting exact information." But surely the ex- 
actitude of the information must also depend some- 
what on the credibility of the informer. Was Segur 
never imposed upon by the passion for quizzing in 
the relater ? Of what size, Gourgaud asks, was the 
horse in whose carcase the wounded French soldier 
had passed so many days after the battle of Boro- 
dino ? 

The publication of Segur's book made a great 
impression at the time. The candour of his admis- 
sions bespoke his readers' favour ; his glowing 
descriptions excited their feelings. But General 
Gourgaud viewed them in the light of insults to 
ttie French army and Napoleon. As a Frenchman 
ind faithful officer of the Emperor, he considered 
Iris country humiliated and his commander dia- 
laraged and reduced to the dimensions of an ordi- 
Jlary individual, and he wrote for answer a Critical 



* The writer of these pages heard the worils quoted in the 
text related bj a celebrated contrihutor to the Quarterly Bariat, 
ts haring been used in answer to a qnestjon put b; bim to the 
high aothoritj alluded fo, for the pnrpoee of aacei-tniniDg at what 
hour the battle of Waterloo began. We need bardtj i»j that 
igh authority waa ' The Duke,' 
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Exmnmation of Count Segur's Work. Invective, 
however, will not serve for ai^ument, nor will 
ridicule establish truth. "We rise from Gourgaud's 
bitter Barcasms with the impression that though in 
some minor details Segur Itas laid himself open to the 
charge of Lncorrectnesa, and has worked up descrip- 
tions somewhat beyond what the facts would jus- 
tify, the great realities by which he first awakened 
our interest remain untouched. Much of what 
Gourgaud has impugned in Segur as destitute of 
truth, the reader will find home out in General 
Fezensac's journal, particularly the demoralization 
of the army, its insubordination in the retreat, the 
pillage and plundering throughout the campaign, 
the burning and wanton destruction of property 
from first to last, the sacrifice of food and stores by 
the onslaught of its own soldiers, and lastly, and 
not the least painful item in the catalogue, the 
massacre of the Russian prisoners by the foreign 
contingent. 

The narrative rapidly increases in interest after 
the battle of Malo Jaroslavets. We immediately 
become sensible of the baseless fabric on which 
Napoleon's mihtary organization was founded. We 
find his magazines and depots, one after the other, 
available for no practical purpose except for adding 
to the disorder. Koutousof moved in a parallel 
line to the French. It was a race between him and 
Napoleon which should first gain Minsk, one of 
the most important of the French depots. 
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I SnsaiaiiB won it, and cut the French off &om 
the passage of the Beresina. Koutouaof's idea 
aeema to have been never to risk an engagement 
■when he could avoid it He trusted to accomplish 
his adversary's destruction by other instrumentB 
teside the sword, " Tout cela se fondra sans moi." 
It will all melt without me, was his answer when 
urged to a more vigorous line of action. 

Clausewitz has contended that much of the 
French loss may be ascribed to the energy of the 
pursuit; on the other hand, many eminent mili- 
[ taiy men, including French, have given their 
' opinion that Koutousof should not have allowed a 
Frenchman to have repassed the Niemen. Had 
he followed up hia enemy closer, and not allowed, 
by hia halt at Kopys, five days to have elapsed 

(between Napoleon's arrival at Borisof and his own 
. — had Tchitchagoff's and Wittgenstein's move- 
ments been better combined, the French better 
Teconnoitred, and the left bank of the Beresina 
better watched from the opposite side, they argue, 
' Napoleon with all his ability could never have 
extricated himself from his situation. The bridge 
at Studianka should never have been allowed ; there 
^^^ would have been then nothing left for the French 
^^K Emperor but a battle on the left bank, when he 
^^V would have been overwhelmed by three superior 
^^H armies, or surrender. We know of no part of Napo- 
^^H leon's military life which impresses us with a higher 
^^V idea of his abihties than his passage of the Beresina. 
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Bat it was not singly the sword of the enemy, nor 
severity of the weather, nor the ravages of faming 
which destroyed the French, it waa a combination of 
the three. Napoleon constantly refers to the cold 
as the greatest enemy he had to contend with ; but 
in this respect the French were no worse off than 
the Russians. Clausewitz says, " We saw the road 
which had been passed by the advanced guard 
continually marked out by the bodies of Russians 
who had sunk under cold and fatigue." * 

It was a fact recorded by the celebrated medical 
ofiGcer, Larrey, and against our general impressions, 
that subjects of a dark complexion and sanguine 
temperament, natives of the southern climes of 
Europe, resisted the cold better than those of a fair 
complexion and phlegmatic temperament; and 
that in their proportion the Germans lost many 
more men than the French-f Famine and the 
* Metnoires de Cliirurgie. 
t The same author baa olassified tho canises to which Hapoleon'a 
losseti ma,j be attributed in the following order : — 

UoiEitRiTupted moveicenta in advance at the beginning of the 

campaign. 
Continual biToqackiug. 
Bad weatlier on the fhret five days. 
AbgBDce of precautions in the Bupplisa, which, so enriy a) 

'Witepsk, caused the issue of fiour instead of bread. 
A TBrj hot drj Bammer in a country scantily watered. 
The bloody and eitravagantly offensive tactics, by which B 

parte always endeaToured to overwhelia bis advereary. 
The great defitnency in hospital airangeDients, making impoa- 
sible the recovery and restoration to their corps of the ack 
Bjiil wounded. 
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l^iseases that follow in lier train were equally power- 

I fill agents of destruction with the cold. On debili- 

I'teted framea and unnerved spirits, without food 

I or medicine to support or rally exhausted nature, 

I the effects of hunger and cold combined may easily 

e conceived. To that extremity had they brought 

wliie Freuch soldiers, that the Bussiana passed some 

* Btragglers, Boutom^lin relates, who could not be 

prevented dressing for food the remains of their 

comrades. 

" The army incessantly marching," writes Cham- 
ftlnay, "and receiving no distribution of provisiona, 
I reduced to the flesh of horses as their last re- 
Ipource. The soldiers immediately cut up any that 
pifiiey saw abandoned. Cold soon aggravated the 
I «vil ; although not yet excessive, it was hardly en- 
k^urable by these famishing people with insufficient 
I clothing." The 48th regiment more peculiarly 
L goffered in this respect* In the beginning of the 
I campaign, when oppressed by heat in their long 
I'lnaTches, they had thrown away their warm cloth- 
I ing. Never haying an opportunity of supplying 
J themselves with fresh, they had, during the retreat, 
\ none but the thinnest articles to cover them.* 

* The 48th regiment of the line appenrs to huva particnlarly 
diitJDgtUBhed itself in the campuga b; its performauGe of tlie 
duties of light troopa, when forming part of tlie udvanised guard; 
and ibe spirit with which it engaged the enemy, after the mOBb 
aerere mardieB, recmved Murat's praise on more than one ooc»- 
tion. It formed part of the IKTision Friant — s^r that general 
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General de Fezensac deacribefl the difl5culti< 
experienced by Ms own and other regiments 
obtaining any supply of clothing or ne 
the soldiers, even in Moscow, where their only 
directions were to look out and they would find ; 
but the 48th never halted in Moscow ; and as to 
any issue or distribution in a military sense at any 
other dep&t, there was hardly an attempt at it, 
except once, at Smolensko, for the benefit of the 
guajd. To replace their worn-out shoes the men 
tied pieces of linen or cloth round their feet. 
With regard to stores of another kind, both after 
Borodino and Malo Jaroslavets there was barely 
enough ammunition for another general action. 
And as to medical stores — within two leagues of 
Moscow a colonel on his march to join his corps 
found five hundred woimded French soldiers col- 
lected in a bam, under charge of two suigeons, an 
officer, and twenty-five men. The officer had no 
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waa wounded, called the Divunon Ricard, and properly belonged 
to the Ist Mrps under Davouat, — but after passing tUe Niemen 
it was attached, with two other divisions of in&ntry, to Murat, 
Tha 48th aignalized itaelf in the action wbieh took place near 
Kraanoi, in the retreat; and on this subject a correction of 
Genera! Fexeuaac's statement, p. 104, relative to the Diviwon 
Rioard having been thrown into disorder, appears by the pen 
of General Pelet, the ci-devant commanding officer of the 4Sth. 
In this action the regiment loat EOO men. It had numbered 
43ES effectives ou croBsing the Niemen iii June ; after Krasoot, 
its Btrength was reduced to 100. — Soe ^leelateur Mill 
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provisions, the surgeons had neither medicinea nor 
dressings. Requisitions for both had been sent to 
Moscow ; but it was answered that nothing could 
be furnished from thence, where bread was dearer 
than horseflesh. At the abbey of Kolotskoi, which, 
after the battle of Borodino had been converted 
into an hospital, the commanding officer of a bat- 
talion, who had had a limb amputated, was found 
standing at the gate be^ng for bread of the troops 
as they passed. {Ckamhray.) Having satisfied our- 
selves on the reality of these causes of mortality, 
still ask the question, to what purpose was all 
Napoleon's immense and much-vaunted prepara- 
tions — -preparations which, great as the scale was, — 
extended to such minute particulars that no want 
said to be left unprovided for or untbought of! 
Not merely the necessaries, but the luxuries of life 
were to accompany the army. At Moscow plays 
and concerts were performed, while starvation was 
going on in the streets. What became of the large 
magazines and stores established at Wilna^ Witepsk, 
Minsk, Mohilow, Smolensko, &c., to meet those 
wants through which so many thousands perished? 
They were, for the most part, plundered and 
■wasted by the very hands appointed to guard and 
distribute them. Can we wonder, then, that the 
living material of the expedition should have thus 
perished, when the means of preserving its existence 
were so badly administered — that the lamp became 
extinguished when without oil to feed it — and that 
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the " unreal mockery" of ko much vain-glorious 
preparation should have thus come to so impotent 
a conclusion? 

Never were men's powers so highly taxed. We 
have only to take up any part of his correspondence 
to be convinced of Napoleon's utter absence of con- 
sideration of what men could do, provided be re- 
quired it to be done. The French writer, whom we 
have frequently quoted for our authority, aa one of 
the ablest and fairest we have met with — Cham- 
bray — says, " Napoleon in this campaign went even 
beyond that maxim first put into practice in the 
French revolutionary wars — that you must require 
from men more than they can perform, in order to 
obtaiu the utmost of their ability." 

" He fell from the pinnacle of his greatness," 
writes Jomini,* "because he forgot that human 
strength and human intellect have also their limits 
— because he considered not that in proportion to 
the volume of the masEea put into movement, so is 
the power of genius subordinate to the imprescrip- 
tible laws of nature, and the less able to command 
results." 

We have no difficulty in believing,- — ^independent 
of Marshal Ney's testimonial, — that General de 
Fezensac conducted his regiment creditably and 
resolutely through all these fearful trials. His 
men's lives were in the hands of a power superior 
to his own ; but we cannot doubt that his devo- 
■ Traiti det Granda OpCratioja Militmra, t. iii. p. 3QS. 
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EQ to tlieir interests, and cheerful participation 
their privations, joined to hia example in the 
field, and firmness in maintaining discipline, had 
the usual moral effect of mitigating misery, by 
infiising the spirit to cope with it. As he came a 
new man to hia regiment, it was difficult for him 
at first, perhaps, to establish the reciprocal feeling 

, . — the well understood trust between of&cer and 
lan — generated by a long service together. His 

pitaiF situation was not favourable for teaching 
regimental duties. We are far from under-rating 
the services of staff officers. Their pens and their 

■ipenclls are equally valuable in the operations of a 

* campaign ; and, referring to our British service, 
their personal gallantry in the field has ever been 
conspicuous. But would we know more of the 
mechanism of an army — the oi^ans by which its 
movements are performed — the fingers which pull 
the triggers — the limbs which bear onwards to 

»the charge— the bodies in which the secret of 
victory lies — the living principle of the machine, 
— it ia the regimental officer and hia subordinates, 
down to the private soldier, that we must cul- 
tivate acquaintance with, — we must march in 
the ranlts, and mingle with the men — we must 

tbe more intimate with their habits and feelings, 
tmd more familiar with Brown Bess than a staff 
position will allow. Our author felt this, and im- 
mediately determined to identify himself with hia 
regiment and his men. It is here that his journal 
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directly carries us along with him. We do not 

care so much about the operations of the grand 
army, as the adventures of the 4th foot, forming 
part of the isolated body which made that thr illin g 
Bight march under Ney, crossed the hardly frozen 
Wop, and accomplished their deliverance through 
the nerve and presence of mind of their general, 
" I have forty millions in the cellars of the TuUeries; 
I would give them with gratitude as a ransom for 
my faithful companion in arms," was the speech 
which Bausset heard from Napoleon while Marshal 
Ney'a safety was yet doubtful; and when that 
safety waa announced to him by Gourgaud, we 
could almoat believe in the sincerity of his emo- 
tions. 

We hurry over the able mancenvreB which ac- 
complished the passage of the Beresina — and they 
must command the admiration of every mihtary 
man — ^to fix our attention on that floating fragment 
of ice, submerging some and ferrying to the oppo 
site shore others of the party of soldiers with which 
we have embarked all our interest. We are not 
so much troubled at the loss of Partonneaux' divi- 
sion, or careful to follow up the countermarchinga 
and mistakes of the Kussian whose name Napoleon 
never could pronounce, Tchitchagoff, as we are to 
force a passage over the temporary wooden bridge, 
with that crowd who have lingered too long on 
the left bank of the river. The very entrance 
is choked up by the bodies of the dead, and the 
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I Trlieela of tlie guns are ruthleaaly cnisliing over the 
limbs of the living as they lie on the planks. 
Overpowered by the stru^le, some are hurled head- 
long into the gulph below. All have become ex- 
posed to the fire of Wittgeneteiii'e guns, which have 

k begun to cannonade them from the heights above. 

I It is a question of physical human suffering that 
here agitates us ; all abstract reasoning is for the 
moment discarded ; our Bympathies are called forth 
in behalf of our species; our very selfishness, 
though elevated by the divine attribute of com- 
passion, is excited. We apply the scale to our- 
selves, and endeavour to realize what our own sen- 
sations would be under such accumulated sufTer- 
ings. We cast aside all strategical considerations, 
provided we can once more find ourselves across 
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i in our Introduction to Ne 
KetribntivG jostice decreed 
le shonld be benteuwith his ovnweapunB. Koutuueof waa 
an «quBl fulept in their managetnent. Amongst the mitny causes 
of &ilurB in h\n Hussian expedition, which the FreDoh Emperor 
has been indnlged with, we haie seen nne ascribed Co his inatu^tj 
ot propagating faleehooda through the preaa, from ite beiug in the 
Lauda of liie eneuiy. 

To rotdBdy this disadvantage wu find Napoleon, on anj oppor- 
tunity offering of commonication, prewiribing to his officcra tlia 
langus^ tliey aliouM use and the impressions he was deuroDS 
should be oiroulated in the RuBsian camp ; and on hia return to 
Paris, he wrote a long letter to his brother Jerome, purporting to 
be a trne aoeount of the Kuaaian campaign, and evidently designed 
to lie oiroulated through the German States — but apparently 
printed now, for the Gist time, iu the SpeclaltKr Mililaire, Tor 
January, 1 B52. In this letter the reader will find the moat aatound- 
ing deniala of the beat eatablished facta. Hat a onnvoy or a detach- 
jnent was, he pretends, cut off. Not a gun, apriEoner, or an eagle, 
fill into the power of the enemy. We should hardly have alluded 
to it, but for the patent illustration it aSbrda uf our meaning, 
when we denied the word Truth a place in Napoleon'a vocabu- 
lary. From the aame source we are furnished with another letter, 
which, although referring to a period in the Bucceeding aua- 
paign, BxempiifiBB in bo Kvely a manner Napoleon's cavalier 
treatment of his brothers, that we are tempted to give it entire. 

We would not do Jerome injuatice. He woa popular with (he 
BubjeotB of hia ephemeral kingdom aa well as with the army fL 
be well looked after, and hia ~ 
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ascribed the aubaequent ilBStruction of the 8th. or Westptutllan 
corps, to the Kiug'a abaauce from the iirmy. Wb conclude Ha- 
polaoQ had lome opinion of hiaabili^, notwithfltanding the taunts 
contained in his letter, for he wa8 the oniy one of hia hrothare 
that he Appointed to a, mihtary cammand. 

Napoleon's forethought had at an enrly period of his RuBnian 
disantera been directed towards Magdebonrg, aa likely to become 
HO important depflt in another campaign. Hia inquiries were 
constant, how Jerome waa recruiting and making aTailable 
the Weetphalian resources ; and aoon after hia arriTs] in Paris, 
he ordered the proviaioning of Magdeboui^ to he oonipleted 
by rciiuisition, if it could not ba efifected In any other way. 
Jerome, an^iioua to aave hia aabjects, threw himself into the 
breach, bnt to no purpose — the reaolt was the letter we here 
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m carried on with 

I efFbct any victual- 

arnat have very little eiperienca 

ibie that from the moment the 

Riand likely to ensue there 
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pUce. Tell me, vhy should I not da M Magdebour^ what I 
nm doing even at Mayence ? On jour part, iusteaJ of taking 
energetio BieasureB, you only obstniot tfaoae which are in pro- 

" Moreover, yon BCem to think that I have millioiiB at my dia- 
pnaal, wherenrt, if you will but take up your pen and calculate. , 
jou will see how much money the 300,001} men which 1 have in 
Spain — how much all the troops 1 havo raiaed (hie year und the 
1(H),000 cavalry I am now aquipping are likely to coet me. If 
three months ago the magazinea had been eetahiiiihed, this vic- 
tnsUing might have teen accompli.shed hy coutract. Kow it must 
be done by requJEitiuua through your miniBterx. your pri/eti, luid 
your local administration a. Only take care that a large quantity 
of com, forage, and oattle may be collected at Magdebourg — all 
or which shall be paid for by bills made payable aa soon aa pos- 
fflble. See the difference between Saxony and Westphalia. The 
viceroy had ecarcely required that magazinea ahould be formed at 
Wittenberg, Toi^u, 4c., when hia orders were instantly complied 
with. Yon, on the contrary, are always discuaaing — and what 
will be the result of thla wrong-beaded course I The military 
anthoritiea "will make the reqnisitiona themselvea, and disorder 
and indiacipline will everywhere euaue. Do you suppose tliat 
if the Kuasians ooma into Westphalia they will reimburao your 
aahjeota with ready money! Far from it; their praotico ia to 
settle their most trifiing expenses — even those of the post — 
by bills. Your coimtry haa had some experience in war, and by 
this time must be aware of what a state of war requires. You 
appear the only one ignorant of thie, and make mountains of 
molehills. It is shamerul that a place like Mngtlebourg — the key 
of your kingdom — should not be yet provisioned. Yourroasoning 
is of (he moat fiimsy description, and yon know not how to raise 
yourself to the level of the ciroumstanees you are placed in. At 
Ibis minute I have 100,000 men at Hanau, and I shall ahortlj 
have 200,000 in the country round. There they form magaKines 
aud do not diacuaa. The Bavariana are also eatabiiahiug numerous 
depflta for the passage of the corps of observation from Italy. You 
alone complain, and lake no steps beoauae you deceive youmelf 
with false ideas. So fm back as January, I wrote to you about 
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provisioning Mngdebourg, and a valimble montb hm been lost 1 
since. The viaeroy is concentrating an army of 100,000 mea ] 
round Magdebourg — make, therefore, thu noOBHsaiy requiaitioai, I 
and take care that there ia abnodnnce of eveiytbing. Any iDoon- | 
venience wi!1 be but momentaij ; on the other hand, the militaiy 1 
wilt moke their own reqaisitians if yon do not ; or eiaciute your 
oonntry, and laava it n prey to the KuBsianB. At present you 
may yourself Bee that no contracts can be made, for it is not in 
tha nature of things to make contracts when 100,000 men are 
under auch pressing neceaaities ; but requieiUone, payable by bills 
as regularly as the case niU admit of, must be employed. 

" I know of no other mode under the present urgency. Those 
requiaitioDB, equitably allotted, will be injurious to no particular 
district, and will meet evety exigency. Take my word foi it, thera ^^^| 
is not a Weatjihaliau since the world began who would pretend that ^^^| 
there was any other mode. I am obliged to fortify Magdebourg at ^^^| 
my eipetise, to arm it at my expense, and to fight against the wholo ^^H 
of the Westphalion authorities in eveiy measure I nndertolce for 
their defence. Of what advRntj^ is your sensti and your talent 
if yoH use them to aaob indifferent purpoao 1 Why employ your 
vanity in oounteraating these who would defend you, particularly ^^h 
when it ia your own kingdom that tha anemy haa the greatest ^^^U 
design upon ^^^H 

■•Trianon, im. MarcJi, 1813." ^^M 

S 

I expedient. Lee mcuvements out it6 si rajiides qu'on ne pent ^^H 
poH avoir pourvu ik ces approvisiunnements par des marches ; il ^^^| 
&ut avoir blen peu d'expt'rieace en admiaiatratioa pour ne paf ^^^| 



"Uotr Fesbe, 

" Je vols ayec peine que vous perdez un temps precieiu en 
disoUBsions. H est Elchoux qu'avec I'esprit qne vona avei, vous 
ne voulei pas voir qu'on ne pent approviaonner Magdebourg 
que par des requisitions ; que ce sont des moyons que I'etat de 
guerre autorise ; qu'on eo a, constamment Use ainai, depuis qua 
le mondo est monde; qu'en Itolie, dans la campagna de IS08, 
<iue mSme pour Wesel, Strasbourg et Mayence on use du mime 
expedient. Lee mcuvements on( et6 si rapides qu'on ne pent 
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Hayoir que, du moment qno las fa 
aoBiii considerable, il ne peut plus y avoir de 
Biei] plu^ cea fount! BserirB no pourrueat pits 
inoyens de commerce satie&ire i I'urgence 
font bien avair reconra am rcquiBitJone, mais c'est par I'lDter- 
mediaire de radministratiaa qui les repartit fe plus egalement 
poiiHible et contre dea bona qui sent liquides en temps et bien. 
Or, CO que jo f^ a Majence mgme. comment mulez vouB que js 
□e le &sae paa i Magdebout^ 1 Au lieu de prendre dea meovires 
ener^quea, roua no falteB que contrarier tout ce qui sefait. Voua 
crayei d'ajllears qu'il y a dea roilliardB diaponibleg, tandia qua 
ai voua prenioz seulomont la plume en oe moment, voua verriei 
oumbien 300,000 hommea que j'ai en Eepagno, combion touleB 
lea troupee que je Uve cette anii^e et lea 100,000 chevaux que 
j'equipe en ce moment, me cobtent d'argent! Si lea maga^na 
eOBaent Cte form^a il j a troia moin, on aurait pu faire i^re alora 
cette fbumiture par dee maichea, Aujuurd'bui il faut ta faire 
par des requisitions, maie i! iiiut quo coa requiaitions aient lieu 
par lea ordres de yoa niiniatreB, pac lea prefeta et par lea adminia- 
tratjoaa locales ; qu'on reunisae alnai une grande quantite 
d^avoine, de ble, de fonrragea, de boatiaux a Magdebourg. Tout 
oela aera pay^ par dea bona qu'on liquidera le plua tijt qu'on 
poarra. Voici la diSlrence de la Saio et de la Westpbnlie: o'eat 
qu'it peine le vice roi a-t-U demands qu'on format dea magaains 
k Wittemberg, a Turgan, &c., qu'aassitut lea ordres aont partia 
et lea magaains ont ^tc fbrraea. Vons, vdub diacutei toujoura. 
Quel sera le reaultat de cette faueae conduite? C'est que les 
milit^res feront enx mtimea les r^uiaitions dans le pajs et que 
ce aera partout dea sujete d'indiacipline et desordre, Croyez voua 
qCB ei les Rusaea viennent dana la Weatpbalie ils paieront voa 
Bujeta argent oomptant f MSme lea plua petites depensea, teUea 
quo celles dea postea, II lea pajont parhmt avec des buna. Voire 
paja a I'eiptrience de la guerre et Bait ce que cot ^tat eiige ; 
Tous seal ne le savez pas et Elites noiracU dea choses lea plus 
aimplea! II eat bontoui qu'une place comme Magdebnurg, qui 
est la clef de votre rovaume, ne Boit paa encore approviBionnee. 
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discuti 

les magssina iiombreax pour I< 

d'ltalie. n n'y a que voub qc 

E Aucnae mesure, pnrceque voub 

C'eat daoB lo oourant da Janvier qua j 

vimouueniaut de Magd^bouTff : un moi 

■Le vice roi groups una anuea da 

Uagdebourg : feStea faira les r6qi 



point. Lea Bavarois font 

paaaage du corpB d'obser. 

Tous pUigniea et qui as 
'OUB faitea daa idees fkusses. 

voaa ai ecrit pour I'nppro- 
. bian pracieui a 6te perdu. 
30,000 hommaa aatour da 
neceasairaa, et qu'i] 



grands affluence de vivreB h. M^debourg. Tout celn 
imentane ; mais a voua db prenei paa da mesureB, ou la 
mm recours aux requisitions oiilitairaa, ou Tan evacuera. 
le pays, qai deviendra la proie dea Russes. Ainsi doiio, OD na 
pent paa fnire deB maroheB, car il n'eat paa dans la nuture dea 
choBea de pouvair Eaire dea marcIiBi, quand 100,000 honunes out 
das besoina preeeantB ; roaia il faut faira ilea rfquiaitions aveo le 
plus d'ordre poaaible et lea payer nveo dee bona, qu'on liquidera 
plus ou tnoins vite. II n'y a, paa d'autra parti !l prendre dans dea 
ciroonatancesauaaiurgentoaqueoeliesoii nouanouatrouvous. Cea 
rfquiriUoDS bieu rSpartieB na feroQt tort A aacune partia de 
looaliteB, n'ecrasaroiit ancuna province at feront face 4 tout, 
Croyea qu'i! n'y a pas uu Weatplialjeu qui na saolia qua depuia 
le monde est monde, oela i]a peut paa aa faire nutroment. Je suia 
oblige da faire fortifier Magdabourg i mea depana, de rarmer ^ 
meB dipeuH, et do lutter consbuuuieDt contre loa auCaritca n'est- 
phaliennes pour toutas lea meftures qui n'ont pour objat que 
d'aasurer la defauae de In villa at da pays, A quoi done nert Totre 
'•^rit, puiaqae voua voyez ai ma] 1 Et poarquoi niattra votra 
*«nit5 it oontrarier ceui qui voua defendant — loraque c'eat aurtout 
( voire rojauma que Vennemi en vaut le plua. 
Trianon, U 13 Man, 1818." 
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niaci din 

Teator, in occaeu veati 

Titavisee vices Danafti 



et flamma extreEaa meomm, 
aeu vestro nee tela neo ullaa 

fata fuissent 



Te Trojan flamea ! jour tealjmonj bear. 
What I performed, and what I Buffered there ; 
So Bword avoiding in the fatal strife. 
Erased to death, and prodigal of life. 
Witness, je heavens I I live not hy my feuJt : 
I etroTB to have deserved the death I aonght. 

jSiKid, II. — Dbtdkn'8 Traridatum. 

I AM far from pretending to write a regular Hstory 
of the Russian campaign. I profeas only to give 
my private j oumal, — the faithful narrative of what 
passed under my eyes — the simple relation of that 
which I saw, and of that which happened to me, 
with an occasional observation on the combined 
operations of the grand army. The eventa which 
I witnessed are, of themselves, too remarkable not 
to enlist the interest of readers who may not even 
iave been contemporary with them. Yet these 
pi^es were originally intended for the eyes only of 
my family and my friends. The flattering recep- 
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tion they met with has subsequently induced me 
to publish them. The successive appointments I 
held of Aide-de-Camp to the Prince of Neuchatel, 
and Colonel of a regiment of infantry during the 
campaign, naturally divide my journal into two 
parts. The first will comprise the conquest of 
Lithuania and of the Russian provinces, and will 
extend to the battle of the Moscowa ; the second 
will narrate the occupation of Moscow, and the 
retreat to the Oder. This will necessarily be the 
larger portion, as the third " Corps d^Aim4e" in 
which my regiment was included, played a most 
important part in this retreat ; and my new posi- 
tion, as Colonel of a regiment, gave me a closer 
opportunity of witnessing the most interesting 
details. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Compoflition of the Treiicli and Russian Armien— Declftration of 
Wftr— Paaeitge of the Niemen — Head Quuters at ITilnB — 
8ep»r»tLoQ of the two Ruasiaji Corps — OonquBst of Litliuaiiia 
Hoad Quartero at Glubofcoe- — Rueaian Movetneuts — AoUoni 
in front of Witepsk — Oapture of the Town — Cautoiimenta. 

Feom the period of the date of the signature of 
the Treaty of Tilmt, various subjects of complaint 
had arisen between Russia and Franca 

The Emperor Napoleon had seized on the Han- 
aeatic Towns and the Duchy of Oldenburg, the last 
being the territory of the brother-in-law of the 
Emperor Alexander. His troops occupied Prussia 
and the whole of Germany ; he insisted on the ad- 
hesion, entire and unreserved, of Buasia to his conti- 
nental Bystem, directed against the commerce of 
England, The Emperor Alexander refused to adopt 
a policy which would have ended in die ruin of the 
commei'ce of hie own empire, and, on hb part, 
b2 
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required the evacuation by the French of Prussia 
and of the Hauseatic Towns. War appeared in- 
evitable, and from the winter of 1811 the two 
armies began their advance, — the one for the pur- 
pose of invading, the other of defending, the Rua- 
Bian territory. 

On our side never had been seen such an as- 
semblage of imposing masses. Eleven corps of 
infantry, four of heavy cavalry, and the imperial 
guard, formed a total of upwards of 500,000 men, 
protected by 12,000 pieces of cannon. 

This enormous army had been recruited from 
France, Italy, Germany, and Poland ; and Austria 
and Prussia had not dared to withhold their contin- 
gents. You saw the troops of Illyria and Dalmatia, 
Portuguese battalions and Spanish, assembled to- 
gether in one cause, though not their own. Sweden 
vas neutral. On the other side, the peace lately con- 
cluded with Turkey afforded Russia the means of 
uniting all her forces to meet this formidable in- 
vadon. While the different coips of the " grand 
army" were traversing Germany, the Emperor 
Napoleon, who had established himself at Dresden, 
convoked around him the Princes of the Confede- 
ration of the Rhine, the Emperor of Austria, and 
the King of Prussia." He spent several days in 






• [Sbs the Abb6 de Radt'e Ambasaade £ TaiBoy 
apoatrophizee the ArcLbtahop of Ualiaed, " wbo would picture t 
youraolf a true idea of the oorDmanding puwor which Napoleo 
n Europe, transport youraelf in imagination to Dresden, 
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prefiiding over this assembly of sovereigns, which 
he seemed to take pleasure in humiliating by the 
splendoiir which blazed round his own power and 



At this period I was chef-d'escadron and aide- 
de-camp to the Dug de Feltre, my father-in-law. 
He was minister of war, and I had imparted to him 
my anxiety to serve in the ensuing campaign. At 
hia request, the Prince de Neuchatel, the major- 
general of the grand army, kindly appointed me his 
aide-de-camp. In the beginning of May,I joined the 
head-quarters at Posen, passing by Wesel, Magde- 
boui^, and Berhn ; the latter city wore all the ap- 
pearance of a fortified town. Id order that no 
obstacle might arise to the pass^e of troops, and, 
at the same time, that the dignity of the King of 
Prussia might not be compromised, it had been 
arranged that his majesty abould retire with hia 






le Bjid bahold there thisprincBatthe pariodof Liagreataat 
glory, 

" His levoe wan, as usual, &t nine o'clock, and then might be 
Baen with what patiencK a crowd of priocea, ooTifounded with the 

I courtiers, awaited the momDnt of hie appearaace. 
" Napoleon ia the king of the kings of the earth. The eyes of 
ktl are turned towards him. The influx of strangers — military 
men and courtiers — the arrival and departure of courietB — K 
crowd ruabing to the gate of the Palace on the leoat movement 
of OUT Emperor, pressing upon him, and contemplating him with 
admiration aud astoniahmciit — the expeotntion of coming events 
painted on every face — all this, taken together, oETctb the grandest 
and moat striking picture, the must imposing monument tiiat it U 
possible to raise to the power of Napoleon. "^ — Tb.] 
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guard to Potsdam, and that Berlin should be 
manded by a French general. 

His capital — indeed, the whole of Prussia, was 
overwhelmed with requisitions of every description. 
The vexations to which the inhabitants of the 
countries we marched through w«re exposed, are 
wall known ; but never had tbey been pushed 
to such an extent as at this period. It was not 
enough that, in accordance with an established 
practice in Germany, they were called on to feed 
those quartered on them ; their cattle were carried 
oS, and their horses and carriages were seized for 
our use, and for as long as we thought proper to 
retain them, I came across peasants, in several 
instances, fifty leagues from their homes, conveying 
the baggage of a regiment ; and these poor people 

I thought themselves fortunate if they could make 
their escape at the expense of their horses. At 
Posen I foimd assembled all those officers of the 
head-quarter staff who had not accompanied the 
Emperor to Dresden. There were also several 
regiments of the Imperial Guard, detached parties 
from different regiments, trains of artillery, and 
equipages of all sorts. 
Europe had never witnessed such immense pre- 
parations. The Emperor liad collected his united 
strength for the occasion, and, following his great 
example, every individual carried with him ail that 
his means would allow. No officer had less than one 
carriage ; the general had several : the number 
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fvants and horees wba Burprising. The head-quarters 
were in June removed to Thom, from thence to 
Gumbinnen by the route of Oaterade, HeiJabevg, and 
Guttatadt, — all places celebrated in the war of 1807. 
The Emperor joined us at Thorn, and proceeded 
to visit Dantzic and Konigsberg in his route to 
Gumbinnen. It was in this town that the last 
hopes of peace vanished. M. de Narbonne re- 
turned from Wihia with the Emperor Alexander's 
rejection of the propositions which had been 
submitted to him. At his audience on taking 
leave, the Emperor announced to Mm that he had 
made up his mind for war ; that he would reso- 
lutely carry it out ; and that should the French 
even become masters of Moscow, he should not 
consider his cause lost " In truth, Sire," rephed 

■ M, de Narbonne, "you would still be the most 
powerful monarch of Asia." A declaration of war 
immediately followed ; — the two Emperors pro- 
claimed it in characteristic style — Napoleon as 
a prophet of old, thus : " Rusaa is led on by fata^ 
lity ; let her destiny be accomplished,"— Alexander 
to his army in these terms : " I am with you ; 
God will be gainst the ^gressor." From Gum- 
binnen the array entered Poland, in order to be 
I near the Niemen. After passing the frontier, we 
were struck with the great contrast presented by 
the two countries, and by the sudden change of 
manners in their inhabitants. In Prussia every- 
thing indicated ease and civilization ; the houses 
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■were -well built ; the fields were well cultivated. 

As soon as we had entered Poland, nothing met 
our eyes but slavery and misery, brutalized peasants 
and Jews ; a country scarcely cultivated, and cabins 
more filthy than their occupants. 

TheRussian army,now assembled on the Niemen, 
was divided into the first and second army. The 
first, commanded by Gen. Barclay de ToUy, guarded 
the passes near Kowno. The second, under Prince 
Bagratlon, defended Kowno itself. Together they 
amounted to 230,000 men. On the extreme left 
68,000 men, commanded by General Tormassof, 
covered Volhynia; on the extreme right 34,000 
men defended Courland. Thus Russia had about 
330,000men under arms, andFrance about400,000. 
In this state of things the plan of the Emperor 
Napoleon was promptly conceived. He decided on 
forcing the passage of the Niemen, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kowno, and then te march rapidly 
into Lithuania, for the purpose of separating 
Barclay de Tolly from Bagration. After having 
directed the 10th corps on Tilsit to attack Cour- 
land, and placed the 5th, 7tb, and 8th corps at 
Novogrodeck, in front of the Prince Bagration, he 
directed his own steps, accompanied by the imperial 
guard, the lat, 2nd, 3rd, and ith corps, and the two 
first corps of cavalry, towards the Niemen. Its 
banks were reconnoitred, and the pass^e appointed 
to take place at a short distance above Kowno, 
The army was concentrated at nightfall, on tha 
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123rd June, and three bridges were iimnediately 
constructed.* 
Day had scarcely dawned, when the 1st corps 
crossed the river. The 2nd, 3rd, and the reserve of 
cavalry, followed closely. The Emperor's tents were 
pitched on a height commanding the opposite bank. 
Here we assembled to contemplate the magnifi- 
cent specta<:le. General Barclay, having only one 
division at the threatened point, was unable to 
prevent our passage. Kowno was occupied without 
resistance, and the Emperor established hia head- 
quarters in the town : thence the different corps 
marched on Wilna. General Barclay retired on 
their advance. Having frequent occasion to take 
orders to the several generals, I had opportuni- 
ties of observing the good state of their raiments, 
■ their enthusiasm, and the regularity with which 
they executed their movements. On the evening 
of the 27th the Emperor joined the advanced 
guard ; and on the following morning, after a 
slight resistance, our troops entered Wilna, where 
they were welcomed with acclamations. Thus the 

I campaign had lasted only ten days from its com- 
mencement, and the object of the Emperor had 
been accompUshed. The two Russian armies had 
been separated, and General Barclay had retreated 
brid 
hear 
guel 
ml 



* [CbambTaj t«Ila uh that NapoWo apf^eared frequentlj at the 
bridges to Buperintend the passage of the trou^is, when he wbb 
heard to lium the popular air of " Mu-Ibrough " — " S'eo Ta-t-en 
." and to repeat more than onis the moceeding line of "Ne 
(ait quaad reviendra." — Ta.] 
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on the entrenched camp of Drissa on the Dwina, 

leaving open Lithuania, that he might cover the 
road to St. Petersburg. At the same time, Prince 
Bagration ahandoned the line of the Niemen, in 
order to effect a junction with Barclay, but our 
troops were already placed between the two ge- 
nerals. During the Emperor's stay at Wilna, the 
corps of the grand army, spreading throughout 
Lithuania, pursued in every direction the two 
BusBian armies. The King of Naples, with the 
cavalry, and the 2nd and 3rd corps, followed the 
movements of General Barclay, who retired in the 
direction of Drissa. The Ist corps, on the Minsk 
road, cut off his communication with Prince Braga- 
tion, whom the 6th, 7th, and 8th corps pressed 
closely. These corps, under the command of Prince 
Jerome, formed the extreme right of our army, 
The 4th and 6th corps were stationed round 
Wilna, of which town the imperial guard formed 
the garrison. Each day recorded some success ; each 
officer, dispatched with orders, returned to head- 
quarters with aome good news. Yet the weather 
was unfavourable : torrents of rain succeeded the 
oppresKve heat ; and this sudden change of tem- 
perature, and the scarcity of forage, caused heavy 
losses amon^ our horses. The roads, too, formed 
in general of long pieces of timber, thrown loosely 
across marshes, were completely destroyed by the 
bad weather. The want of subsistence began to 
be felt : the array was living on the resources of 
the country, and these resources, inconsiderable in 
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themselveB, were daily dimiDisliiDg, for they con- 
eiated merely of the stock of the preceding harvest 

The soldiers, I allude particularly to the strag- 
glers, had already began to plunder and to relax 
in their discipline. But everything seemed jus- 
tified by success, and the Emperor was now only 
anxious to turn to the best advantage the important 
successes achieved thus early in the campaign. 
The geographical position of Wilna first fixed hia 
attention. The river Vilia, which runs through 
the town, is navigable to its junction with the 
Niemen, and the Niemen ia navigable to the sea. 
This consideration induced the Emperor to make 
"Wilna hia principal dep6t. To this town, there- 
fore, were the large magazines at Dantzic and 
Konigsberg transferred ; and different works were 
constructed to place it beyond a eoup-de-main. 
At the same time Napoleon neglected nothing by 
which he might derive advantage from the pohticaJ 
importance of the capital of Lithuania. 

We were scarcely masters of Wilna when the 
Lithuanian nobility demanded the re-establishment 
of the kingdom of Poland. A diet, assembled at 
Warsaw, by the Emperor's permission, declared 
for this re- establishment, and sent a deputation 
to Wilna to obtain the adhesion of Lithuania, 
and invoke his protection. Napoleon gave them 
an ambiguona answer, which meant little more 
than that he would decide on their petition here- 
after. He however declared that he had guaran- 
teed to the Emperor of Austria the integrity of 
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his dominions, and that therefore they must 
nounce any pretensiona to Gallicia. 

The reply, so far from discouraging the Poles, 
inflamed them with the most extravagant hopes of 
recovering their independence. The decree of 
the Diet of the Grand Duchy of Warsaw announc- 
ing the re-establishment of the kingdom of Poland, 
was accepted solemnly by aJl Lithuania. 

The ceremony took place in the cathedral of 
Wilna, where all the nobility were assembled. 
Men appeared dressed in the old Polish costume, 
and women adorned with ribbons of the national 
colour — red and violet After high mass, the Act 
of Adhesion was read imd accepted by acclama- 
tion. Te Deum was chaunted ; and immediately 
after the ceremony, the Act was taken to the Due de 
Bassano, to present it to the Emperor, who received 
it graciously. A civil government was immediately 
organized in Lithuania, whose first measure was to 
decree a considerable levy of men. Amidst the 
preparations for war, a succession of balls and con- 
certs took place. Ah participators in these fStes, 
we found it difficult to bebeve ourselves in the 
capital of a country ravaged by two hostile armies, 
and whose inhabitants were reduced to so much 
misery and despair. 

And if the Poles themselves were occasionally 
struck by such a reflection, they appeared to wish 
it to be understood that they considered no sacri- 
fice too great for the redemption of their country. 

The Emperor's stay at Wilna afforded me 
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' dpportunity of becoming acquainted, in ail ita de- 
[ tails, with the staff at head quarters. Hia grand- 
chamberlain, master of the horse, aides-de-camp, 
orderly ofGcers, the aides-de-camp of his aides-de- 
camp, and several secretaries, were lodged imme- 
diately near his person. The Major^General (Ber- 
thier) had eight or ten aides-de-camp, and derka 
in sufficient number to carry on the correspondence 
of BO large an army. The general staff, composed 
of officers of all ranks, was commanded by General 
Monthion ; the board of administratioD, under the 
direction of Count Dumas, Intendant-Geneial, 
was subdivided into various services, and was 
carried on by directors, inspectors, and commis- 
BEiries of war, medical and commissariat officers, 
in their respective branches, with workmen of 
every description. When the Prince of Neuchatel 
(Berthier) reviewed them at Wilna, a spectator at a 
distance might have supposed these various services 
lines of troops. Yet it so happened that, notwith- 
standing the zeal and talents of the Intendant- 
General, this enormous administrative body, so in- 
conveniently numerous, was from the very begin- 
ning of the campaign worse than useless. Let the 
extraordinary assemblage, on one spot, of such a pro- 

Idigioua number of servants, led horses and bi^gage, 
be for a moment considered, and some idea may be 
obtained of the extraordinary appearance which 
head-quarters now exhibited. Accordingly, when 
the Emperor moved, a small number only of 
officers accompanied him ; the remainder were either 
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sent on before, or followed. When in the field, at 
night, tenia were only pitched for the Emperor and 
the Prince de NeuchllteL The generals and other 
ofBcers bivoujieked like the rest of the army. 

The duties of aide-de-camp to the Major-General 
were not onerous. Two of us were on duty each 
day ; one for the purpose of conveying orders, the 
other for receiving dispatches, and the officers who 
brought them. Our turn, therefore, only came 
round in five days, imless any of us were detached, 
which was seldom the case, as the general staff 
uau^y furnished those officers. In his personal 
intercourse with us, the Prince de Neuch&tel exhi- 
bited that mixture of kindness and roughness 
which was the peculiarity of his character. Though 
he would appear to disregard us, when an oppor- 
tunity offered we were certain to find all his in- 
terest exerted in our favour ; and during his long 
military career he was never known to neglect the 
advancement of those serving under him. After 
Uie Emperor's, his were the first quarters selected ; 
and as he himself always lodged with Napoleon, 
his own quarters fell to the use of his aides-de- 
camp. To one of these, M. de Fernet, were con- 
fided aU the details of his house, the manage- 
ment of which might be advantageously adopted 
as a model for any establishment In the midst 
of all his occupations, the Prince de Neuchatel 
could always spare a moment to ascertain that 
his aides-de-camp wanted for nothing. It was 
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great relief to have to think of none of these 
details, to be spared the taak of providing for 
ourselves, and to find that we were thus with- 
out trouble better lodged and better fed than 
the rest of the army. The nature of our duties 
did not bring ub iuto dose communication with the 
prince ; he was employed nearly the whole day in 
writing and forwarding the instructions of the Em- 
peror ; we therefore saw little of him. It would be 
difficult to meet with an example of greater punc- 
tuality, submission, and devotion. His rest from 
the fatigues of the day was writing during the 
night Frequently he was awakened from his sleep 
to express in different language the whole of his 
p^yioua evening's work, and not unfrequently his 
only recompenco was an unjust as well as a severe 
reprimand ; yet nothing could slacken his zeal — no 
fe-tigue of body — no occupation at the ivriting- 
desk seemed beyond his strength — no tax on body 
or mind too much for his patience. In a word, if 
the position of the Prince de Neuchatel was not a 
fevourable one for the development of talents as 
a general commanding-in-chief, it would have been 
difficult to have found combined in the same indi- 
vidual those physical and moral quahties requisite 
for the service of one of the Emperor's character. 

Early in July Napoleon moved forward his head- 
quarters, in order to follow the movements of 
his army to Gluboko^, a small town, 30 leagues 
from Wilna, in the direction of Witepak, and 
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the most central point for Ms purpose. In fact, 
from thence he could with equal facility move on 
the camp at Drissa by his left, or on Minsk by his 
right, and to his front on that line of operations, 
which was still open to the Russian armies, in the 
event of their endeavouring to effect their junction. 

The ith and 6th corps, and the imperial guard, 
snccessively, left Wilna to follow this direction. 
The Emperor, designing to move more rapidly in 
his own person, dispatched his staff before him. 

The aides-de-camp of the Prince de Neuchatel 
quitted Wilna on the 12th of July, and after a five 
days' march reached Gluboko^. The country we 
traversed was in general fine and well cultivated ; 
the villages, lite all Polish, miserable, and now 
additionally wretched from the ravages of our 
troops. On the road we overtook several regiments 
of the Young Guard. There was one, in particular, 
the extreme youthful appearance of which attracted 
my attention. I found that it had marched from 
St. Denis, with only one day's halt at Mayence, 
and another day at Marienwerder, on the Vistula. 
Notwithstanding this continued exertion, after each 
day's march these men were drilled and exercised, 
in consequence of the Emperor not having found 
them sufficiently advanced. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that this regiment was amongst the first to 
suffer; indeed, while yet on their route, they were 
daily dying from exhaustion. Gluboko^ a small 
town, btnlt with wood, is iidiabited only by Jews. 
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rthe forest and water Burrounding invest it with a 
wUd and gloomy aspect, and the recoUections of 
Wilna did not tend to render our sojourn more 
agreeable. The Emperor anived there on the 18th 
of July, when fresh dispositions of the enemy ren- 
dered necessary some alteration in his own plans. 
Prince Eagration, by his rapid march, had escaped 

I the 5th and 8th corps, and was now out of their 
reach. The Emperor was in consequence much 
dissatisfied with the King of Westphalia (Jerome), 
and placed the whole right wing under the orders 
of the Prince d'Eckmiihl, Davoust.* The King, 
equally displeased, quitted the army. Prince Bagta- 
tion profited by the loss of time which this change 
of operations occasioned na. On the 17th July 
he passed the Berezina at Bobruisk, and marched 
on Mohilow, with the design of joining Barclay de 
Tolly at Witepsk. The utmost the Prince d'Eck- 
miihl conld accomplish was to occupy Mohilow 
first, and thus close his adversaries' road. 

General Barclay, informed of these events, and 
seeing the impossibility of Prince Bagration reach- 
ing the camp at Drissa, had decided on attempting 
to join Bagration in front of Witepsk. The en- 
' trenched camp, constructed with such care, was 
I evacuated on the 18th without a blow, and the 
[ Bussian army marched with all expedition to 
] Witepsk. General Wittgenstein remained in front 
I of Polotsk, on the right bank of the Dwina, with 
* See IntroJuotioD, p. xxUi. 
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the object of defending the road to St Petersburg. 
Tbe 2nd and 6tb corps proceeded to Polotsk, in 
the hope of bringing bim to action ; and tbe 3rd 
and 4th corps, and tbe guard, accompanied by the 
cavalry, followed closely the RusMan army in the 
direction of Witepsk. Head-quarters left Gluboko^ 
on tbe 22nd, and arrived on the 24tb at Beazen- 
kowisk. All accounts led us to suppose that the 
enemy would offer battle in front of Witepsk, and 
the ardour of our men was extreme and general. 
On tbe morning of the 25th, the Prince de Neu- 
chatel ordered me to proceed to the right of the 
army as far as Mohilow, where I should find Marshal 
Ney. My instructions were, to forward orderlies to 
inform the Emperor tbe moment I should have any- 
thing new to communicate. A Polish officer accom- 
panied me as interpreter. The Emperor attached 
particular importance to my ascertaining the situa- 
tion of the Prince d'Eckmiihl with regard to Prince 
Bagration, and whether the 5th and 8th corps were 
in a position to second bis movements. I set out on 
my journey as tbe sound of the cannon announced 
that the King of Naples had commenced his attack. 
Mohilow ia distant about thirty-five leagues from 
Babinovitschi. At Sienno the traveller has again 
the advantage of the posting road ; but all tbe post- 
horses having been carried off, some exertions were 
necessary for our fiirther progress. My fellow- 
traveller was extremely useful, by conducting me 
to some Polish chateaux, the owners of which 
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Ifiimished us with horses. The country was trauquil, 
and its inhabitants ignorant of news. Night over- 
took us at Kochanow, in which town General 
Grouchy commanded a corps of cavalry, whose 
advanced guard occupied Orcha, under the orders 
of General Colhert In his front there was a 
Russian corps, which defended the road to Smo- 
lensko. At daybreak on the 26th, we arrived 
at Chklow, a small commercial town, and in 
the course of the jnoming we reached Mohilow, 
where the 1st corps was stationed, and I had 
now an opportunity of observing the order and 
discipline which always characterized, in so eminent 
[ a degree, the troops under the command of the 
\ Prince d'Eckmiihl. 

I was informed by him that Prince Eagration, 

I ascending the course of the Dnieper from Staroi- 

I Bychow, had attacked him without success on the 

I 22ud and 23rd ; and that, despairing of forcing a 

paaeage to Mohilow, the Russian commander had 

then passed the Dnieper at Staroi-Bychow, and had 

retired in the direction of Smolensko. As to the 

\ 5th and 8th corps, on whose position I was to re- 

I port, they were still expected at Mohilow, and on 

I tiieir arrival the Prince d'Eckmiihl proposed to 

1. ascend the Dnieper, as far as Orcha, and connect 

I liimself with the rest of the army. The Prince 

I Bagration had thus escaped from the efforts made 

to enclose him ; at the same time, his junction with 

. General Barclay imder the walls of Witepsk had 

c2 
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become impossible. The 26th was Sunday. On 
retmning from mass, the Prince d'Eckmiibl gave 
audience to the Archimandrite, or head of the 
church, and recommended him to recognise the 
Emperor Napoleon as his sovereign, and to substi- 
tute his name in the pubhc prayers for that of the 
Emperor Alexander. He called to his recollection 
the words in the Gospel, " Render unto Caesar 
the things which aie Caesar's," — meaning by CEesar 
him who was the strongest The Archimandrite 
promised that he would conform to the recom- 
mendation, but his tone was that of unwilling 
obedience. I set out on my return the same 
evening. On my arrival the following day, I 
learnt that three brilliant combats had taken place 
during my three days' absence, in which Ostrowno 
had been carried and the Russian army driven 
from position to position, even to the very walls of 
Witepsk. 

I crossed the field of battle, which still bore evi- 
dences of these three actions, and arriving in the 
evening at head-quarters, I gave an account of my 
mission to the Emperor and the Prince de Neu- 
ch^tel 

Our army was encamped opposite the Russian, 
from which the river Lutchissa separated us. The 
tents of the Emperor were pitched on some rising 
groimd in the centre. The evening was passed in 
relating to each other my expedition and their suc- 
cesaes. I was gratified at finding that so many 
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Iwdes-de-oamp of the Prince de Neuchfttel had dis- 
tinguiehed themselves, and that the good conduct of 
the troops promised so favourably for the future, 
A general action was now looked to as certain on 
the morrow, and our Burpriee was proportionately 
great on finding, when that morrow canne, that the 
enemy was gone. General Barclay de Tolly, it ap- 
peared, bad received information that Prince Bagra- 
tion, having found it impossible to force the bridge 
of Mohilow, had passed the Dnieper below that 
town, and had directed his course towards Smo- 
lensko, the only place left where he could effect hin 
junction with Barclay ; the latter, unwiUiug to en- 
gage single-handed, therefore retired from Witepsk, 
and sought the same town.* 

* The combata of Aatrowno and Witepak were fought witli the 
RuBsians by tlie cavalry of the King of Naples and the 4th corps, 
tmctsr Eugene Beanhiiniaia, the Viceroy of Italy and Napoleon'a 
son-in-law. At One time, two coiaponieEi of voltjgeura light 
infantry of the 8th re^ment, (4th corps,) having been drawn on 
oonsidersHy to their front, were oharged by the whole RuaaJan 
oavaJry. The two compantsa, forming a rallying- aquare, repelled 
the attack, and gncceeded in rejoining their main body, who, 
asaembleil on the neighbouring' height, looked on, as from an 
amphitheatre ; and by their applause and cheering, encouraged 
their comrades in their eflbrtB. 

[The Marquis de Chambraj quotes this eiploit of the French 
Tottigeura as b notable example of the superiority of disciplined 
infantry over cavalry. We fiilly coinade with him, but as we 
have already alluded to the point in our introductory notice, we 
content oniaelvea here with tranalating from the pages of the 
Baron Fain a iuUer account of the a&ir :— 

" Two bandred voltigeura of the 8th regiment of the line were 
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The Emperor entered Witepsk and directed hia 
troops in pursuit of the enemy. After two days, 
seeing clearly that Smolenako was the point of re- 
treat, he decided on giving our army some rest, 
particularly as he judged the moment favourable 
from the satisfactory accounts he received of his 
detached corps. On the left, the 10th corps had 
conquered Courland, and was in the neighbourhood 
of Riga 

The Due de K^gio, at the head of the 2nd and 
6th corps, had beaten General Wittgenstein before 



the first to cross the bridge (leading over a, taTiDe), and In order 
to gain the banks of the Dwioa, were compelled to file in front 
of the whole Russian cavaliy. The 6th light infantry which 
followed, formed in line on the enemj's aide of the ravine, and 
protected the passn^ of the other regiments. The former 
regiment soon after gained ground to its front, luid its left was 
supported by the voltigcurs, who hold Iheir ground OD the banliB 
of (he rirer. At this moment the enemy's cavalry, seconded by 
a battery of twelve guns, which opened tbeir fire Bimultaneously, 
were pot into motion to iall on our ■ chasseurs.' These awnited 
the charge, immovable, and at thirty paoes' distance gave their 
fire. The diaohaige, however, did not succeed iu arresting the 
onset of the Busdans. The 6th regiment, dragged along with 
the shock, rallied in rear of the 53rd, and the flight of Cossacks 
wasted itself before the four impregnable fronts of the latter 
re^ment." In other words it simply formed square. 

" The Russians penetrated to the foot of the hill, where the 
Emperor had stationed himself. The cavalry of the escort dis- 
mounted, and a few discharges from their carbines were sufficient 
to repe! the enemy's lancers; but these, in their retreat, come 
aorosa our 200 roltigeors, who had become isolated. Assailed on 
evtry aide, we saw tliem dieappeat amidst the press 
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I Polotsk ; wlulst oa the right, the 7th corps and the 
AustrianB, between the Bug and the Narew, held 
their positions with advantage against General 
Tormasso£ 
The corps of the Grand Army were placed in 
cantonments between the Dnieper and the Dwina 
The 5th corps was on the right at Mohilow, and 
then, in successive order, the 8th, 1st, 3rd, and ith 
corps, whose left was at V^y, above Witepsk. 

The cavalry formed the advanced guard. The Im- 
perial Guard and the head-quarters were stationed 
at Witepsb. 

liorseH whicii enoiraled them, and we believed tLem laal. But 
the order had been already giTon, and the diviaion Delzous WSB 
on its march to the right. A wood, which constituted the 
Btrength of the enemy's podtion, vae carried, and the Kussian 
OBvalij retiring, left exposed to our view the little group of 
ToltigeuiB unhurt nnd triuiopliant. 

" Id the Emperor'a eatimatioa, ererymau of them deserved the 
<9 of the liEgion of Ilonoar. He sent to know their namea 
and the corps thej belonged to. 'To the 9th,' replied they; 
'we are lads of Fans.' And these gallant young men. pleased 
At having drnwn hifl attention, raised their caps on their bayonets, 
and shouted " Viva TEmpBreur !"'—Freo, MS. de 1812.— Ta.] 
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CHAPTER II. 

stay at Witepak — Sitimtion of the Army — Uarch on Smolensko 
—Combat and capture of the Town— Af&jr of Valutina— 
Project of the Emperor — March on Moscow — Battle of t!ie 
Maskuwa, or Borodino. 

The toi,vn of Witepsk, the only considerable place 
we had entered since Wilna, was a most convenient 
station for head-quarters. Napoleon profited by his 
stay there to organize the provisionary government 
of Lithuania, which he had decreed at Wilna. As 
it was onr interest to conciliate Witepsk, and we 
had made our entiy without a battle, the town was 
not plundered. Witepsk, chief town of the province, 
is situated on the Dwina, at an equal distance from 
St Petersbui^ and Moscow, and is a commercial 
and populotis place. We did not find the same en- 
thusiasm as at Wilna, for the province having been 
long united to Russia, had adopted the manners 
and habits of that country. The inhabitants looked 
on us more in the light of conquerors than of 
liberators. But the pohcy of the Emperor made 
it his interest to enlaige the frontiers of Poland as 
much as possible. The province of Witepsk was 
therefore declared, in spite of itself, an integral part 
of this kingdom. A governor and intendant were 
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named, who received instructions to ooneidei' it as 
an allied and not a subjected province. 

At this time disorders of another kind occupied 
the attention of Napoleon. The neighhouring 
peasants, hearing of nothing but liberty and inde- 
pendence, conceived themselves justified in rising 
against their masters, and conducted tbemselves 
with the most unrestrained licence. The nobility 
of Witepak complained to the Emperor, who issued 
tlie most severe orders for recalling them to their 
duty. It was important to stifle in its birth a spirit 
which might end in civil war. Some moveable 
columns were dispatched, examples were made, and 
order was soou re-established. 

Our own time was passed in talking over our 
first, and in anticipating our future successes. 
Never had a campaign began more brilliantly. The 
whole of Lithuania had been conquered within a 
month, almost without fighting ; and the army now 
assembled on the hanks of the Dnieper and the 
Dwina only awaited the order of its chief to pene- 
trate into the interior of Russia, Moreover, the 
dispositions of the enemy since our passage of the 
Niemen indicated no settled plan. Posted, in the 
first instance, with the object of defendii^ the 
Niemen, and preserving Wilna for their magazmes, 
they had hastily abandoned the banks of the riverj 
destroyed their magazines, allowed the communica- 
tion between the two armies to be cut off, and left 
the whole of Lithuania exposed. 
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We had beheld General Barclay retire 
Dwina to his camp at Drissa, there to wait for 
Prince Eagration's junction, which, after the French 
army had passed the Niemen, had become impos- 
sible; then abandon, without a blow in its de- 
fence, this entrenched camp, which had taken so 
much time to construct ; and lastly, after making 
a stand for some time before Witepsk, decamp 
without a battle, that he might form a junction 
with Bagration at Smolensko. 

The superiority of the Emperor's manceuvres was 
undeniable, the talent of our general and the 
bravery of our troops were indubitable. If there 
were a battle, there would he a victory. If the 
enemy avoided fighting, Lithuania might be organ- 
ized, Riga be taken, and the next campaign open 
with immense advantages. 

The Emperor participated in these brilliant hopes. 
In a conversation with M. de Narbonne, at Witepsk, 
he calculated the two Russian armies before Smo- 
lensko at 130,000. The force with him, including 
the cavalry guard, and the let, 3rd, 4th, 5th, and 8th 
corps, was 170,000. Should the enemy decline a 
battle, he did not purpose to extend his operations 
beyond Smolensko. Should he gam a decided 
victory, he would probably march straight to 
Moscow. Under any circumstances, a battle, even 
though inconclusive in its immediate results, would 
be instrumental in procuring peace. 

Yet ofiBcers of experience and judgment were not 
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rwitLout anxiety. Tliey could not avoid seeing that 
the effective of the army was diminiahed, even with- 
out a battle, almost by a third ; and this from the 
sheer impossibility of providing for its subsistence 
by any regular system even of pillage, in a. country 
BO poor in itself, and already ravaged by the Rus- 
sian army. 
These officers remarked on the alarming loss of 
horses — the dismount, in consequence, of so large 
a portion of the cavalry; the difficulty of moving 
the artillery; the same with regard to the com- 
missariat and hospital : the result being, that the 
sick lay without the necessary medical aid. What 
then, should the army be beaten ? and how could 
it support the losses contingent upon marches and 
combats, more serious than had been yet experi- 

Ienced f Amidst such causes for anxiety the same 
officers failed not to observe the admirable order 
with which the Russians conducted their retreat. 
Covered by a strong body of Cossacks, they aban- 
doned neither cannon, carriage, nor a single sick 
man. Moreover, they knew that the Emperor Alex- 
ander had called to every Russian to fly to the de- 
fence of his country, and that each step which we 
^^ took diminished our strength and increased their 
^K own. 

^H The Emperor passed fifteen days at Witepsk. 
^H Every morning at six o'clock, he attended the 
^H guard mounting in &ont of his palace, at which 
^^H he also required the presence of every one; to 
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increase the necessary space for his parade, 
ordered some houses to be pulled down. 

At these moments, surrounded by all his staff, he 
would enter into the minutest details connected 
with the administration of the army. Commissaries 
and medical officers were summoned to report the 
state of their stores, how their sick were provided 
for,— nay, how many bandages they were furnished 
with for their wounded. Not unfrequently, the 
only rejoinder to their information was a reprimand 
or some harsh reproach. 

Here I may mention that no general eyer paid 
more attention to the subsistence of his troops and 
to the hospitids of his army than Napoleon. It is 
not sufficient, however, to issue orders : those to 
whom they are given should have it in their power 
to execute them. The orders themselves shoidd 
be practicable ; yet how could this palpable truth 
be realized in the present state of things? The 
rapidity of the movements, the concentration of so 
many troops, the bad state of the roads, the diffi- 
culty of obtaining forage, all interposed to prevent 
any methodical issne, or any complete oi^anization 
of the hospitals. The soldiers, who never troubled 
themselves with these difficulties, contented them- 
selves with inveighing at the want of zeal, and 
sometimes at the want of honesty, of the commis- 
aariea and contractors. They were heard to say, 
when perishing on the road, or dying in the 
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ambulances, " It was sad thus to die, when ths' 
Emperor interested himself so mucli about them." 

It was at one of the parades we have above 
alluded to, that the General Friant was installed 
into the command of the grenadiers of the guard. 
(infantry), in the place of General Dorsenne, killed 
in Spain. Napoleon himself, sword in hand, at the 
head of the grenadiers, received and embraced him. 

During the first days of August, the Ruaaana 
attacked our advanced posts with various success ; 
but all things being in readiness for an advance, 
the Emperor resolved to move on Smolensko by 
the left bank of the Dnieper. The movement 
commenced on the 10th of August, and the dif- 
ferent corps took the road of Orcha. A bridge of 
boats was thrown across the river at Easaana. The 
3rd and -tth corps, the cavalry, and the guard, 
passed over, and proceeded rapidly towards Smo- 
lensko, while the 1st and 8th corps marched from 
Orcha in the same direction ; and the 5th corps, 
crossing the Dnieper at Mohilow, supported the 
operation by the right. All these movements were 
executed with a rapidity and precision to which the 
Euasians themselves have rendered full justice. The 
Emperor left Witepskon the 13th, and passed the 
Dnieper at Raaaana. On the 14th, the enemy's ad- 
vanced guard, posted at Krasnol, was driven in by 
the King of Naples and Marshal Ney. On the 15th 
the head-quarters were at Koritnya, and the ad- 
vanced guard was in the neighbourhood of Smo- 
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lensko. The Russian prisoners led the Emperor to 
believe that the town had been evacuated. But 
on the 16th, the officers of the head -quarters, and 
some servante who had been sent on t« take up 
quarters, found our advanced guard engaged with 
the enemy, and that the prisoners' information was 
false; the fact being that General Barclay, who 
covered Smoiensko on the other side of the river, 
seeing the nature of our movements on the left, 
had hastily fallen back upon the town. He had 
ordered Prince Bagration to occupy Dorogobuje, in 
his rear, on the road to Moscow, to cover his com- 
munications with that capital, and prepared himself 
to defend Smoiensko. 

The Emperor moved forward his columns, and 
the enemy's advanced guard fallin g back at the 
same time, we arrived in the evening before the 
walls of the city. 

Smoiensko had acquired celebrity in the wars of 
former days, between Russia and Poland, who long 
disputed with each other for its possession ; but 
Poland having, half a century ba«k, ceded it to her 
enemy, it had now become Russian in every respect 
Its high walla, strengthened with towers, still bore 
evidence of its former importance. Although the 
fortifications were constructed on no regular system, 
and ofifered none of the advantages presented by 
our modem fortified towns, the great extent of the 
walls, their height, 25 feet (French), their thickness, 
10 feet, the wide ditch, and the covert way, — all 
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rendered difficult any attempt by a ooup-de-raain. 
Its ramparts were also armed with a numeroua 
artilleiy, the suburbs were entrenched, and the 
houses loop-holed. 

On the opposite bank of the Dnieper to that 
which we occupied was a suburb, rising with the 
ground in the fonn of an amphitheatre. The 
Russian army was placed in position on the heights 
which command this suburb, in readiness to sup- 
port, if necessary, their divisions employed in the 
defence of the town. The Emperor reconnoitred, 
in the evening, the whole of the surrounding 
country, and formed his army in a semicircle, with 
both his flanks resting on the Dnieper ; the 3rd 
corps was on the extreme left, then, in Buccession, 
the 1st and 5th corps ; and, on the extreme right, 
the cavalry, under the King of Naples. The im- 
perial guard was in reserve, and in rear of the 
centre, with the head-quarters. The ■ith corps was 
still in the rear ; and the 8th, in consequence of a, 
false movement it had made, was also absent.* 
The night was passed at the bivouack ; and, con- 
trary to our expectation, on the following morning 
all was still quiet. I have since been told, that 

I the Emperor expected to be attacked himself by 
[* The Stb corpa had been directed to more at the (tietance of 
two leagues on tha right flank of the grand anny, and to find 
themaelves early on the 1 7th in mass and read; tor action before 
Smolenako. Having been misltid by thair guide, they ftnived too 
iMa to fill the part Napoleon hod assigned them. — Ta.] 
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the Ruaaians under the walls of the city, and that 
he preferred waiting ; but, at two o'clock, seeing 
no indication on the part of the enemy, he ordered 
the attack to he made. The troops of the 3rd and 
1st corps carried the suburbs. The Russians, 
driven from the covert way, retreated into the 
town, and the breaching batteries opened their fire, 
but made little impression, from the thickness of 
the walls, I was in a position to be satisfied of 
this myself, having received orders from the Em- 
peror to visit the batteries. In consequence, there- 
fore, of the unanimous opinion of the artillery 
officers, he renounced his project of assaulting that 
evening ; and, stopping the firing, deferred till the 
morrow any further attempt. In talking after- 
wards over the incidents of the day in our tents, 
the old officers of the army of Egypt whispered 
that the thickness of the walls of Smolensko 
brought to their recollection those of St. Jean 
d'Acre. 

On the 18th August, at daybreak, some of our 
soldiera, seeing no one on the ramparts, made their 
way into the town, and having returned with the 
account of its evacuation, we took immediate pos- 
session of ii The Russians, on quitting, had set it 
on fire ; the bridges were brokeu, and the enemy 
appeared in line on the opposite or right bank. 
While we were constructing bridges, a sharp fire 
was kept up from either bank, and lasted the whole 
day. At nightfall, General Barclay, after having 
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burnt the suburb on tbe right hank, continued his 
retreat by the Moscow road. The day finished by 
our head-quartera being established at Smolensko. 
On the 19th August, the 3rd and lat corps passed 
the Dnieper in pursuit of the enemy. Mturahal 
Ney came up with him at Valutina Gora, two 
leagues from Smolensko, and completely beat him, 
after a stout resistance. The 8tb corps had received 
orders to cross the river above Smolensko, in order 
to take the enemy in reverse ; but this corps was 
Etdl in the rear, and its absence now prevented the 
complete success of the day. I am ignorant of the 
causes which had either dela,yed its march, or 
changed its direction ; whatever they were, the 
Emperor retained for some time towards the Due 
D'Abrantes (Junot) an angry feeling, and refused 

I to receive him on the first occasion of his present- 
ing himself. 
The bearing of the 3rd corps during the action 
was such that the Russians supposed that tbey had 
had to do with the imperial guard. The Emperor, 
who had witnessed the engagement, visited the 
field of action again on the following morning, and 
there, surrounded by the slain, he passed in review 
the troops who had been engaged the previous 
evening. 
After having expressed his approbation of the 
conduct of the troops, and his regret at the loss of 
General Qudin, who was killed at the bead of his 
division, tbe Emperor distributed honoursj and 
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awarded promotions. To the 127th reginw 
newly formed, he presented an eagle 

The advanced guard then resumed their pursuit 
of the enemy, and Napoleon returned to Smo- 
lenako to meditate on new operations. 

Our loss in the combats of Smolensko and Valu- 
tlna amounted to upwards of 8000 men ; that of 
the enemy was still greater ; and yet this was not 
one of those decisive victories likely to lead to 
peace. We did not make one prisoner^ and the 
Rusaan army retired in the best order, for the pur- 
pose of taking up another position in its rear. 

Many of us thought that the Emperor would 
halt, and establish his army in a position between 
the Dwina and the Dnieper, with the superior ad- 
vantage afforded by the capture of Smolensko, 
which had made him master of both banks of the 
latter river. Had he followed this plan, the 10th 
corps would still have been able to take Riga 
before the close of the campaign. In such a posi- 
tion, the army might have repaired its losses ; the 
government of Lithuania been organized, and that 
province been able to contribute a body of sol- 
diers, whose devotion might have been depended 
on. Perhaps this course would have been the most 
prudent ; but the Emperor, who arrogated to him- 
self the disposal of events, would not bend to it ; he 
was determined on abattle, and thought that bypush- 
ing the Russians energetically on the road to Mos- 
cow, he would oblige them sooner or later to that 
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dedfnve battle, the result of which would be peace. 
Yet, on our part, an advance could not fail to be at- 
tended with many sacrifices. We could only expect, 
from what we had already witnessed, to find the 
villages burnt, the inhabitants dispersed, and the 
grain, cattle, and forage destroyed or carried ofil 
Their treatment of Smolensiso proved that no sacri- 
fice would be too great for the Russians, provided it 
operated to our injury. The complaints of the 
King of Naples, who commanded the advanced 
guard, were reiterated on the exhaustion of hia 
men and horses. The thatch of the roof was the 
only food of the latter, and Murat stated his con- 
viction that to advance further would be to incur 
their total loss. His advice was not attended to, 
and the advance was continued. At Smolensko 
the hgad-quarters took a few days' repose, if repose 
that can he called afforded by a town tinder 
Buch circumstances. On making good our en- 
trance, we found it in flames on several points ; 
the woimded Russians perishing in the fire, and 
the inhabitants flying from their homea At 
length the conflagration was arrested ; but the 
houses which had escaped the consuming element 
■were ^ven up to pillage. Amidst the disorder the 
inhabitants had disappeared ; covered with rags, 
and dying from hunger, we found them after- 
wards huddled together in the Cathedral The 
Emperor evinced great displeasure at these ex- 
cesses. In the evening the genirale was heateu, 
d2 
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and the garrison, which waa composed of the 
imperial guard, assembled. The limits of their 
quarter were assigned to each regiment, and severe 
orders issued to stop the pillage. 

Before his departure, Napoleon settled the admi- 
nistration of his new conquesta He appointed a 
governor and intendant for the province of Smo- 
lensko ; he organized there a second great depfit 
for the army, and established magazines for provi- 
sions, and a bospit^. 

The army marched in three columns : the King 
of Naples commanded the advanced guard ; the 
Ist, 3rd, andStb corps, and the imperial guard with 
the head-quarters, followed him on the main 
road. The 5tb corps formed a column on the right, 
and the 4th, one on the left ; eaeh at a league or 
two distance. 

The road from Smolensko to Moscow leads across 
extensive plains, whose surface is occasionally varied 
by inconsiderable hills. Forests, also, are found 
in the neighbourhood of Dorogobuje and Viasma. 
The country is thickly peopled and well cultivated; 
the irillages being, as is usual throughout Russia, 
built of wood. The towns are distinguished by 
atone houses and numerous steeples : occasionally 
handsome chateaux are met with, particularly in 
the neighbourhood of Moscow. A traveller will 
easily discover without consulting his map, when 
he has left Poland. The Jews have disappeared, 
and the Russian peasant, though equally as re- 
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moved from civilization and liberty as the Polish, 
reaembleB hirn in no other pajlicular. The Russians 
are of good stature aud strong ; the Polea dwarfish 
and miserable. The latter have become brutalized ; 
the former are only uncivilized. In a war carried 
on under ordinary circumstances, Russia might 
offer some resources : in that we are describing, the 
Russian army, true to its plan, burnt and destroyed 
everything on its road ; on our part we completed 
the work of destruction wherever we found it un- 
finished. It was impossible to come up with the 
enemy's infantry. Our advanced guard bad only 
to contend with their light cavalry, which defended 
themselves no longer than was necessary to allow 
time for the main body to pursue its retreat unmo- 
lested. 

The King of Naples was distinguished as much 
by his activity as his bravery : ever present with 
his most advanced corps, he there directed in 
person the fire of his Ught troops and skirmishers ; 
and from the peculiar cap and plume which dis- 
tinguished him from Ills soldiers, afforded the 
most conspicuous mark for the enemy," The 



{* All writera have described tbe ricb and conapicuaua dregs 
' whioh Murat d[^lighted to exhibit himself in on all occasiooB, 
iDore partioularly wliOD expecting to meet the enemy. Major- 
1 Qeneinl Cathcnrt has related an atnuaing snecdote oonnected 
I with it, in hia Commentanea on the War in Ruaala. 

On the morning at the 21et of Ma;, the second day of the 
buttle of Bautien, the JSmperor Aleinnder, the King of Prussia, 
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Emperor expecting each day that the Russians 
would atop their rearward movement and give 
battle, allowed himself to be thus drawn on towards 
Moscow without bestowing a thought on the 
fatigue which his troops underwent, and without 
considering that he waa no longer in communica- 
tion with tbe rest of bis army. The head-quarters 
on the 25th, were at Dorogobuge ; on the 26th and 
27th, at Stawkavoz ; on the 28th, near Semlivo ; 
on the 29th,at a league from Wiasma ; on the 30th, 
at Wiasma ; on the 31st, at Veliesevo ; and on the 
1st of September, at Gyat, thirty-eight leagues 
from Moscow. We could not refrain from a feeling 
of regret on witnessing the destruction by fire of 
the Httle town of Wiasma. In passing through it 
the Emperor came across some soldiers who were 
plundering a magaziae of brandy : it was then 
burning, and the sight of this so inflamed his fury, 
that darting in amongst them, he assailed the 

with their suite, and Lord Cathcnrt, were wntehing, tlirough th^ir 
glaaaes. Napoleon's prsparations for attack. The Einperor'a 
person waa diatinctly recognised, ae was Berthiar's, and others. 
But une inilividual, dreased id a bright yeUow uniform, and to 
whom Ifnpoleon Beeraed to pa; great attention, foiled them. At 
length it waa concluded to be no other than Murat. It was an 
important point to aaoertain ; for it allowed that the Italian levies 
were ready, and that a firat-rate cavalry officer was present. 
Though it ie not said so, we doubt not that oorrespDnding dispo- 
sitions were made in consequence. It was not till late in tbe day 
that it wiui discovered that the man in a yellow uniform was a 
Saxon postillion, who was describing the roads, and acting the 
part of guide to Napoleon. — Tr.] 
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plunderers, not witli mere reproaches, but with a 
vigorous application of the riding-whip in tishand. 

The impossibility of overtaking the Russian 
army, the devastation that followed in its train, 
thus thwarting his plans, created in Napoleon a 
disposition to ill-huinour, of which those around 
him were the victims. He learned at last, when 
arrived at Gyat, that the enemy had halted for the 
purpose of fighting : never waB news more joyously 
received. 

General Koutousof had succeeded General Ear- 
clay in the command of the Russian army. The 
Emperor Alexander placed ali his hopes in this 
new general, and the army and nation participated 
in his confidence. To justify it, Koutousof deter- 
mined on risking a, general action. It may be 
added, that our proximity to Moscow contributed 
not a little to this decision. The Emperor Alex- 
ander had gone to that city in July. His presence 
had given rise to the greatest enthusiasm. The 
nobility and merchants had unanimously voted 
large sums of money and numerotis levies of men ; 

I and in return they had received the assurance that 
the enemy should never enter Moscow. Every- 
thing combined, therefore, to urge it as a duty in 
the Russian general, to try the issue of a battle 
before giving up the city. For this purpose he 
selected the position of Borodino, behind the 
stream of Kologha, five leagues from Mojaisk, 
and twenty-five from Moscow. 
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The Emperor on receiving the information, made 
his generals acquainted with it, and passed three 
days at Gyat, in order to make the necessary dis- 
positions. On the 4th, the army was put i^in 
in motion, and drove in the enemy's advanced 
guard ; on the 5th, we were " in presence." 

General Koutousof had assenahled in order of 
battle 100,000 infantry, and 30,000 cavalry. This 
body comprehended the two Russian armies, aug- 
mented by a reinforcement from the militia of 
Moscow. 

The stream of Kologha covered his right, which 
rested on the Moskawa, and was defended by 
numerous batteries. His centre was placed behind 
a ravine, and was protected by three strong re- 
doubts. His left lay in front of a wood, which 
extended across the old Moscow road, and was 
equally strengthened by a redoubt. Lastly, another 
redoubt, constructed at 1200 toises, in front of the 
centre, served, as it were, for an advanced post of 
his position. 

The Emperor's first measure was to order the 
assault of this redoubt On the 5th, in the morning. 
General Campans, of the 1st corps, carried it, and 
there maintained himself, after it had been taken 
and re-taken three times," Our army then drew 
nearer, and encamped immediately in front of the 
enemy's position. The Emperor ordered his tents 

* Onr aulhor, in ooiamon with many other authorities, is, we 
think, mistaken on thiapiunt. Bee Introduction.] 
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to be pitehed on a height near the road, in rear oCl 
the village of Waloineva, and the imperial guard T 
was encamped, in the form of a square, around the 
Emperor. 

The day of the 6th was employed in recon- 
noitring the enemy's position, and assigning to the 
troops their place in the forthcoming battle. The 
Emperor resolred to attack the centre and left of 
the Russians, and captinre the redoubts, which had 
been constructed in the view of strengthening 
those points. 

He stationed the 6th corps, therefore, on the i 
right of the old road ; the 1st and 3rd corps were I 
placed in the centre opposite the great redoubts, the [ 
cavahy in rear of the 1st and 3rd, near the redoubt j 
which had been captured the day before ; the 
perial guard was in reserve, the 4th corps was on j 
the extreme left, near the village of Borodino. The I 
total of the army under arms did not exceed \ 
120,000 men. It has been said that it was pro- I 
posed to the Emperor to manCEuvre on his right, in I 
order to turn the enemy's left and oblige him to 
qiut his position — ^but Napoleon had decided on 
fighting ; he had for some time thought a battle 
necessary, and he was not inclined to let the oppor- 
tunity escape him. 

We, i. e., the staff, passed the whole of this day at( I 
the head-quarters, and the impression it made on us 'I 
is not likely to be soon effaced. There was something 1 
melandioly and oppressive in beholding two armiei I 
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thus preparing to cut each other's throats. Every 
regiment had received orders to appear in its best 
clothing. The imperial guard, in particular, 
seemed to he making ready rather for a parade 
than for a battle. Nothing struck me more than 
the coolness of these old soldiers. Their features 
betrayed neither anxiety nor excitement. Another 
battle was oaly in their eyes another victory, and 
when I beheld them it was impossible not to paj^ 
ticipate in the same confidence. 

In the evening, M. Bausset, prefect of the Palace, 
arrived from Paris, and presented to the Emperor 
the portrait of bis son. The omen appeared fa- 
vourable — Colonel Fabvier followed him shortly 
after, and brought from Spain an account of our 
affeirs in that country, after our loss of the battle of 
SaJamanca Napoleon, notwithstanding the serious 
business he had then in hand, kept the Colonel in 
conversation with him the whole evening. 

At two o'clock on the morning of the 7th, the 
two armies were on the alert ; each looked forward 
with ansiety to a day fraught with such momentoua 
consequences. On either side it was " conquer or 
perish." To us a defeat would be destruction 
beyond redemption — on them it would entail the 
siureuder of Moscow, and the annihilation of this 
grand army, their only hope. With both nothing 
was neglected to inflame the soldier 
spoke the language best adapted to those he com- 
manded. In the Russian army the priests, l>earing 
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a sacred image, passed along the raokB, and the 
soldiers received, on their knees, the benedictions 
and exhortations of their ministers; at the same 
time their general recalled those religious senti- 
ments habitual to the Russian soldier. " In this 
creed," cried Koutousof, " I will myself combat and 
hope to conquer : in this creed you must youTBelres, 
men, conquer or die ; and I pray that my closing 
eye may behold your victory. Think one moment, 
soldiers, on your wives and your children who cry 
to you for protection ; think on your Emperor, 
whose eyes are fixed on you, and before to-morrow's 
sun shall have set, let your faith and your fidelity 
be engraved on your native plains with the blood 
I of the aggressor and his legions." 

In the French army the marshals were assem- 

I Wed near the great redoubt to receive the Em- 

I peror's last orders. At the first streaks of mom 

I be exclaimed, " Here is the Sun of Austerlitz I" 

I The drum was beat, and commanding officers read 

to their respective regiments the following procla- 

i mation : — " Soldiers I Before you is the battle you 

have so much wished for : the victory must now 

r depend upon yourselves : it has become necessary 

I for us : it will give us abundance, good quarters, 

f and a speedy return to our country. Conduct your- 

l selves then as at Austerlitz, Friedland, Witepsk, 

and Smolensko ; so that the most remote posterity 

may cite your behaviour on this day, and exclfum, 

• He, too, was at the great battle under the walls of 

i Moscow,' " 
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The Boldiers responded with their acclamations, 
a cannon was fired, and the action began. 

At the same signal the imperial guards and the 
Emperor's staff left the camp. We assembled at 
the oft-mentioned redoubt captured on the pre- 
ceding evening, and where the Emperor had now 
stationed himself. The attack became general 
along the whole line, and, for the first time, the 
Emperor took no personal part He remained, 
throughout, a quarter of a league distant from the 
field of battle, receiving reports &om the generals, 
and giving directions as he best could at such 
a distance. Greater ardour never wa£ eho^vn than 
that which was exhibited by our soldiers on that 
day. 

There was scarcely any manceuvring. We attacked 
in front with fury, and the Ist and 3rd corps twice 
carried the two redoubts on the Russian left. The 
great redoubt on the right of these was taken by 
a regiment of cuirassiers, re-taken by the enemy, 
and again taken by the 1st division of the 1st 
corps, now temporarily attached to the Viceroy. 

The 4th corps carried Borodino, and bore the 
brunt of a movement made by the right of the 
Russian army to turn our position. At this pe- 
riod of the battle, I was sent with orders to the 
Viceroy, whom I found in the midst of his troops, 
and I can bear testimony to the valour with which 
he repelled this attack. In truth no officer came 
to report to the Emperor from the field of battle 
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without having some heroic action to relate. We 
■ victorious along the whole line. The 
s were driven from all their positionB, and 
in vain endeavoured to recover them. They stood 
for hours together powerless, and, aa it 'were, only 
to he mowed down by the fire of our artillery. 
After two o'clock it may be said that they only 
fought to secure a retreat I have been told that 
Marshal Ney now beseeched the Emperor to allow 
the young guard to advance and complete the vic- 
tory. He refused, unwilling, it has been replied, 
to leave anything to chance. General Koutouaof 
retired in the evening, but our troops were disabled 
by fatigue from pursuing him, and bivouacked on 
the field of battle. 

The loss was great on both sides :• it may be 
estimated at 28,000 French, and 60,000 Russians. 
Among the slain may be enumerated, on the side 
of the enemy, Prince Eugene of Wirtemberg and 
Prince Bagration. On that of ourselves, General 
Montbrun, commanding a corps of cavaliy, and 
General Caulaincourt, brother of the Due deVicenza, 
and aide-de-camp of the Emperor. The latter was 
deeply regretted by his brother officers of the staff, 
to whom he had much endeared himself He had 

* The following U an exact account of the Iobhob of the French 
•rm;:— 10 gencml oScer9 killed, 39 wounded, totnl 49; 10 
ooloDsla killed, 27 wounded, total 37; 0G17 cffioers and soldien 
killed, and '21,4E3 wounded, total 28,DD0. Tlie Frenoti tnaj 
fired eO,000 cannon-Bbot and 1,100,000 cartridgea in the eo\ 
of the action. 
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been ordered to replace General Montbrun, and 
was slain in the great redoubt A large number of 
officers of aU ranks remained on the field of battle. 

On the following moming, the 4th corps nia- 
nceuvred on our right in the view of gaining Moscow 
by the old road, and General Koutouaof, alarmed 
for his communications, decided on continuing his 
retreat with bis whole force. The day after the 
action, the Emperor went over the field of battle 
with us. It was horrible, and Uterally covered with 
the dead. You might see every kind of wound, 
accompanied by every degree of suffering ; but, 
both in killed and wounded, the Russians were by 
far the most numerous. The Emperor also visited 
the wounded, and enjoined that every care should 
be taken of them. 

On the same day, the army continued its march 
towards Moscow, still keeping its order of march 
in three columna The capture of the capital, we 
hoped, would now complete our victory, for it was 
there that the Emperor confidently expected to 
sign peace. The Russian advanced guard only de- 
fended Mojaisk long enough to allow of its being 
burnt Head-quarters were established there on 
the 10th of September. It was at Mojaisk that 
the Prince de Neuchatel proposed to me that he 
should submit my name to the Emperor to fill the 
vacancy of Colonel of the 4th regiment of infantry, 
occasioned by the death of Colonel Massy, who had 
been killed in the late battle. I accepted the pro- 
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position with gratitude, and the next day, having 
received my appointment, I quitted Mojaisk in 
order to join my new regiment. 

And here I conclude the first part of my narra- 
tive. In the second I shall confine myself to the 
history of the 4th regiment, and of the 3rd corps, 
in which this regiment was brigaded. 

I may permit myself, however, \^ occasional 
digression on the operations of the rest of the 
army, that we may not altogether lose sight of their 
combined movements, and that we may be the 
better able to judge of the part which the 3rd corps 
took in them. 
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CHAPTER I. 



of the 3rd Corps and 4tli Begiment — Haroh firom 
Mojaiak to Moscow — Burning of the City — The Srd Corps 
stationed on the roads of Wladiniir and Twer— ITio 3rd Corps 
enters Moscow, sjid oocupiea the suburhs — MancBuvre of the 
Knssiaos — The 3rd Corps at Boghorodak— Return to Moscow 
— Beview of the lath Ootobar — Ordars for departure. 

I LEFT Mojaisk on the 12th of September, at noon, 
and arrived the same evening at the head-quarters 
of Marshal Ney, in a village near Koubinakoe. 
The regiments belonging to the 3rd corps were in 
bivouac around the village. The Marshal received 
me with all his former kindness ; I had served 
under him previously, and I now doubly valued 
the good fortune which had again placed me under 
hia orders. 

On the following morning my regiment was 
drawn up, and I was received at its head by Gene- 
ral H^uin, who commanded the brigade. 

^^M Of the Srd corps, Marshal Ney was the General 

^^H Commanding-in-Chief ; and General Qour^ the 

^H Chief of the Staff. 

^^1 The Generals of Division were Ledru and Ra- 

^^H zout. 

I : 
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The Generals of Brigade were — of the 1st divi- 
m>n, Gergoult, Lenchantin, and Brani ; of the 
2nd diviaion, Joubert and d'H^nin. 

Of the two Brigades of Light Cavahy, Beur- 
manQ and Valmahelle. 

Of the Artillery, Foucbet 

The 1st division was composed of the 24th 
(Light), the 46th and 72nd regiments of the line. 

The 2nd division, of the ith, 18th, and 93rd of 
the line. 

The 4th regiment waa commanded by Colonel 
Fezensac, the writer of these pages ; the 18th and 
93rd, by Colonels Pelleport and Eaudonin. 

A third division of infantry, composed of Wii- 
temberg troops, under the orders of General Mar- 
chand, were reduced to 1000 men. The Prince of 
"Wirtemberg had commanded it at the beginning of 
the campaign. The Emperor had reproached hirn 
severely on the occasion of the disorder which these 
troops had committed, which had been greatly ex- 
aggerated by the French. The Prince of Wirtem- 
bei^ on this had endeayoured to establish a stricter 
discipline ; but as marauding was then the only 
mode of living, his starving soldiers had disbanded 
themselves, and the Prince himself, ill and discon- 
tented, quitted the army. 

The 4th regiment of the line, which had been 
formed at the beginning of the Revolution, had 
gone through all the campaigns in Germany, and 
its list of colonels had included Joseph Bonaparta 
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fAt the period of my taking the command of the 
regiment, the officers might have been distributed 
into three classes : the first, composed- of pupils 
from the Military School — had zeal and instruction, 
but were without experience ; and their constitu- 
tions, scarcely established, already began to give way 
under the excessive fatigues of the campaign. The 
2nd class, on the other band, consisted of old non- 
commissioned officers, whose total absence of edu- 
cation prevented further rise, but who had been 
appointed officers to stimulate emulation and re- 
place the enormous losses which these murderous 
campaigns occasioned, 

I The 3rd, and, unfortunately, the least numerous 
class, held a middle position between the other 
two, — it was composed of well-educated officers in 
the flower of their age — formed by experience, and 
animated by a noble ambition of distinguishing 
themselves and making their way. 
General Ledru, commanding the Ist division, 
had long served as Colonel, and was perfectly 
acquainted with all the details of the service, in 
peace as weU as in war. 
General Eazout, commanding the 2nd division, 
— also a soldier of long standing, was so short- 
fflghted that he was obliged to trust to those round 
bim for distinguishing the nearest objects, and hia 
dispositions in the field necessarily partook of the 
tmcertainty which resulted. 
Among the Generals of Brigade, was General 
e2 
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Joahert, an officer of average merit, and General 
H^nin ; a long imprisonment in England had de- 
stroyed the military habits of the latter. 

The Colonels were, for the moBt partj 
Col. Pelleport, who entered the 18th regiment aa a 
volunteer, bad gained all his promotion in the regi- 
ment which he now commanded with distinction. 

But the chief advantt^e of the 3rd corps con- 
sisted in it5 being commanded by Marshal Ney, 
whose courage, perseverance, and presence of mind 
we shall hereafter have so much occasion to admire. 
On the very first day I was struck hy the absence 
of the physical as well as numerical strength of the 
troops. At head-quarters, we had judged only of 
the results without reflecting on their cost, and we 
had formed no correct ide^ of what the actual state 
of the army was. Now, called on to take the com- 
mand of a regiment, I was at the same time forced 
to enter into details, and fathom the depth of evils 
of which I had previously little idea. From 2800 
men, which had been the strength of the 4th regi- 
ment on its crossing the Rhine, it was now reduced 
to 900. Thus the four battalions occupied no more 
than two in the field, while each company had two- 
fold its number of officers and non-commissioned. 
Every part of the clothing was in had order, par- 
ticularly the shoes. We still bad some flour and a 
few sheep and oxen, but these resources threatened 
to be speedily drained. To recruit them it was 
evident we must incessantly he shifting our quarters, 
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for twenty-four hours sufficed to exhaust the apot 
we occupied What I relate in this particular of 
my own regiment may apply to all those who were 
comprised in the 3rd corps, especially the Wirtem- 
berg division, which was nearly destroyed. Thus it 
may he confidently stated that a corps d'arm^ 
which originally consisted of 25,000 men did not now 
contain 8000 comhatanta. The absence of so many 
officers, wounded in the late affairs, was remark- 
able, particularly that of the colonels of the 46th, 
72nd, and 93rd regiments. Never had we expe- 
rienced such heavy losses, and never had the niorai 
constitution of the army been so materially shaken. 
The soldier's former gaiety waa gone, and a gloomy 
silence now succeeded the songs and good stories 
which had hitherto beguiled the tediousness of his 
march. The officers themselves appeared uneasy, 
and only anxious to serve from a sense of honour 
and duty, and this despondency, which would have 
created no wonder in a beaten army, was the n 
extraordinary after a decisive victory which had | 
opened to us the gates of Moscow, 

The advance waa continued, in three columns, 
in the same order in which we marched previous to | 
the battle of Borodino. 

The King of Naples led the advanced guard with 
the cavalry, the lat and 3rd corps ; the imperial I 
guard and the head-quarters followed. 

On the right, the 6th corps marched. 

On the left, the 4th. 
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The march was generally performed in good 
order — the generals and officers being always at the 
head of their respective commandB. 

General Koutouaof, believing he could no longer 
defend Moscow, withdrew his advanced guard, and 
retired by the roads of Twer and Wladimir, leav- 
ing the capital open. 

The French army bivouacked on the ]3th Sep- 
tember at PerkouBchkovo, and on the following 
morning its advanced guard entered Moscow. A 
party of the inhabitants endeavoured for a short 
time to defend the Kremlin, but were soon dis- 
pei-sed. The advanced guard continued its marchj 
and traversed the city. The Emperor established 
himself with the imperial guard in the Kremlin. 
The 1st and 3rd corps encamped at a quarter of a 
league to the rear, and were expressly forbidden to 
enter Moscow. It was only from afar that we 
could distinguish that ancient capita! which we 
had now conquered. Tet we were near enough to 
admire its immense extent — its domes of a thou- 
sand colours, and the endless variety of its nume- 
rous edifices. We had looked forward to this day 
as one of our happiest, for we had expected it 
to have marked the term of our labours ; and that 
the victory of the Moscowa, and the capture of 
Moscow, would have finished the war. 

These flattering expectations were destroyed by 
an event without precedent in the history of the 
world, and which showed how httle hope remained 
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of any accommodation with the Russians. The 
city which they were unable to defend was burnt 
by their own hands. 

Preparations had been for some time previously 
carried on with a view to the future conflagration. 
Boatopchin, the governor, had collected an im- 
mense quantity of combustible matters, under the 
pretext of constructing a balloon which was to con- 
sume by fire the whole French army. At the 
same time his proclamations, which were issued in 
a similar tone to those of General Koutousof, gave 
confidence to the inhabitants of Moscow, by con- 
verting into victories the defeats of the Russian 
army. At Smolensko the French had been beaten; 
at the Moseowa they had been destroyed ; and if 
the Russian army now retreated, it was only to 
take up a better position, and meet its rein- 
fbrcementB. Notwithstanding these assurances, 
the nobility quitted Moscow, the archives and 
treaaurea of the empire were removed from the 
Kremlin ; and when the French army was at the 
gates of the city, it became no longer possible to 
conceal the truth. Several of the inhabitants took 
to flight ; others remained in their houses, persuad- 
ing themselves that the French would be induced 
^^H by a sense of their own interest to spare Moscow. 
^^H On the morning of the 1 4th, the governor collected 
^^^ about 3000 or 4000 men, from the dr^ of the 
^^H people ; amongst them were several criminals who 
^^H had been set at hberty for the occasion. Combus- 
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tible materials were distributed to them, and the 
agents of police were ordered to conduct them into 
every part of the city. The pumps were broken, 
and the departure of the civil authorities who 
followed the army was the signal of conflagration. 

Our advanced guard, traversing the city, found 
it almost deserted. The inhabitants, shut up in 
their houses, there waited our decision on their 
fate. Scarcely had the Emperor established him- 
self in the Kremlin, when the Bazaar, an immense 
building, containing more than 10,000 shops, was 
perceived to be in flames. On the succeeding and 
following days every quarter of the city was on 
fire. A violent wind favoured the progress of the 
conflagration, which it was impossible to arrest from 
the cruel measure which had been taken of destroy- 
ing the pumps. Some of the incendiaries who were 
caught in the fact were shot immediately. They 
declared that they had only executed the orders of 
the governor, and met their fate with resignation. 
The houses were now given up to pillage with the 
less compimction, that all they contained would 
otherwise have been consumed by the flames ; un- 
happily this pillage was accompanied by the ex- 
ceraes which pillage ever brings in its train. The 
ocean of flames which we perceived from our camp 
occasioned us considerable alarm, and I determined 
on proceeding to head-quarters to collect intelli- 
gence. 

I entered the city alone ; but the fire soon 
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debarred further progress towards the Kremlin. I 
However, neither this danger, nor that to bel 
apprehended from the fall of houses, could check I 
the appetite for pillage. The inhabitants, driven I 
from their houses by our soldiers as much as by I 
the fire, wandered about the streets. Some gave f 
themselves up to despair ; others only evinced a I 
mournful resignation. I returned to camp deeply I 
moved by what I had beheld, and determined, f 
by giving my whole attention to my regiment,! 
to distract it from the miseries I was unable to I 
alleviate. Three days were passed in detailBl 
connected with their inspection. The officers I 
were individually presented to me, and I made 
myself acquainted with the conduct and informa- 
tion of each. I examined also, as far as our 
situation would allow, the whole system of the 
regiment, and I continued these occupations by the 
light of the conflagration of Moscow. All entry 
into the town had been forbidden ; but as the pil- 
ing of it had commenced, and that was now our 
only resource, it was clear that those who came last 
would die of hunger. I agreed, then, with the 
colonel of the 18th regiment, that we would tacitly 
allow our men to take their part in the plunder.* 

* [TbiB doubtlesB sounda atmnge in oar ears, brother soldiere ; 
[ATticularlj when wb call to mind the rigorous forbearance on- 
jained upon ub in the South of f mace, ISM, and the strict diaci- 
ptine b; wbioh it niis enforced. Woe to tbo officer wbo wsa 
tempted to turn hi« male looae on a bit of inviting but encloaed 
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After allj it was only with great difficulty that 
they succeeded in procuring anything. In return- 
ing, they had to cross the cMup of the first corps, 
which was pitched immediately in front of our own, 
and could only keep their hooty by a fight with 
these, or with the imperial guard, who wanted to 
carry off eveiy thing. Perhaps no one profited less 
than ourselves by the plunder of the city. At the 
expiration of six days the fire became extinguished 
from the want of materials to keep it alive. Nine- 
tenths of Moscow no longer existed, and the Em- 
peror, who had during the conflagration retired to 
Petrofski, now returned to the Kremlin, there to 
await those overtures of peace he still calculated 
upon receiving. 

Nevertheless, so far from being discoursed by 
the loss of Moscow, the Emperor Alexander ordy 



pSHturB ; worse stili for the solder who appropriated to hiniBal^ 
without a " coneideration," a piece of bread or an apple ! Bat we 
roUstreineiDberaiidinake allowance for the different circumatances 
under which our author and hie men were placed laRusda. What- 
ever may have been our CemplationB, we, at least, had nu ciouBe 
for reeorting to "maraude " for reply to tbat moat unanswerable 
of all arguments — an empty etomach. 

In 18Hj the traDfitatoTj a short time before the re-embarkation 
of bib regiment for England, in the Qirondo, was quartered with 
his company (100 strong) in a capacious cbMeau in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bourdeaux, where thej lemaiaed three days. It waa 
the residence of an eitonaiTe wine producer, and had a propor- 
tionablj eitensive cellar. The walls of the long store were lined 
by a double range of imposing aentriee in the shape of at least 
100 barrels of claret. Well kept grolinda, and an amply stocked 
garden added to the attractions of the quarter. The family had 
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regarded its capture as an additional and stirring 
motive for the continuation of the war. 

General Koutousof thought, and with reason, that 
on our leaving Moscow, we should direct our course 
towards the provinces of the Soirth; quitting, 
therefore, the road to Wladimir, and making a 
circuit round Moscow, he now took the routes of 
Kaluga and Tula, This march, performed by the 
light of the conflagration of Moscow, exasperated, 
the Russian army to the utmost Koutousof placed ' 
himself behind the Nara, twenty-five leagues &om 
Moscow, armed some redoubts in his new position, 
and thus covered the approaches to Kaluga and 
Tula. To have penetrated, therefore, into the 
Southern provinces, we must have fought a second 
battle. In the meantime the Russian army was 
recruiting its losses by new levies, renirganizing its 
material; and, with fresh forces, imbibing Fresh 



quitted thiB pea^teful abode appBrentl; in nome haate, and we 
mn; believe under bodib misappreheneioD ; yet a Biaglo aervant, 
l«ft in ahargej aemed to evinue A degree of confidence in the un- 
invited guests. On reoonnoitring the premises, the boolu anil music 
Btreved alwut one of the sitting rooms betrayed not anlyahniried 
departuie. but tbe sex, atudiea, and refined amuaeineats of its 
late ocoupantn. One thoaght probably croiBed offioers nud men 
(and come had aeen niagh woiV), as they tooli leave o! Buch agrea- 
able qoarters — it was the gratification their invisible hosts would 
expenence en their return atflnding not one article diHplaced, not 
a flower mieung, — not even a cabbage-stalk without its head. Tbe 
■lately line of sentrioB remained in their original close order, 
intnct and entire. What a fearful contrast met the eyee of some 
of the same party as, on its route to Paris in the following year, 
[_ 1( marched in rear of the Prussian aimy. — Tb.] 
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epirit WHle these preparations were going on, 
peace was still the theme of conversation at the 
advanced posts, and faint overtures of negotiations 
were still employed to amuse Napoleon and delude 
him with the hope of something more definite 
being concluded. The T?ing of Naples moved on 
Kaluga with the advanced guard and towards the 
Russian entrenched camp ; and the 3rd corps was 
ordered to replace him to the north, on the roads 
of Twer and Wladimir, where the enemy had left 
a corps of observation. 

At the head of my regiment, I passed, for the first 
time, through the ruins of Moscow. It was at 
once a horrible and extraordinary sight. Some of 
the houses appeared to have been razed from their 
foundations ; others preserved their outline with 
walls darkened by the smoke. Rubbish of eveiy 
kind obstructed the streets, and the smell of burn- 
ing exhaled from every quarter. Here and there 
a cottage, a church, a palace, was standing in the 
midst of the wide ruin. The churches in par- 
ticular, by their many-coloured domes and the 
richness and variety of their construction, re- 
minded us of the ancient opulence of Moscow, 
They now afforded a refuge to those of the in- 
habitants who had been driven by our soldlera 
from the houses which the flames had spared. 
These wretched beings, wandering like ghosts 
among the ruins, and clothed in rags, had recourse 
to the most grievous expedients for prolonging 
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their miserable existence. At one time they would 
devour the raw vegetables still remainiiig in the 
gardens, at another they would strip pieces of flesh 
from the ! ^T '■ ^r^i^ 1a lying dead in the streets. Then 
they would plunge into the river to save some of 
the com which their feliow-citizens had thrown 
into the water, and which was now in a state of 
fermentation. The heating of the drums and the 
sounds of the mihtary music which accompanied 
our march, rendered the spectacle still more mourn- 
ful, by associating the idea of a triumph with 
images of destruction, of miseiy, and of deatL 
After having passed through the immense city, 
we were cantoned in villages on the route of 
Jaroalawl and Wladimir. I was quartered at the 
chflteau of Kouekowa, belonging to the Comte de 
Chcremetew, a man of enormous fortune. Hia 
delightful dwelling bad been pillaged like the rest 
When we had consumed the slender resources which 
the country offered, we re-entered Moscow, and 
were stationed in the suburb of Wladimir. 

This suburb, situated to the north of Moscow, 
is traversed by the river Jaouza, which flows 
into the Moscowa, in the middle of the city. 
The greater part of the houses are separated from 
each other by gardens or cultivated enclosures ; a 
few palaces were distinguishable here, as in the 
other quarters ; the rest of the houses were built 
of wood. A^ these had been nearly all burned, we 
were obliged to distribute the companies at con- 
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aiderable distances from each other, in spite. of 
the inconvenience as well as the bad results to 
discipline and order, which ensued. I was lodged 
in the centre of my regiment, and, with the 
superior officers, occupied a large stone mansion in 
tolerable preservation. Forty inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood had taken refuge in the great hall 
of this house. I issued orders that they should be 
protected, and their misery alleviated as far as 
depended on us. But how could we, who were 
in danger of wanting everythuig ourselves, effec- 
tually relieve these poor people ? 

It was with difficulty we coijld now procure 
blaok bread and beer ; and meat began to be very 
scarce. We sent out strong detachments to bring 
in cattle from the neighbouring woods, in which 
the peasants had sought an asylum ; these de- 
taciments often returned in the evening empty 
handed. Such was the pretended abundance which 
the pillage of the city had procured us. Liqueurs, 
sugar, and sweetmeats were in plenty at the very 
time that we were without bread and meat. We 
clothed ourselves in furs, hut had neither coats nor 
shoes, and we were on the eve of dying of hunger, 
with diamonds, jewels, and other articles of luxury 
around ns, Finding a considerable number of 
Russian soldiers wandering about the streets of 
Moscow, I made fifty of them prisoners, and con- 
diicted them to head-quarters. 

The genera] to whom I reported the circum- 
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stance, said I ought to have shot them, and autho- 
rized me to do so for the futui-e. I never, however, 
availed myself of this permission. The trouhles 
and disorders which marked the period of our stay 
at Moscow may eafidy bo imagined. Every officer 
and every soldier could relate some anecdote con- 
nected with it ; not the least striking is that of a 
Russian, who was found by a French officer con- 
cealed in the ruins of a house. The officer gave 
him to understand, by signs, that he would protect 
him ; but being shortly afterwards oidered else- 
where, he gave his prisoner in charge to another 
officer passing at the head of a detachment, saying 
hastdy, at the same time, " I recommend this gen- 
tleman to you." The other, putting his own con- 
struction on the nature of the recommendation, 
and confirmed in his error by the tone in which it 
was pronoimced, ordered his unfortunate prisoner 
immediately to be shot as an incendiary. 

At the commencement of the confli^ration a 
young German, a student in medicine, took refuge 
at my bivouac. He was nearly naked, and his 
senses seemed gone. I took care of him during 
three weeks. He appeared grateful, but nothing 
could cure him of his terror. One day I proposed 
to him, in joke, to enlist himself in my regiment 
The same evening he disappeared, and I never saw 
him afterwards. 

During this time the Russian army was daily 
strengthening its positions on the banks of the 
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Kara, and the different corps of partisans, dispersed 
round Moscow, became daily more enterprising. 

The town of V^r^ya was surprised, and its gar- 
rison massacred. The detachments and convoys, 
on their march to join the army, the wounded and 
sick, on their route to the rear, were cut off upon 
the road from Smolensko. The Cossacks attacked 
our foragers at the very gates of Moscow, and the 
peasants dispatched all marauders they could find 
straggling. The King of Naples, whose horses had 
been nearly destroyed, and whose men had for 
some time past been reduced to eat horseflesh, sent 
every day to the Emperor, to beg either that he 
would make peace or give him orders for retiring. 
But Napoleon would see nothing — ^would hear 
nothing ; and his generals only received the most 
extraordinary orders in answer to their remon- 
strances. At one time it was to re-establish order 
in Moscow and protect the peasants, that they 
might be induced to bring provisions to the mar- 
kets, at the very time that the neighbouring coun- 
try was ravaged by these same peasants in arms 
against ourselves. Again, directions were given to 
purchase 10,000 horses in a country where neither 
horses nor inhabitants any longer existed. Next, 
we were told that we were to pass the winter in a 
sacked city, where even in the month of October 
we were dying from hunger. Then came the order 
for each regiment to provide itself with shoes and 
winter-clothing; and when the eommandin 
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imonstrated on the want of cloth and leather, for 
materials, they were told they had only to look and 
they would find. As if to render the latter order 
still more impracticable, further pillage was severely 
prohibited, and the imperial guard was confined 
to the Kremlin. A governor and a superintendent 
of the various services were named, yet a month 
passed and our position was in nowise ameliorated. 
About the 10th of October a division of the 4th 
corps made a movement towards Dmitrow, on the 
road to Twer. Whilst this was effecting, Marshal 
Ney possessed himself of Boghorodsk, twelve miles 
from Moscow, on the road to Wladimir. Some 
days were passed in constructing barracks round 
this small town, as if it were intended to pass the 
printer there. This feint was unnecessary, and 
neither imposed on ourselves nor on our euemy, I 
was not at Boghorodsk, but was then with that 
part of my regiment detached with the separate 
force under General Marchand, on the river 
Kliaama, between the roads of Wladimir and 
Twer. The remainder of my regiment was with 
Marshal Ney. The enemy, true to his plans, 
tetired at our approach. General Marchand con- 
structed a block-house on the bank of the Kli- 
Bsma, at a point where one of our posts had 
been attacked, and carried by a regiment of Cos- 
BELcks. The command of this httle fort had been 
given to a very inteUigent officer, when, sud- 
denly, General Marchand received an order to 
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return with his detachment. We coold have no 
doubt now that the army was about to quit 
Moscow, since it was no longer deemed neceaeaiy 
to defend its approaches. 

Throughout this detached expedition I found 
everywhere the same misery. The generals col- 
lected a few provisions, but the army generally 
found no resources. The peasants concealed all 
articles of food, and could not be prevailed on to 
bring them even when promised payment. A 
soldier of my regiment, the son of a farmer, ex- 
pired at my aide, near our bivouac fire. This young 
man had been for some time in a declining state, 
consumed by a slow fever, brought on by fatigue 
and want of proper nourishment He, at last, 
died from exhaustion, and as soon as he had ceased 
to breathe we interred bim at the foot of a tree. 
In his knapsack we found letters from his mother, 
affecting from their simplicity. I felt much the 
death of this unfortunate young man, whose des- 
tiny condemned him to die so far irom his country 
and from the family with whose happiness be was 
ao much interwoven. 

Similar scenes were common among us, and I 
only dwell on this incident, of which I was so 
immediate a witness, as the sad foreshadowing of 
all the calamities which were about to burst upon 
us. Our detachment re-entered Moscow on the 
15th of October. Two days passed over and we 
heard nothing of our departure. On the 18th, the 
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f iJmperor reviewed the 3rd corps in the court of 
itte Kremlin. The review was as imposing as cir- 
I Onmatances would admit of. The colonels rivalled 
I tech other in their efforts to display their regi- 
I tnenta to the best advantage. No one woidd have 
I imagined from their appearance how much their 
I men had suffered and were still suffering. I am 
I persuaded that this good outward show confirmed 
I the Emperor in Mb obstinacy, by inducing hj t n to 
I believe that, with such men^ nothing was impoa- 
I eible. The total of the 3rd corps under arms did 
f tiot amount to 10,000 men. During the review, 
I itde Berenger,ftide-de-camp of the King of Naples, 
I brought to the Emperor an account of the a££iir 
rhich had taken place at Winkowo on the previous 
J-ivening, and where our troops had been surprised 
l-'ttnd driven back. 

This business put an end to the half armistice 
flriuch had existed at the advanced posts. It gave 
FaIbo the finishing stroke to all negotiation, and 
lessarily contributed to accelerate our departure. 
The pre-occupation of the Emperor was depicted 
on bis countenance. He hastened the conclu- 
sion of the review, yet neglected not to nominate 
successors to the vacancies which had occurred in 

Itiie various branches of the service, and to distri- 
bnte several decorations. 
He bad never greater occasion for those means, 
which he knew so well how to employ, when be 
tequired from his army supernatural efforts. 
L 
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1 took advantage of this favourable state of mind 
to exert myself in behalf of tbose officers of my 
regiment wliose zeal I had had opportunities of wit- 
nessing, and many received promotion. The general 
who commanded the Wirtemberg division, which 
had been placed under the orders of General Mar- 
chand, received the title of Count of the Empire, 
with an allowance of 20,000 francs ; surely an in- 
adequate aeknowledgment of the sufferings under- 
gone by men, reduced by fatigue and privations 
from 12,000 to 800. The review was scarcely 
finished, when the colonels received orders to march 
on the following morning. I immediately gave 
directions for loading the baggie wagons with 
all the provisions we had still in store. I left in 
the house I occupied the flour 1 could not carry 
away. I was advised to destroy it, but I could not 
make up my mind to deprive the unfortunate in- 
habitants of what might be regarded as some com- 
pensation for all the ill we had caused them, and I 
gave it to them cheerfully. Their benedictions 
affected me, and I felt grateful for them. Who 
can say what good they may not have brought 1 
what evil they may not have averted ? 
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CHAPTER II. 



RETREAT FROM MOSCOW TO W:A9MA. 



Projecta of tha Em pBTor— Departure from Moboow— Maroli of 
tiie 3rd CorpB to Buwroak— OpentJong of the other Cilrpa — 
Comliat of Malo-jaronUveta — Retreat Ib decided on by the 
great road of Smolenako — Mnrch from Bownuli to Mojusk, 
from MqBtBk to Wiunna — Sitiution of the Army — Affiur of 



The Emperor's last hope of peace having been de- 
I (rtroyed, no alternative remained but a retreat ; 
I the Dwina and Dnieper must be repassed ; his 
looniraunicationa be restored with tho 2nd and 6th 
I' oorpB on hia left, and on his right with the 7th and 
I tiie AustrianB, who covered the Grand Duchy of 
J 'Warsaw. The route of Smolenako had been pil- 
I laged throughout, and no longer afforded any 
ItBBources. The direction of Kaluga waa therefore 
iken, with a view of turning by the route of Bou- 
itosk and Malo-^arOHlavets, the entrenched camp of 
ftie enemy. It was thus purposed to repair the 
■ feprudence of our prolonged stay at Moscow. A 
I'Victory would open to ub the southern provinces, or 
l«t least allow ub to retire on Mohilow, by Roslawl, 
l-te on Smolensko, by Medyn and Elnia, by passing 
I'tiirough a country as yet unravaged by war. The 
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4th corps had already proceeded to occupy Fomin- 
skoe, on the old road to Kaluga. It formed the ad- 
vanced guard, and was to strike the first blow. 

Before his final departure, the Emperor deter- 
mined to leave at Moscow the traces of his ven- 
geance, and complete the destruction of all that 
had hitherto escaped the despair of the Russians. 

Marshal Mortier was directed to remain some 
days with the young guard to protect the march of 
other corps of the army against the enemy's de- 
tachments stationed on the northem route. Another 
duty prescribed to him was to blow up the Kremlin 
and bum all that yet remained to bum. Thus was 
consummated tlie anuihilation of this unfortunate 
city. It was burnt by its own children, pillaged and 
destroyed by its conquerors. The mode in which 
the Marshal obeyed, yet softened his rigorous orders, 
— the care he bestowed on the sick and wounded 
amidst the frightful scenes which ensued, do honour 
to hia heart and character. 

During the night of the 38th of October, the 
baggage of the 3rd corps assembled at the Convent 
of Seminof. The army had never yet been encum- 
bered by ao many carrii^es. Each company had 
at least a wagon or a sledge to carry its provisiona 
The night scarcely sufficed to load and assign to 
each its place. An hour before daybreak, the com- 
pomes of my regiment assembled at my quarters, 
and we commenced our march. The darkness and 
silence of the night, the atill smoking ruins which 
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we strode over, gave a moumfiil Bolemnity to the 
scene, and combined to impress the imagination 
with sadness ; it was with anxious feelings, there- 
fore, that we each of us commenced our memorable 
retreat Our anxiety was participated by the men 
themselves. Endowed with that admirable intelli- 
gence and military instinct which distinguish the 
French soldier, they seemed only to measure the 
extent of the danger that they might summon a 
double degree of courage to brave it. The Con- 
vent of Seminof, situated near the Convent of 
Kaluga, was in flames when we reached it. Such 
proviflions were burnt as could not be taken away ; 
but, with that neglect which characterized all our 
proceedings, the colonels of regiments had not been 
made acquainted with the causes of this destruc- 
tion, though we had in several of the baggage 
wagons sufficient room to have carried off that 
which might have saved many Uvea afterwards. 

The 3rd corps having been collected together, 
marched by the new road to Kaluga ; it was accom- 
panied by the 1st corps and the imperial guard. 
My own regiment at this period consisted of 1100 
men. The 3rd corps did not exceed 1 1,000. Per- 
haps we may calculate at 100,000 men the strength 
of the whole army, on its leaving Moscow. 

It was a singular sight, the march of this army ; | 
the extensive plains which surround Moscow en- ■ 
abled us to observe it in all its details. 

We dragged along with us all that had escaped 
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confiagration with the city. The most el^aot 
carriages were mixed up in coofiiaoD with four- 
gona, drouafcia, and the cartB which carried the 
proriaious. These various equipages, moving OD 
eereraJ lines along the wide roads of Russia, ex- 
hibited the appearance of an immense caravan. I 
gazed for some time from the summit of a hill upoa 
a spectacle which recalled to my imagination the 
wars of former Asiatic conquerors. The surface 
of the plain vas hidden under the accumulated 
bi^gage, and the steeples of Moscow closed the 
picture towards the horizon. In this spot we re- 
ceived orders to halt, as if to afford us a last oppor- 
Itunity of contemplating the ruins of the ^icient 
dty, which a few more steps would hide from our 
^es for ever. 
In two daya the 3rd corps arrived at Tachirkovo, 
and took up a position commanding the roads to 
Podol and Fominskoe. At the same time the let 
corps and the guard moved by a flank march on the 
old road to Kaluga to support the 4th corps. The 
3rd corps, which had been directed to follow this 
movement the last, remained three days lq position 
at Tachirkovo, and quitted it on the 23rd, at mid- 
night. This night march was trying in the extreme. 
The rain fell in torrents, the cross roads were next 
to impassable, and we did not reach Eowrosk until 
the evening of the 26th. During our march we 
were incessantly harassed by the Cossacks, who, 
nevertheless, abstained from making any serious 
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I attack. My own attention was entirely directed 
I towards the maintenance of order and discipline in 
I toy regiment, and officers as well aa privates re- 
f eeived my unqualified commendations. One aer- 
L geant alone — otherwise not a bad soldier — having 
I teen guilty of some neglect in the command of an 
1 advanced post intrusted to him, I felt it necessary 
[ to reduce, notwithstanding the intercession of his 



Our march was covered on the flanks by the 
f fight cavalry of Generals Girardin and Benrmann, 
I who had received ordere to bum all the villages. 

At Bowrosk we rejoined the head-quarters of 
I the anny, and became acquainted with the events 
1 which had occurred during our absence. 

General Koutousof, informed of the march of the 
I French anny by the old road of Kaluga, had quitted 
I'his camp at Taroutino. A flank march parallel to 
I our own had conducted him to Malo-Jaroslavets, 
I where he came in contact with and attacked the 
[■ 4th corps. In the brilliant action which ensued, the 
Iftdvantage remained with the French, notwjth- 
Igtauding their inferiority of numbers. Koutousof 
Ifell back on a position six leagues to the rear, and 
Bitrengthened by redoubts. On one of his divisions 
■ftttempting to pass oiu- right, by the road of Medyn, 
Kao alternative was left us but to 6ght or retire. The 
Jidtiiation was serious, and required instant deciaon. 
I M^hal Bessieres and others recommended a retreat. 
KThey entertained no doubt of a victory, but dreaded 
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the losses and disorganization that victory would 
entail The strength of the cavalry and artillery 
horses was reduced to ita lowest point by fatigue 
and bad feeding, and how could we replace those 
we should lose in the action ? — how transport our 
artillery, our ammunition, our wounded ? Under 
such circumstances, a march to Kaluga would only 
be raah^ — to retire on Smolenako merely common 
prudence. Count Lobau repeatedly declared the 
same, and that there was not a moment to be lost 
in order to regain the Niemen. Napoleon hesitated 
for some time ; during the whole of the 25th he 
was studying and discussing the proposed field of 
battle with his generals. At length he decided on 
a retreat, and, I may add to his credit, that one of 
the motives which contributed to his decision was 
the necessity he would have been under of abandon- 
ing his wounded after the battle. 

The whole army resumed the route of Smolensko 
by Mojaisk, and the movement had already com- 
menced when out 3rd corpa arrived at Bowroak. 

The 1st corps formed the rear-guard. The Cos- 
sacks continued to harass us with thek usual 
activity. They attacked the baggage of the 4th 
corps ; then that of the head-quarters ; and, finally, 
the Emperor himself whose escort put them .^ 
flight.* ^_ 

[* It appenja tlmt I^apoleon, besiiles tiis ailvoDtura with t, 
OoBsaoks on the 25th of October, bad another narrow escape 
being takeu prieoner by the KuauBjia on the 2jth of October: 
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The roads were encumbered with carriages of all 
descriptioDS, which arreBted our progress at every 
etep ; then we had to cross the swollen streams, 
sometimes on a rickety plank, sometimes by wad- 
ing with the water up to our waist On the morn- 
ing of the 28th, the 3rd corps occupied V^r^ya; 
on. the evening of the same day Ghorodock-Bori- 
sow ; on the 29th, leaving to our right the ruins of 
Mbjaiak, we reached the great road below thafc J 
town. 

Hie sufferings which we were doomed to undergo ' 
in places, the destruction of which had been equally 
the object of Ruasiana and Trench, may be easily 
conceived. Where we found a few houses still 
standing, the inhabitants were wanting. We had ■ 
now nothing to look forward to before Smolensko, 
which was 80 leagues distant. Until our arrival 
there, we shoidd seek in vain for either flour, meat, 
or forage for our horses. We were reduced to 

M. de Bodenhauflen having been sent bj Jerome to aoqnira I 
some infommtion respecting hin Weaqilialia troopa, fonnd 
Emperor on the morning of that da; on the field of battlii of I 
M»Io-Jiro8l»vata, qcbt Oorodnia, It was early in tho morning, J 
yritb a thick log. M&poleon h«l eetit an aidci-dH.camp to Bertbiti 
at Bowroak, where he had slept tbe preoeding night. Tbs aida- | 
de-camp had proceeded but a abort distance an hia mission when, / 
deceived b; the fog, he rode directly into the middle of a cotmnn 1 
of three Riisaiao regiments of dragoone, who wore following cloaB 1 
on Napoleon's steps, tmcODBciouH of the prize at lund. Tbe lud*- 
de-camp was immediately reoogniaed, bnt hs'i the good ibrtimflj 
amidut a, shower of pistol bullets, to reach yapnteon in nletf, 
and warn him of the danger bo near at band.— Tn.] . 
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those provisions we had brought from Moscow, and 
these, trifling as they were, like all plunder, were 
most unequally distributed. One regiment had pre- 
served its oxen, and was in want of bread, Anothei 
had flour, and was without meat This inequality 
prevailed even in the same regiment. Some conM-J 
paoies had abundance, while others were starvinjf !■ 
and though commanding officers endeavoured to 
effect something like an equal distribution, egotism 
and selfishness succeeded in evading their super- 
intendence, and eluding their authority. More- 
over, to preserve our provisions, the horses that 
drew them must also be preserved, but these 
perished in numbers eveiy day also from the want 
of food. The soldiers who strayed from their ranks 
to seek wherewith to reheve their hunger, fell into 
the hands of the Cossaeks and armed peasants. 
The route was covered with ammunition wagons 
condemned to be blown up, with cannon and car- 
riages left to their fate, their teams having no 
longer the strength to draw them. From the very 
first day, our retreat had the semblance of a rout. 
The Emperor continued to wreak his vengeance on 
all buildings. Marshal d'Eckmuhl (Davoust) com- 
manding the rear-guard, was ordered to bum 
everything, and never was an order carried out so 
literally. Detachments were sent as far as the 
[ttoximity of the enemy would admit of, to the 
right and left, to bum the chateaux and villages. Yet 
even the sight of these conflagrations was not the 
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I most distressing which we encountered. A column 

I of Bussian prisoners marched immediately in our 

I front, escorted by troope of the confederation of 

I the Rhine. They barely received a little horae- 

I flesh for food, and their guards massacred those 

I who could no longer march.* We came across 

some of their corpses, which, without exception, 

I had their skulls knocked in. I must do the sol- 

I diers of my regiment the justice to record their 

I indignation on beholding these evidences of so 

dark a deed ; moreover they were not insensible 

to the cruel reprisals wiiich this conduct exposed 

, ^em to, should they chance to fall into the hands 

I pf the enemy. 

As we passed through the villt^e of Borodino, 
I aeveral officers revisited the field of the Moscowa. 
[ They found the ground still covered with the ves- 
tiges of the battle. The dead of the two armies 
\ Btill lay on the spot where they had received their 
I death wound. It has been even said that some 
wounded were discovered who were still breathing. 
I I can scarcely credit this, and no proof of it has 
f ever been furnished. 

On the evening of the 29th October, we arrived 
I at the Abbey Kolastsko^. It had been converted 
I into an hospital, and was now one vast burying- 
I .ground. A single building, preserved from the 
I ruins of the town of Gyat, had also served as an 
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hospitiil for our ack. Commanding officers re- 
ceived orders to identify here the men belonging 
to their respective regiments. We found that the 
sick had been left without medicine, without pro- 
viaioQs, without aid of any kind. I could scarcely 
penetrate into the interior from the filth which 
obstructed the staircase, passages, and even the 
rooms themselves, I came across three men of 
my regiment, whom I had the gratification of 
saving. 

On the 1st November we reached Wiasma. A 
few hovels, situated in the suburb of Moscow, 
afforded us lodging ; and this shelter, miserable as 
it was, we found truly acceptable after fifteen nights 
of bivouac In the mean time. General Koutoueof, 
as soon as he became aware of the retrograde 
movement of the French army, despatched General 
Miloradowitach with a strong force, and all Platoff's 
Cossacks in pursuit, he himself purposing to con- 
duct the main body by the road of Elnia, so as to 
gain the Dnieper before us. General Milora- 
dowitsch, whose advanced guard pressed closely 
on the Ist corps, marched parallel to the high 
road, and thus be was able to feed his troops in a 
less exhausted country than that we passed through; 
the cross roads which this Russian corps took being 
shorter than the main road, enabled it to outetrip 
our rear-guard, and thus to anticipate our arrival 
at Wiasma. 

The Emperor has been reproached, under these 
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Ltsrcumstances, for not haafcening his march, — yet 
[the men, and more particularly the horeee, were 
I already exhausted by fatigue. 

Had we proceeded at a quicker rate, we must 
I have saerificed all our b^gage. Doubtless it would 
have prevented great misfortunes, but we could not 
' yet make up our minds to the alternative. 

At last, on the 3rd of November, General Milo- 
radowitach debouched on the main road, at a le^ue 
from Wiasma, and attacked briskly, the 4th corps, 
who were marching on that town. By this ma- 
noeuvre the 4th corps, as well aa the Ist, who 
' followed it, were cut off from our main body, to 
regain which, they were obliged to effect their 
I |>assage through art enemy superior in cavalry and 
I artillery. Another Russian division endeavoured 
to possess themselves of Wiasma, by the road of 
Medyn. Fortunately Marshal Ney, who still 
I occupied Wiasma, took such measures as defeated 
. the enterprise. The little rivers of Vlitza and 
[ Wiasma, formed as it were a semicircle around the 
' town towards the Medyn road, and made the 
J defence easy. The division Ledru took up a 
I* position on the table-ground, which commands 
I these two rivers, and rendered eveiy effort of the 
penemy to cross, useless. The division Razout 
I advanced on the Moscow road to succour the lat 
f and 4th corps. After some sharp fighting, which 
P'lasted five hours, these two corpa d'o/rmie pene- 
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trated the enemy's line, and re-opened their com- 
munication with us. 

On our return to our quarters in the suburb, we 
learned that the 3rd corps was ordered to form the 
rear-guard in place of the lat This important 
and arduous duty could not be entrusted to a 
general more capable of fulfilling it than Marshal 
Ney, and I may confidently assert that he was 
zealously seconded by os. 

The bearing of my regiment dtiring the operar 
tions of this day filled me with confidence. I made 
the officers acquainted with the perilous, yet glo- 
rious task now imposed upon us ; and when the 
1st and 4th corps marched through Wiasma, and 
left ua in presence of the enemy, we prepared to do 
our duty, and we hoped to prove ourselves worthy 
of those we were replacing, — for we felt that not 
only were our honour and reputation at stake, 
but that the safety of the whole army depended 
upon us. 
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CHAPTER III. 



RETREAT FROM WIASMA TO SM0LEN8K0. 



The 8rd Corps forms the Renr-guard — Departure from Wiaama— 
March to Dorogobuje — Affijr of Slopnevo— EiceeMVe cold — 
AnivaJ nt Smolensko — Operadona of the other Corps. 

Up to this moment the 3rd corps, moving at a 
distance from the rear-guard and scarcely molested 
hy the light troops of the enemy, had only to con- 
tend with fatigue and hunger. We shall now see 
them exposed to, and sustaining by themselves, the 
united efforts of the Bu»dan army, and braving 
every kind of danger and death. May we not 
question whether patience and courage had ever 
undergone ao severe a trial ? 

During the day of the 4th November, the 3rd 
corps marched out of Wiasma to take up a position 
on the skiri^s of a forest which bounds the river of 
the same name, and which crosses the road to 
Smolensko. 

The happy choice of the position and the deter- 
mined countenance of the troops, prevented the 
enemy passing the Wiasma, He had directed his 
attacks during the whole day on our right, by the 
road of Medyn ; General BeurmanUj detached on 
this side, maintained his post till the evening. 
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Two companies of my regiment participated in 
the honour of tbia creditable defence. During the 
action the 4th and 1st corps crossed our rants in 
the greatest disorder* I had been far from ima- 
^ning that their losses had been bo great or their 
disorganization so extensive. The royal Italian 
guard aJone marched in good order, the remainder 
appeared discouraged and overwhelmed with fa^ 
tigue. A large number of men were separated 
from their regiments, and marched as if they had 
been already disbanded, — the greater part without 
arms. Several of them passed the night mixed up 
with our regiment in the forest of Wiasma. I used 
every effort to get them off before the rear-guard. 
It was important for them to gain a few hours 
march in advance of the enemy ; besides, we could 

[* "Tba lat corpa Buutolnxd great loss, which may partly ba 
attribated to the oiror of DitoubI !□ bBarinf; to tha right, thus 
expusing his flanlt to the enemy, while, on the contrary, his mcyre- 
nieat Bhould have been to the left, returning by Wragraa — an 
operation which could have been easily effected, under cover of 
the corps uf Eugene and Poniatoweky. Unfortunately, a leader 
was wantiog. Napoleon committed a great error in not being 
present ; or, at lenat, in not having appointed ono of the marahala 
to the command."— Chambray, vol. ii. p. 373. 

BitractfroniHey'HdeBpatch to Napoleon. — "Better dispositions 
might have produced more favourable results. The most diaadtroua 
event of tha day was, that my troops witnessed the diBordar of the 
Ist corps — a Eital example, calculated completely Co demoralilse 
the soldier. However repugnant it may be to censure the dis- 
positions of one of my comrades, I feel bound to state, Sire, that I 
caonot liuld myself respoosible for this retreat, the sole command 
not having been entrusted to ma."— Tb.] 
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not allow them to obstruct our movemeate by 
mingling in our ranks. Thus their own interest 
accoi-ded with the good of the service. But fatigue 
or idleness rendered them deaf to our persuasions. 
The day had scarcely dawned when the 3rd corps 
stood to their arms and were put into motion. At 
this moment the whole of the isolated soldiers 
quitted their bivouac and would have attached 
themselves to us. Those amongst them who were 
either sick or wounded remained at the fires, con- 
juring us not to abandon them to the enemy. 
But having no mode of carrying them, we feigned 
not to hear lamentations we had no means of re- 
lieving. As to the miserable men who had de- 
serted their colours while still able to defend them, 
I ordered these to be driven off with the butt-end 
of the firelocks ; and at the same time announced 
that I should order my men to fire on them should 
they cause the least confusion during any attack 
by the enemy. The 1st division of the 3rd corps 
marched in advance ; the 2nd division formed the 
rear-guard ; each division moved left in front : thus 
my regiment was in the very rear of alL 

Detachments of cavalry and infantry covered 
our flanks, anil on our issuing from the forest aa 
extensive plain enabled them to extend along the 
entke depth of our column. Each general and 
officer was at his post to direct the movements. To- 
wards evening the enemy, who had followed us 
during the day without attempting anything, 
q2 
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showed a disposition to attack the rear guard 
the defile of Semlevo. My regiment, though un- 
supported, held in check the Russian advance 
guard, supported by two pieces of cannon, and 
thus gave time for the other corps to pass the 
defile. We then passed in our turn, leaving two 
companies of light infantry before the enemy. 
They rejoined us in the middle of the night, and 
the 3rd corps bivouacked on the opposite height 
We had scarcely begun to seek a little repose when 
the Russians commenced throwing shells on our 
bivouack ; one struck a tree at the foot of which I 
was sleeping. But no one was wounded, and it 
barely occasioned a momentary disorder amongst 
some of the companies of the 18th. I have always 
remarked, that though this night-firing does httle 
real mischief, it impresses the soldier with an ap- 
pearance of activity on the part of his enemy which 
imposes upon bis imagination. The march of the 
following day was scarcely delayed by an tmsuc- 
cessful attack of the Cossacks on our baggage, and 
at the end of three leagues the 3rd corps took up 
a position near Postuia Dwor. The Emperor was 
desirous to march leisurely, in order to preserve 
the baggage. In vain Marshal Ney wrote to him 
that there was no time to be lost — that the enemy 
pressed the rear-guard closer and closer — that the 
Russian army was gaining on our flanks by forced 
marches — and that there was reason to appreheni 
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it would succeed in reaching Smolenako or Orcha ' 
before us. 

In other respects this day somewhat compensated 
ua for tlie fatigues of the previous evening, and we 
took up our quarters on the skirts of a wood, which 
amply fumished our bivouacs. 

The weather waa line and tolerably mild for the 
season, and we looked forward to our arrival at 
Smolenako as the happy tennination of all our 
fatigues. 

Suddenly on the morrow, while on our march, 
the weather changed, and became excessively cold. 
It was late when we airived at Dorogobuje, The 
1st division occupied the higher parts of the town; 
the 2nd had halted at the distance of a quarter of 
a leE^e, to guard the approaches. The night was 
the coldest we had yet experienced ; the snow fell 
in heavy flakes, and the high wind prevented our 
lighting our fires, for which, indeed, the heath we 
lay on would have furnished small means. 

Marshal Ney, however, conceived the design of ' 
arresting the progress of the enemy, and holding 
him in check before Dorogobuje during the follow- 
ing day. The army was stUl 21 leagues from 
Smolensko, and midway from this town would 
have to pass the Dnieper. It was of consequence, 
therefore, to prevent any accumulation of incum- 
brances at this point, and to give the main body i 
time to bring off its artillery and baggage. 

At bre^ of day, on the 8th of November, tha 
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4th and 18th regiments, under the orders ( 
neral Joubert, quitted their bivouacs to take up a 
position at Dorogobuje : the Cossacks, favoured by 
a dense fog, harassed us up to the moment of our 
entering the town. Dorogobuje, situated on a 
height, is built on one of the banks of the Dnieper. 
The 2nd division, which was ordered to defend the 
pass^e of the river, was thus distributed : — 

Two pieces of cannon were placed in batteiy at 
the entrance of the lower street, and were pro- 
tected by a party of the 4th regiment ; on the 
left was a company of the 18th regiment, posted 
on a bridge of the Dnieper ; on a height to the 
right, and in front of a ohuroh, were 100 men 
of the 4th, commanded by a major ; the remainder 
of the division was in the court of the "chiiteau," 
situated on the same height ; the first division 
was in reserve in rear of the town. Soon after 
these dispositions were made the enemy's infantry 
arrived and commenced their attack ; the bridge 
was taken, and the post of the church driven in. 
General Razout, enclosed with the rest of his 
division within the court of the chateau and acting 
with his usual indecision, was on the point of being 
surrounded, when he at last gave us the order to 
advance ; there was not a moment to lose. I led 
on my regiment at the chaige, and we rushed on 
our enemy, who was occupying the heights of the 
town. The affair was sharp ; the nature of the 
ground, and the snow, into which we sunk above 
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our knees, obliged the entire regiment to extend m 
skimiialiing order, and to engage in detached par- 
ties. The progress of the Kussians was arrested, 
but the enemy soon penetrated anew into the lower 
town ; and General Eazout, fearing lest he should 
be cut off, ordered a retreat I fell back slowly, 
forming my men up from time to time, and show- 
ing a front towards the enemy. The 18th regiment, 
who supported us, conformed to our movement, 
and the two regiments, leaving the enemy master 
of the town, finally effected their formation in rear 
of the Ist division. 

Marshal Ney, dissatisfied with the bad success 
of his plan, vented his anger on General Razout, 
Genera] Joubert, and all the world. He maintained 
that the enemy was not in sufficient strength to 
have thus driven us out of Dorogobiije, and ques- 
tioned me respecting the amount of their forc& 
I was satisfied with replying that we were too 
close to be able to count. Before deciding or , 
leaving his ground, he ordered General d'H^nin 
again to enter the lower town with the 93rd regi- j 
ment, and re-capture some amraimition wagons. 

The regiment was scarcely put in motion when j 
the Russian artillery carried disorder into its ranks 1 
and obliged it to retire. Marshal Ney, compelled I 
to abandon further endeavours, took the route 
Smolensk 0. 

In the meantime, the privations to which we \ 
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had been exposed from the commencement of 

retreat, were daily becoming more severe. Tha 
small remains of provisions wliich we still possessed 
were on the point of being exhausted. The horses 
which had drawn them were dying of fatigue and 
hunger, ajid were themselves devoured by the 
famishing soldiers. From the time that we had 
commenced the duties of the rear-guard, every man 
who had ventured to stray from the line of march 
in search of provisions had Mien into the hands of 
the enemy, whose pursuit bad daily become more 
active. The severity of the cold had increased 
our difficulties and our sufferings. Many soldiers, 
overcome by their fatigues, threw away their aims 
and quitted their ranks to march independently. 
They baited wherever they found a bit of wood 
wherewith to cook a morsel of horseflesh or a little 
flour, if, indeed, their comrades did not cany off 
from them this last resource — for our soldieiB, 
famishing, hesitated not to seize by force the pro- 
visions of every isolated man they came across, and 
the latter considered themselves lucky if their 
clothes also were not torn from off their hacks. 
After having ravaged the whole country, we were 
thus reduced to destroy ourselves. Necessity had 
brought this last extremity upon us. At all costs 
we were bound to preserve those soldiers who had 
remained faithful to their colours, and who, per- 
forming their duty on the rear-guard, bore 
brunt of the enemy's attackSj and still resisted 
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his efforta. On the other hand, those stra^lers 
■who had quitted the ranks and their reginienta, 
and who had put it out of their own power to be 
any longer of use, had certainly no claim on our 
pity. Thus our route resembled a field of battle. 
Those who had resisted cold and fatigue fell be- 
neath the extremity of hunger. Those who had 
preserved a little food had not the strength left to 
march, and fell into the enemy's hand. Some had 
their limbs froat-bitten, and died stretched on the 
snow. Others fell asleep in the rillagea, and perished 
in the flames lighted by their own companions.* 
At Dorogobuje, I witnessed the effect which 
hunger had produced on a soldier of my own regi- 
ment. It was like that of drunkenness. He was 
among us without recognising us ; he was seeking 
his regiment ; he named the men of bia own com- 
pany, and addressed them ss strangers ; hia step 
was tottering, his look wild ; he disappeared at the 
beginning of the action, and I never saw him 
afterwards. 

There were with us some camp followers and the 
wives of soldiers belonging to regiments which had j 
preceded us. Many of these unfortunate women I 
dragged children along with them, and notwith- j 

• {See " Tobleftn de la CampBgne de Moataiw, par M. lUnt I 
Bourgeoig, ChiruTgien M^or." An extract will be fnnnd in tba I 
notce to H. Chanibra;'s work, circumaUatiall; demribing tbs 
draadfiil aftecte of the oold.— TE.] 
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standing the general prevaoling egotbm, every 
was anxious to assist them. The drum-major carried 
a child in his arms several days' marches, and those 
of our officers who yet possessed a horse shared it 
with these poor people. I was, myself, enabled to 
carry for some days on a cart, still belonging to me, 
a woman and her child ; but what availed such 
feeble aid towards alleviating so much Buffering? 
- — and how could we mitigate evils now shared in 
common by all ? 

From Dorogobuje we reached Slobpnevo, on the 
banks of the Dnieper, in two days. The road was 
so slippery that our ill-shod horses could scarcely 
keep their feet. At night we bivouacked on tiia 
snow in the woods. 

Each regiment took in its turn the extreme rear*- 
guard which the enemy followed up and harassed 
without intermission. The main body of the army 
continued to march so slowly that we were on the 
point of overtaking the 1st corps, which immedi- 
ately preceded our own. The stoppage which had 
taken place at the bridge over the Dnieper at 
Slobpnevo had been great. The road for a quarter 
of a league before it was stdl impeded with the 
carriages, and wagons left to their fate. 

Before pp.ssing the river, on the morning of the 
lOthj our first object was to clear the bridge and 
bum these wagons. We found in them some 
bottles of rum, which afforded a most opportun*. 
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relief. My regiment forming the rear of the rear- 
guard, protected during the whole day the road 
which led to the bridge. 

The wood which crosses this road was filled with 
wounded men, whom we were forced to abandon, 
and whom the CosBa^ka massacred almost in our 
presence. Lieutenant Rouchat, having impru- 
dently approajjhed an ammunition wagon about 
to be exploded, was blown to atoms by the dia- 
chai^e. Towards evening the troops crossed tha 
Dnieper, and the bridge was destroyed. 

It became of importance to arrest the enemy at 
his passage of the river, and, as we were only edeven 
leagues from Smolensko, to give time to the troops 
who preceded us to arrive in that town and place 
themselves in a position of defence. Indeed, the 
Emperor did not expect the arrival of the 3rd 
corps at Smolensko before four or five days, so 
little idea had he of the real situation of the army, 
and particularly of that of the rear guard. 

Accordingly, Marshal Ney made his dispositions 
for defending the passage of the river. The 4th 
regiment was placed on its hank, with the 1 8th in 
a second line, llie Marshal established his head- 
quarters on the left of the 4th, in a block-house, 
constructed to protect the bridge, and strongly 
palisaded. He posted General d'H^nin with the 
93rd regiment at the village of Pn^vo, at a quarter 
of a league on the left, and the 1st division along 
the Dnieper, on the extreme right In the even- 
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ing he joined General Joubert and myself, and 
paced the ground for some time in front of my 
regiment, while he drew our attention to the unfor- 
tunate results attending the action at Dorogobuje. 

The enemy had gained a day's march on us ; he 
had precipitated our retreat, and had forced us to 
abandon ammunition, baggage, and wounded ; 
and all this might have been avoided could we 
have held Dorogobuje only for twenty-four hours. 
In reply, General Joubert spoke of the physical 
weakness of the soldiers and their discouragement. 
The Marahal answered quickly that their only con- 
sideration ought to have been, to have sacrificed 
their lives, and died when the opportunity of so 
glorious a death was offered to them. As regarded 
myself, I was content to answer that I did not 
leave the heights of Dorogobuje until I had twice 
received the order to retire. 

On the morning of the 11th of November, the 
enemy's infantry approached the opposite bank, 
and opened their fire on the 4th regiment The 
attack was so sharp and sudden that their bails 
fell into the middle of our bivouac before our men 
had time to stand to their arms. Our light in- 
fantry immediately proceeded to the bank of the 
river to reply to the enemy's fire. But the nature 
of the ground, which was covered with bushes on 
the opposite side, and quite open on our own, 
rendered the combat too unequal. Our second 
battalion entered the biock-house, the first having 
been placed under cover of a stack of wood. 
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The firing was continued between the Russian 
infantry and the battalion in the block-house. Here 
the Marshal passed the day, and not only directed 
the fire of the soldiers, but fired a few shots him- 
self. I established myself there likewise, believing ( 
it my duty to command in person that part of my 
regiment the most exposed. Towards the evening ] 
the Russians crossed the Dnieper, near the village 
occupied by the 93rd, and manoeuvred so as to sur- 
round them. General d'H^nin quitted his positiott 
and fell back on the block-house — a proceeding 
which brought down on him a sharp reprimand 
from Marshal Ney. This was somewhat harsh. In 

I war, an officer detached should have the discre- 
tionary power of acting, without waiting for orders 
which may never reach hin-i. He is accused of a 
want of confidence if be retire, and would be ac- 
cused of rashness if he compromised his troops by 
holding his ground. However this may be, to bear 
injustice with equanimity is one of the duties of the 
military profession, — human nature may be par- 
doned if it lie also one of the most painful of them. ■ 
The recollection which Genera! d'H^nin preserved 
of this reproof had well nigh been fatal to us after- 
wards, as I shall relate in a future page. On the 
following day, being the 12th, at five A-m:., the 3rd 
corps resumed its raaxch. I continued to defend 
the block-house till seven o'clock, then, having set 
it on fire, according to my orders, I rejoined the ■ 
column. The rage for burning everything, in this 
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instance, brought on us its own punistment, for the 
enemy p-ofited by the information of our departure, 
which the flanaes afforded him, to fire sheik, and 
occasion us some loss. 

Two days' march yet remained to Smolensko, and 
these two days we found not less diatreBsing than 
the preceding ones. The Cossacks never ceased to 
harasa us, and made a serious but ineffectual attack 
on the 18th regiment. On the 13th, we had toper- 
form seven leagues over groimd newly frozen after 
a thaw, and iji the most severe cold. The violence 
of the wind was such that, on our occasionally halt- 
ing, we found it impossible to keep in oiu- places. 
Contradictory as it may sound, repose became an 
additional fatigue. At last we arrived in the even- 
ing at within a half league of Smolensko, and we 
took up a position in rear of the ravine which de- 
fends its approaches. The night put a finishing 
stroke to our sufferings in a manner commensurate 
with all we had previously undergone. Several 
soldiers died of cold at the bivouac, and many 
had their limbs frost-bitten. We joyfully discovered 
at break of day the lowers of Smolensko, — the 
goal as we had supposed of all our miseries, and 
where we had trusted to find the repose and the 
food we had so long been deprived of. 

These hopes, however, were far from being re- 
alized, and fortune on every side seemed to favour 
the Russians. 

On the Dwina, Genera! Wittgenstein had t: 
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Polotsk on the ISth October, and then endeavoured 

to throw the 2nd and 6th corps back on the great 
road of Sraolensko. The 9th corps accordingly 
marched from the latter town to their assistance. 

On the other extremity of the theatre of war, 
peace having been concluded by Russia with 
Turkey, Admiral Tchitchagoff commanding the 
army of Moldavia, had united himself with the 
corps of Tormassof The Anstrians had retired 
behind the Bug, and the Admiral advanced by 
rapid marches to seize Minsk, where we had im- 
mense magazines, and thereby to preclude our 
pass^e of the Berezina. 

During all this time the grand Russian army 
continued to manceuvre on our flanks, to intercept 
our communications, carry off our detachments, 
and prevent the slightest deviation from our route 
with impunity. On the left, the brigade of General 
Augereau was surrounded near Elnia, and laid down 
their arms. On our right, the 4th corps, which 
had marched on Witepsk from Dorogobuje, had 
been visited with the greatest disasters arising from 
the cold, the difficulties of the road, and the pur- 
suit of the enemy : nearly the whole of ita artillery 
had been destroyed at the passage of the Wop ; 
and this corps returned in all haste to Smolensko, 
where it arrived on the same day as the 3rd. It 
had now become impossible to remain longer at 
Smolensko ; it was of the greatest consequence 
that we should hasten to reach the Berezina 
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before the enemy, and effect a junction with the 
2nd and 9th corps. The orders were forthwith 
issued for marching, notwithstanding the rigour of 
the season and the deplorable condition of the 
troops. The 3rd corps, faithful to its trust, still 
performed the duty of the rear-guard, and with 
renewed courage we prepared ourselves to en- 
counter fresh fatigues and fresh dangers. 
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STAT AT SMOLENSKO, AND HETREAT TO 
KRASNOL 
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IDaparture of the Anny — Conduct of Marshal Ney at Smolensko — 
Officers of the 4th He^racnt in the suburb, or the ri^t bonk 
— DevaotAtioQ of the Town— Departure of the 3nl Corps— 
Affiiin at Krasuoi, fought by the let and 4Ch Corpe and the 
Imperiul Guard — The 3rd Corps beaomed iieparuled from the 
rest of the Army — Arrival of this Corps at KraanoV before the 
enemy. 
Sholenbko was, equally with Minsk, oue of our 
great depots ; and it bad been calculated that the 
magazines established there would have been suf- 
ficient to meet the immediate necessities of the 
array, — iu truth, they ought to have sufficed ; but 
when disorganization once sets in with bo large an 
army, it soon becomes impossible to arrest its pro- 
gress. The establishments of every description, 
whose duty it is to preserve order and regularity 
in their respective services, become in themselves 
elements of disorder ; and the evil is augmented 
by the very efforts used to remedy it. 

The paesage of the army through Smolensko 
offered a melancholy example of this. General 
Charpentier, the governor of the town, and M. 
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de Villeblanclie, intendatit of the province, 
neglected no measure wluch might restore 
fidence to the inhabitants of the town. Thanks 
to their care, seconded by the good discipline of 
the 9th corps, houses bed been opened and magHr- 
zines had been established in every direction for 
the reception of stores and provisions, when 
our soldiers, arriving in crowds, poured headlong 
through the gates, in tbe belief that they should 
find at Smolensko rest and plenty. Napoleon, who 
dreaded the tumult and confusion which would 
arise from these straggling soldiers and from regi- 
ments in a nearly equal state of indiscipline, 
hastened to the spot with the imperial guard, gave 
orders that no one should be allowed to enter 
tbe town, and that tbe regiments shoidd recover 
their order of formation in the suburbs. In conse- 
quence, the guard received abundance of every 
kind, and when, at length, it was considered neces- 
sary to think of the rest of the troops, the disorder 
of the commissariat, which fully equalled that of 
the other branches of tbe army, prevented any 
tiseful steps being taken 

Abuses of every sort were exercised with im- 
punity ; the magazines were broken into and plun- 
dered ; and, as always happens in such cases, the 
resources of months were destroyed in twenty-four 
hotna. In tbe midst of pillage men died of hunger. 
Tbe 3rd corps, which arrived tbe last at Smolensko, 
and who were still engaged in defending the ap- 
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I proacheB to the town, were altogether forgotten by 

' those whom they had protected. 

While we were still occupied in arresting the 
enemy, the other corps of the army had completed 
their pillage of the magazines. "When it came to 
our turn to enter the town, I could find nothing in 
the shape of provisions, either for my regiment or 
myself: there was no alternative but to continue 
our retreat without having received relief of any 
kind. An addition was here made to the trtrength 
of our corps by the 129th regiment, and a regi- 
ment of Illyrians ; the latter were equally distri- 
buted between our two divisions. This reinforce- 
ment was very necessary, for, dnce our leaving 
Moscow, the 3rd corps, which originally consisted of 
11,000 men, had been reduced to 3000. The Wir- 
tembeig division and the cavalry were no longer in 
existence, and the artillery had with difficulty 
preserved a few guns. 

It was with these inferior means that we were 
called on to make head against the Russian ad- 
vanced guard. Our army had already taken the 
route of Orcha, and Marshal Ney, now left to his 
own resources, made his dispositions for defending 
Smolensko to the utmost, and thus check the pur- 
suit of the enemy. 

I have previously described Smolensko as 
mtuated on the left bank of the Dnieper, a single 
suburb rose, in the form of an amphitheatre, on 
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the right bank ; the roada to Petersburg and 
Moscow lead acroea this suburb. 

At the period I am alluding to, it had been 
almost entirely biumt A bridge thrown across 
the Dnieper afforded a passage into the town, aikd 
to defend it a strong tSte de pont had been con- 
structed on the right bank. 

' On the morning of the lith November, the 3rd 
corps retired from the approaches of Smolensko, 
and was thus distributed : The 2nd division in 
reserve at the tete de pont ; the 4th regiment 
guarded the Moscow barrier ; the lUjrian regiment 
that of St. Petersburg ; soldiers were placed in the 
small number of houses still standing. The cold 
was so intense, that on the following night my 
menj who were on duty at the advanced posts, 
threatened to leave their stations, and take shelter 
in the houses. I sent some officers, on whom I 
could depend; to recall these men to a sense of 
duty, having determined, should my presence be 
necessary, to follow them myself, accompanied by 
every officer of my regiment, and so pass the night 
at their bivouac. Our honour was concerned ; for 
the defence of the suburb had been confided to my 
regiment, and a surprise would have endangered 
the whole division. Order was soon restored ; the 
soldiers were not insensible to the voice of honour, 
and those from whom sufferings had drawn forth an 
unworthy murmur, expiated their offence shortly 
after by a glorious death. 
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On the morrow, the 1 6th, an affair took place, in 
which my regiment was alone engaged. The 2nd 
division had received in the morning ordere to eva- 
cuate the suburb on the right bank, and after 
traversing the town, to establish itself on the Wilna " 
rood, thus leaving the Ist division in the first line 
to defend the t^te de pont The 4th regiment, which 
occupied the entrance to the suburb, was the 
farthest removed from the place of assembly. The 
recall of the different posts required time, and 
General Razout having been urged to execute, 
without delay, the order he had received, com- 
menced his march without waiting for me. I 
lost no tune in rejoining the division. The 
enemy, finding our out-posts abandoned, imme- 
diately penetrated into the suburb, and forced the 
stragglera to seek for refuge in our ranks. I quick- 
ened our pace, but when I arrived at the tSte de 
pont, I found the passages so obstructed by the 
carriages hurrying over, that it was useless to 
attempt getting a single man across. There was 
no alternative, therefore, but to wait, though the 
difficulties were momentarily increasing. The Rus- 
sians having placed two pieces of cannon on the 
heights, commenced firing on my regiment and the 
carriages, which brought the disorder to its height. 
The drivers deserted their vehicles, and the Russiaa 
in&ntry and Cossacks advanced. Our situation now 
became critical It was necessary at all hazards to 
repel an attack which, if successful, would render 
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the enemy master of the tSte de pout ; but finding 
myself unsupported in the suburb, I dared not 
engage my regiment further, after I had received 
the order to retire. Luckily, Marshal Ney, whom 
the sound of firing always drew to the scene of 
action, appeared on the parapet, and ordered me 
tx) advance against the enemy, drive him out of 
the suburb, and thus afford time for clearing the 
passage. I led my men on at the double march 
through snow, and over the ruins of houses. They 
felt proud of engaging the enemy under the eyes of 
the Marshal and their comrades of the 1st division, 
who were looking on from the ramparts, and 
charged with the greatest ardour. 

The Russians retired with precipitation; they 
carried off their artillery, but their skirmishers were 
dislodged from the houses, and in a few momenta 
we were masters of the whole suburb. Marshal 
Ney then sent me orders not to advance too far — a 
very rare recommendation on his part 

I formed my regiment behind the barrier called 
St Petersburg, and a sharp fire ensued here be- 
tween ourselves and some Russian troops stationed 
in a neighbouring burying-ground, but who did not 
venture to leave their shelter. The combat con- 
tinued some time, although the Russians had the 
advantage over us in position, numbers, and artil- 
lery. I was now ordered to re-enter the town, and 
I commenced my retreat. It was conducted in 
good order, and I brought back my regiment safely 
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to the t^te de pont. A Bpirit of rivalry distin" ] 
gulshed the officera on this occasion ; not one of I 
them was wounded, and 1 lost but few privates. 
The sergeant whona I have before alluded to, as 
having been reduced at the commencement of our 
retreat, and whom I had restored to his rank that 
very morning, was hit at my aide by a hall, which ' 
probably had been designed for me ; he fell dead 
at my feet While the 1st division was thna occu- 
pied in defending the town, the 2nd was employed, 
on the 16th November, in cleaning their axms, and 
snatching a short repose, A detachment of 200 
men from France joined ua at Smolenako. I in- 
spected them, and embodied them in my regiment, 
which by this reinforcement was raised to more 
than 500 men. I was pained to observe how much 
the young men who composed this detachment had 
already suffered, from the fatigue of their march, 
and the rigour of the season. The baggage, which 
latterly had preceded us, awaited our arrival at 
Smolensko. I ordered them to follow ua in futtire. 
Other colonels had sent theirs on, and thus pre- 
served a part. 

This same evening I received from Marshal Ney 
the moat flattering testimonials of his satisfaction 
at our conduct on the preceding day. I communi- 
cated them to my officers, and exhorted them to i 
prove themselves worthy of his encomiums. I 
pleased myself with the idea that this duty would 
soon be concluded, as the Emperor would doubtr 
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leas take the earliest opportunity of relieving ua 
from the rear-guard. As yet no officer had been 
dangerously wounded ; 500 rank and file of the 
4th regiment still remained ; and what had not 
this small remnant gone through ? How much in- 
terest and confidence were not these brave men 
calculated to inspire, who, under such severe trials, 
had continued faithful to their colours, and whose 
courage had only increased with their difficulties. 
I felt proud of the glory they had acquired. I 
anticipated in imagination the enjoyment of that 
repose which I trusted would soon be tlieirs. But 
the illusion was quickly destroyed ; though even 
at this moment the remembrance of it is pleasing 
to me ; it was the last agreeable sentiment that I 
experienced in the course of this campaign. 

Among the sick and wounded in the hospital at 
Smolensko I learnt that there was an officer of my 
regiment who had had his leg carried off by a 
cannon shot I sought him out, and carried him 
along with us. His companions in misfortune 
remained exposed to the perils of fire, in addition 
to that which menaced them from the destruction 
of the ramparts and the vengeance of the Russians ; 
for on the morrow, the 3rd corps waa to quit this 
frightful abode, after blowing up the ramparts and 
the ammunition wagons, which the army had 
been unable to convey farther. The town was 
already a mass of ruins. The doors and windows 
of the houses which were still stauding 
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broken ; the rooms were filled with corpses. In i 
the streets were the carcases of horsea, whose flesh I 
Lad been devoured by the soldiers and by the in- 
habitants, identified with the former in their misery. 
I shall not easily forget the sadness which came , 
over me as at night, in those deserted streets, I 
turned fi-om the brilliaDcy of the flames, heightened 
by the reflection of the snow, to the mild light 
which the moon waa diffusing in her peaceful 
orbit A few years before, I had beheld this town 
in all the splendour of its wealth ; and this recol- 
lection added one more to those painfud feelings I 
experienced on witnessing its destruction. On the 
day following, and at the moment of marching, 
eevera! violent reports announced that Smolensko 
had ceased to be numbered among the cities of the 
earth. We proceeded unmolested on the road to 
Orcha. The cannon was only heard at a dbtance : 
we had imi^ined it was that of the 9th corpg 
making their way towards the main road. For 
how was it possible to suppose that the enemy was 
already on our road and before us, and that tha 
corps who had immediately preceded us should not 
have thought it necessary to warn us of the circum- 
stance? It was, however, soon evident that the 
Kussian army, by a flank march, had reached 
KrasDoi, whilst the French were still only at 
Smolensko, and that it was now prepared to dis- 
pute our passage. The Emperor with the guard, 
the 4th, and afterwards the Ist corps, were succea- 
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sivelj attacked on the 15tb, 16th, and 17tli, at 
KraBnoI Independent of their superior numljer, 
the advantage the Russians had over troops in such 
a state of exhaustion as our own, and almost en- 
tirely deprived of their cavahy and artillery, may 
easily be conceived ; yet our courage triumphed 
over every obstacle. The imperial guard, having 
made their passage good, remained at Krasnoi, in 
readiness to assist the 4th and Ist corps. The 
Viceroy and Marshal Davoust rejected with indig- 
nation the terms of capitulation which were offered, 
and each succeeded in cutting his way through 
the enemy's line, though at the expense of nearly 
all the remaining artdlery and baggage, and with 
the loss of many prisoners. In his object of anti- 
cipating the enemy on the Berezina, the Emperor 
had not a moment to spare ; he was therefore 
obliged to abandon the 3rd corps, and to hasten 
his march on Orcha. During the three days that 
this affair lasted, not an intimation was given to 
Marshal Ney of the danger which menaced him in 
his turn. The Emperor bitterly reproached MarsbaJ 
Davoust for not having halted a day at Krasnoi', 

I waited for the 3rd corps. The Marshal has 
asserted that it was not possible to do so. Yet it 

s said, he might have found means to have com- 
mtmicated with Marshal Ney. To this it was 
replied, that the communications were probably 
intercepted ; but we wiU not further discuss this 
point. General Miloradowitch contented himself 
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with sending some light troops in pursuit of the 
Emperor, and concentrated all his forces against 
the 3rd corps, which he calculated on capturing 
bodily. On the morning of the 18th November 
we left Koritnya and marched on Krasnol 

On our approaching the town, a few squadrons 
of Cossacks harassed the 2nd divisionj which were 
inarching in front. 

This flight of Cossacks we regarded as of no im- 
portance. We had become accustomed to them, 
and a few shots generally sufSced to keep them at 
a distance. But presently our advanced guard met 
the division of General Ricard, belonging to the 
1st corps, which had been cut off and routed. 
Marshal Ney rallied such of the division as he 
could get together, and under cover of a fog, which 
favoured our operation by concealing our numbers, 
continued to approach the enemy till their cannon 
forced the Marshal to halt The Russian army, 
drawn up in order of battle, stood before us to 
oppose the passage of the road, and it was only 
then that we became acquainted with the fact, that i 
we were separated from the rest of the army, and I 
that our safety lay in our desperation. 
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CHAPTER V. 

HETREAT FHOM KRASNOl TO ORCHA. 

Raute of tbo 3rd Corpa at Krasnol — Bold project oF Majtihal 
Ney — Fafisago of tbe Dnieper — Miircb on tiie right bank of 
that river— Critical situation of the 4th Regiment— Arriml at 
Orcha. 

The affair at Krasno'i, in which the 3rd corps was 
engaged, is one of the most striking and distin- 
guished in the history of the campaign. A more 
unequal struggle was never witnessed. The talent 
of the general and the devotion of the troops never 
appeared to greater advantage. Scarcely had Mar- 
shal Ney placed his advanced guard out of fire of 
the artillery, when a flag of truce arrived from 
General Miloradowitch to summon us to lay down 
oiu- arms. 

Those who knew the Marshal will comprehend 
the disdain with which such a proposition was cer- 
tain to be received. The bearer of the flag assured 
him that the high esteem that the Russian general 
entertained for his talent and courage would pre- 
clude his proposing anything unworthy an honour- 
able soldier to accept ; that capitulation, in fact, 
had become a matter of necessity ; that the other 
corpa-d'arm^e had abandoned him ; that he was in 
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presence of an opposing force of 80,000 men, of 
which fact he might convince himself if he pleased 
by sending an officer for the purpose. 

The 3rd corps, with its reinforcements received 
at Smolensko, at this time did not amount to 6000 
combatants, the artillery was reduced to six pieces, 
the cavalry to barely the number for an escort. 

The Marshal's only reply to the summons waa 
making the bearer prisoner,* Some cannon fired 
during the negotiation served as a pretext, and 
without further considering the enemy's masses, or 
his own insignificant force, he ordered the attack. 
The 2nd division, formed in contiguous columns 
of r^;iments, marched straight to the enemy. Let 
me here be permitted to pause one moment, for the 
purpose of paying homage to the devotion of these 
gallant men, and of congratulating myself on the 
good fortune which had piacedme at their head. The 
Russians themselves admired an advance made in 
such good order and with so steady a pace. Each 
camion shot carried away entire files, and each step 
to the front rendered death more inevitable, yet 
there was not a moment's hesitation. Eventually 
we had drawn so close to the enemy's line that the 
Ist division of my regiment, mowed down by the 
grape-ahot, fell back on the succeeding division, , 
which was thus thrown into disorder. The Huagian 

[' Hia object JD mnkiDg him priaoner w&b to iirevent liiB giviDg | 
information of the situation aad strength of liu corpa. — Ses I 
Chsrobray, vol. ii. p, 187.— Tb.] 
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mfantry now charged in its turn, and the cavalry, 
falling on our flanks, completed our rout. A few 
light troops, advantageously placed, for a moment 
arrested the pursuit of the enemy. The division 
of General Ledru was deployed, and our six pieces 
of cannon replied to the numerous artillery of the 
Russians, In the meantime, I raUied the remains 
of my regiment on the main road, where we were 
8tUl within reach of the enemy's balls. Our attack 
had not lasted a quarter of an hour, yet the 2nd 
division no longer existed. My regiment lost several 
officers, and was reduced to 200 men. The Illyrian 
regiment and the 18th, which lost an eagle, were 
still more severely handled. General Razout was 
wounded, and General Leuchantin was made 
prisoner. Marshal Ney immediately ordered the 
2nd division to retire towards Smolensko. At the 
distance of half a league, he took a direction to 
the left across the fields, and at right angles with 
the main road. 

The 1st division, after having exhausted their 
last strength in resisting the shock of the concen- 
trated force of the enemy, followed our movement 
with the artillery and baggage. Such of the 
wounded as were able dragged themselves along 
after them. 

The Russians took up their quarters in the sur- 
rounding villages, a column of cavaliy being sent 
out to observe us. 

The day declined : the 3rd corps marched 
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jiuleiice, and no one could answer the question of 
1 what was to become of ua. But Marshal Ney's 
I presence was sufficient to infuse confidence. With- 
I out presuming to divine what he would or could 
t do, — ^we knew he would do something. His owa 
[ confidence in himself was equal to his courage. 
The greater the danger, the prompter was hie de- 
I termination. 

When he had once taken his line, he was the last 
' to entertain a doubt of success. At such a moment 
. hia countenance indicated neither indecision nor 
I anxiety. The eyes of all were now turned towards 
him, but no one had yet ventured to ask a question. 
I At length, seeing near him an officer of his staff, 
I the Marshal said, in a low voice, 

" We axe in an awkward predicament." 

" What do you propose doing t' replied the 
ifficer. 

" Cross the Dnieper." 

" In what direction is the road i" 

" We shall ascertain that presently." 

" And suppose the river should not be yet frozen f 

" It will be soon." 

" Oh, very well !" 

This singular dialogue, which I relate word for 
[word, disclosed to us the project of the Marshal to 
I reach Orcha by the right bank of the river, and to 
I move with sufficient rapidity to enable us to over- 
I take in that place the French army, now marching 
by the left bank. The plan was bold and ablv 
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conceived, — we shall see with what vigoui- it i 



We marched without a guide across the countr 
aad the inaccuracy of our maps contributed to mis- 
lead UB. Marshal Ney, endowed with that military 
talent of turning to account the moat tritiiog cir- 
CMnatancea, remarked that there was ice in the 
direction we were following, and ordered it to be 
broken, in the supposition it might incase some 
rivulet leading to the Dnieper ; and this proved to 
be the fact Following its course, we arrived at a 
village, Danikouza, where the Marshal allowed it 
to be supposed be was about to take up his quarters 
for the night. The fires were lit, and advanced 
posts were placed. The enemy left us quiet, flatter- 
ing himself with the expectation of an easy victory 
on the morrow. Und^ cover of this stratagem, 
the Marshal prepared to follow out his design ; a 
guide was necessary, but the village was deserted. 
The soldiers at last found one who was lame. He 
was asked in which direction lay the Dnieper, and 
whether it was frozen. He answered that at the 
distance of a league was the village of Sirokowietz, 
and that the Dnieper would probably be found 
frozen at that point 

We set forth on our march, conducted by this 
peasant, and shortly arrived at the village. The 
Dnieper, enclosed by high banks, was, in fact, suf- 
ficiently frozen to admit of a man's crossing it on 
foot Whilst we were trying a passage, the houses 
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t^Mi to fill with the officers and soldiers who had 
been wounded in the morning, and who had trailed 
themselves thus far, but whom the surgeons had as 
yet been scarcely able to attend to; those who were 
not wounded sought for food. Marshal Ney, for- 
getting the dangers of the past, and insensible to 
those of the future, alone enjoyed a profound sleep. 

Towards the middle of the night we stood to our 
arms for the purpose of crossing the Dnieper, aban- 
doning to the enemy our artillery, b^gage, carriages 
of all kinds, and Buch of our wounded as could not 
march. 

M. de Eriqueville, dangerously wounded on the 
previous evening, accomplished the passage by 
drawing himself across on his knees. I placed 
him in the charge of two sappers, who succeeded 
in saving him. 

The ice was so weak that a few horses only were 
enabled to cross, but the troops were eventually 
formed on the opposite bank. So far success had 
crowned the Marshal's plans, and the Dnieper was 
passed. But we were stiU 15 leagues from Orcha, 
at which place it was of consequence that we should 
arrive before our army should have (putted it, and 
we had to effect this object through unknown 
roads, without cavalry or artillery, and with a 
handfiil of infantry exhausted by fatigue. Our 
march began under good auspices. We fotmd some 
Cossacks asleep in a village, and made them pri- 
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At daybreak on the 19th, we proceeded on the 
road to Liubavitschi We were scarcely delayed 
by the passage of a torrent, and a post of Cossacks, 
who retired at our approach. At noon we entered 
two villageSj the inhabitants of which had only 
time to save themselves at the expense of all their 
provisions. The soldiers were congratulating them- 
selves on their good fortune, when the cry "to 
arms" resounded. The enemy was upon ua, and 
had driven in our advanced posts. Our men hur- 
ried out of the villages, formed in column, and re- 
sumed their march. These, however, were not the 
Cossacks we had hitherto been in the habit of en- 
countering ; we were here attacked by regularly 
formed Bquadrons, manceuvring in good order, and 
under the command of General Plato£f himself 
Our skirmishers held them in check, while the 
columns quickened their pace, and at the same 
time prepared themselves for receiving the enemy's 
cavalry. However numerous this cavalry might 
be, it caused us no apprehension, for on no occa- 
sion did the CoBsaeks venture to chaise home a 
square of infantry. But presently several pieces of 
cannon opened upon ua They had been placed on 
sledges, and followed the movements of their 
cavalry, ready to act whenever they could do ao 
with effect Marshal Ney struggled without inter- 
mission to the very close of day against all these 
difficulties, and neglected no advantage which the 
nature of the ground afforded him. We continued 
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I to move at the same steady pace, amidst a storm of 
I bullets, which continually thinned our ranks, and 
! lieedless of the cries and threatening movements of 
the Cossacks. As night drew on, the enemy re- 
doubled his efforts. It became necessary to quit 
the main road, and to thread our way through the 
woods which followed the course of the Dniepea- on 
our left. The Cossacks had already posasBsed 
themselves of these, and the 4th and the 18th regi- 
Baents were ordered, under General d'H^nin, to 
drive them out. Meanwhile the enemy's artillery 
was placed in position on the opposite side of a 
ravine which crossed our road ; and here General 
PlatofF had calculated on completing our destruc- 
tion. 

I entered the wood with my regiment The 
Cossacks retired, but the thickness of the wood wae 
such that, to guard against surprise, we were obliged 
to show a front in every direction. Ab the night 
advanced, perfect silence succeeded around us, and 
we deemed it more than probable that Marshal 
Ney had continued his march. 

I recommended General d'H^nin to follow the 
Marshal's movement ; but he was unwilling to 
encounter again the reproaches he bad before been 
subject to for quitting his post without orders. 
At this moment, loud cries, which announced a 
chaise in our front, were heard at a distance, and 
satistied ua that our main column had continued its 
march, and that we were on the point of being cut 
l2 
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off. I renewed my entreaties to General d'Henin, 
assuring bim that the Marshal, whose habits I was 
well acquainted with, was not likely to send hJtn 
aiiy order ; for he always expected that an officer 
in command would act as circumstances might 
require. Besides, he was now too distant to he 
able to communicate with ua, and the 18th regi- 
ment had by this time probably proceeded some 
distance. 

The General persisted in his retusal, and I could 
only obtain his consent to lead us to the spot where 
the 18th was supposed to be, in order that the two 
regiments might form a junction. 

The 18th had marched, and in its place we 
found a squadron of Cossacks. General D'Henin 
was convinced, when too late, of the justice of my 
observations, and was now anxious to rej oin Marshal 
Ney's column ; but we had traversed the wood in so 
nmny directions, that we were no longer sure of 
our road, and the fires which we saw lit on different 
sides only served to distract us more. The officers 
of my regiment were consulted, and we eventually 
followed the track which the majority of them 
recommended. 

I will not undertake to describe all that we 
suffered on that most tiying night. I bad not more 
than 100 men with me, and we found ourselves 
upwards of a league in rear of the column of which 
we should have formed part ; we had to rejoin it 
surrounded on every side by enemies ; we had to 
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march with sufficient rapidity to recover our lout 
time, and with BiifScient compactness to resist the 
attacks of the Cossacks. The darkness of the 
night-, the uncertainty of our direction, the diffi- 
culties, under such circumstances, attending a 
march through woods, all added to our embairasa- 
menta. The Cossacks, firing into the midst of us, 
called to us to surrender. Those that were hit were 
left to their fate. A sergeant had his leg broken 
by a hall ; he fell at my aide ; exclaiming coolly to 
his comrades, " Here, take my knapsack ; I am a 
lost man, and you will be the better for it," They 
took his knapsack, and we abandoned him in 
silence. Two wounded officers imderwent the same 
fiite. I was not without uneasiness at observing 
the impression our situation produced upon the 
privates and even upon the officers of my regiment. 
The soldier, who had shown himself a hero on the 
field of battle, appeared now anxious and cast 
down ; so true it is, that the circumstances which 
surround danger often appal more than the danger 
itself A small number preserved that invaluable 
presence of mind never more necessary than to 
men in our position. I had need of all my autho- 
rity to maintain order on the march, and to keep 
every one in his place. One of my officers dared 
to hint at a surrender. I reprimanded him loudly, 
and the more severely, that, having shown himself 
hitherto a meritoriouH officer, I was desirous of 
rendering my reprimand more marked. At last, at 
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the expiration of an hour, we got quit of the woods, 
and found the Dnieper on our left. The direction 
we had taken was therefore right, and I profited by 
the fresh spirit which the discovery infused to 
recommend the perseverance, courage, and cool- 
nees which would alone save uk. General d'Henin 
directed our couise near the banks of the river to 
prevent the enemy from turning our flank, but we 
were by no means yet extricated from our pre- 
carious position. We had no longer any doubts 
of OUT road, but the plain in which we marched 
favoured an attack by the enemy in mass, and 
enabled Um to avail himself of his artillery. For- 
tunately it was night, and their guns only fired 
some random shots. 

The Cossacks, from time to time, advanced 
towards us with loud cries. On these occasions we 
ialted a minute to give our fire, and immediately 
resumed our march. For two leagues we traversed 
the most impracticable ground, crossed ravines, 
whose sides we ascended with the utmost difficulty, 
and waded through streams, the half-frozen water 
of which reached to the knee, — ^but nothing could 
daunt the perseverance of our soldiers ; the greatest 
order was maintained, and not a man quitted the 
ranks. General d'Henin, wounded by a grape- 
shot, kept it secret lest it should discourage his 
men, and continued with the same zeal to com- 
mand his division. He was, without doubt, open 
to blame for having persisted so long in occupying 
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the wood near the Dnieper ; but the difficulty of 
the juncture may be allowed in his extenuation, 
and no one will contest the braveiy and intelligence 
with which he conducted us throughout this peril- 
ous march. The enemy at length relaxed in hia 
pursuit, and the fires which we descried on the 
heights in front of ua proved to be those of 
Marshal Ney's rear-guard : they had halted, and 
were now preparing to resume their march. We 
joined them, and learned that the Marshal had, 
on the preceding evening, inarched direct on tbe 
enemy's artillery and forced a passage throu^ 
them. 

The 4th regiment had thus extricated itself from 
ts almost desperate situation. We continued to 
march for an hour longer, but the exhausted 
soldiers having need of rest, we halted in a village 
where we had the good fortune to find some pro- 
)ns. We were still eight leagues from Orcha, 
and entertauied little doubt of General PlatofiTa 
redoubhng his exertions to overtake u8, — momenta 
became precious. 

At one A. M. the drums beat the ginh-ais, and 
we marched. The village was fired : the darkness 
of the night, only relieved by the glare of the 
flames, lent an additional gloom to the scena I 
beheld it with the most mournful feelings. The 
filtigue of the preceding day, joined to the circum- 
stance of my boots being filled with water, brought 
back ^ the sufferings I had before experienced 
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Scarcely able to walk, I leant on the arm of 
Lalande, a young ofiScer of light infantry. 

HiB conduct at the beginning of the campaign 
had drawn upon him some reprimand, and 
in consequence been refused the commission of 
captain, to which his seniority among the lieu- 
tenants had given hm a claim. 1 had closeh 
observed him, and as I had now every reason to be" 
satisfied with him, I considered the moment was 
arrived when I might hold out to him some com- 
pensation ; and having imparted my regret at his 
former disappointment, I engaged my word that 
he should be the first captain named in my regi- 
ment. He expressed the most grateful sense of my 
proceeding, and as long as his strength eqtialled 
his courage, his zeal was unabated. The poor 
young man at length succumbed ; but it is a sooth- 
ing reflection for me, that the hopes I had given 
him probably sustained for some time his spirits, 
and cheered his last momenta 

We marched unmolested till daylight ; the Cos- 
sacks made their appearance with the first rays of 
the sun. The road we followed led over an exten- 
sive plain, and Platoff, profiting by the gromid, 
directed his field pieces, mounted on sledges, to ad- 
vance against us ; and when this artillery, which we 
could neither get at nor avoid, had carried disorder 
into our ranks, he ordered a charge by his whole 
body. Marshal Ney formed each of his two divisiona 
rapidly into square. The 2nd, commanded 
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General d'Henin, forming the rear-guard, was the 
first exposed to the enemy's attack. We obliged 
by main force every straggler who still carried a 
musket to fall into the ranka The Cossacks, who 
were held feebly in check by our skirmishers, and 
who drove before them a crowd of unarmed 
stragglers, endeavoured to come up with our square. 
At the approach of the enemy, and galled by the 
fire of his artillery, the soldiers hastened their 
march. Twenty times I saw them on the point of 
disbanding, and leaving us to the mercy of the Cos- 
sacks, but the presence of Marshal Ney, the confi- 
dence which he inapired, the calmness of his attitude 
in the moment of danger, still retained them in their 
duty. We had reached a height which the Marshal 
ordered General d'Henin to maintain, and there die, 
if necessary, for the honom of France. While this 
was taking place. General Ledru marched on Teo- 
lino, a village situated on the edge of a wood. When 
he had occupied it, we proceeded to join him, and 
the two divisions took up a position and afforded 
each other a mutual flank protection. 

It was not yet noon, and Marshal Ney declared 
he would defend the village until nine in the even- 
ing. Twenty times did General Platoff endeavour 
to wrest it from us ; twenty times was he repulsed, 
until, wearied with our opposition, he ended by 
establishing himself in our front 

The Marshal had, in the morning, sent a Polish 
officer towards Orcha, to give intelligence of our 
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proceedingB. The Emperor had left the town the 
evening before ; but the Viceroy and Marahal Da- 
Touat still remained in occupation. 

At nine in the evening we stood to our arras, au^ ' 
continued our march in the greatest silence. The 
several parties of Cossacks posted on our road fell 
back at our approach, and our march was performed 
in the greatest order. At a league from Orcha 
our advanced guard challenged an outpostj and 
was answered in French. It waa a division of the 
4th corps, which, with the Viceroy, was on its 
march to our assistance. A man should be three 
days between life and death, to understand all the 
joy we experienced at meeting them. The Viceroy 
waa deeply affected, and proclaimed loudly his ad- 
miration of Marshal Ney's conduct. He congra- 
tulated the generals and the two colonels who 
survived — Colonel Pelleeport, of the 18th, and 
myself. Hib aidea-de-camp overwhelmed us with 
questions on the details, and the respective - parts 
each had played in such eventful scenes. But time 
pressed, and in a. few momenta we were again on 
our march for Orchaj the Viceroy's troops forming 
our rear-guard. At three in the morning we entered 
the town. Some wretched houses in the suburbs 
furnished us with shelter, a distribution of pro- 
viaions was promised for the following day, and we 
were at last permitted to enjoy a Uttle repose. 

Thus ended this bold and adventurous raarohj 
one of the most extraordinary episodes in the 
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paign. It covered Marshal Ney with glory, and to 
him must be ascribed the safety of the third corps, 
—if indeed to 800 or 900 men, the wreck of 6000 
who had been engaged at Erasnoi can be given 
the appellation of corps. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



RETREAT FROM ORCHA TO THE BEREZINA. 

lovementfl of tbe other Corps — Progreaa of the dieorganizatioti of 
ths Array— March from Oroha to Veielora— MovBrueota of 
the three Riia«ati Armies— Junction uf tlui 2ad, 6th, and 9th 
Corps with the Grand Army — FaBsage of the Bereiina — Affiur 
of the 28th NoTember. 



Whilst the 3rd corps was undergoing the des- 
perate stru^le for its existence which I have now 
related, the Emperor had marched rapidly on 
Orcha, pursued the whole distance by the Kussian 
light troops. The details are uninteresting, except 
as relates to the loss of 300 men burnt to death at 
Lyady in a ham, where they had passed the night. 
These unfortunate men, in endeavouring to save 
themselves, became so inextricably jammed together 
that not one could effect an egress, and they all 
perished. One alone was found still breathing, and 
him they deemed it merciful to despatch with a 
couple of musket balls. 

At the end of a former chapter I described the 
situation the army was now placed in, and how 
necessary it was to anticipate the Russians at the 
passage of the Berezina, Napoleon had ajxiordingly, 
without stopping at Orcha, followed the route of 
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Baison. This town is aitiiated on the Berezina, about 
leagues distant from Orcha, and the division of 
Dombrowski had been posted there to secure the 
bridge ; and now a new epoch commenced for the 
Srd corps. "We have seen that the duties of the 
tear-guard were entrusted to this corps alone from 
"Wiasma, that is to say, during the space of eighteen 
days, and for a distance of sixty leagues. From 
this period, marching and incorporated with the 
grand army, it only shared the privations and 
fatigues which were common to all. 

We had scarcely rested three hours at Orcha, 
when it became necessary to think of issuing the 
I provisions ; we were again, however, destined to be 
I deprived of this scanty rehef. The Russians, who 
[ had arrived on the other hank of the Dnieper, began 
■ to shell the town, and the buildings where our raaga- 
gineB had been established were the most conspi- 
cuous objects, and offered the best marks for their 
practice. 

It became, therefore, impossible to make any 
j regular distribution ; but a few soldiers obtained 
I Bome brandy and a httle flour at the risk of their 
\ lives. Marshal Davoust, now in command of the 
■ rear-guard, was urgent for our departure, and at 
[.eight in the morning we were on our road to 
[ Sorisow. 

This road is one of the finest possible, and its 
I breadth allowed a front of several columns for the 
KOtarch. For the first time, no longer obhged to 
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give up my whole attention to the enemy, I was 
able to bestow it on my own regiment. It now 
scarcely numbered eighty men ; but how could I 
hope to preserve even this small remnant, when it 
■was not possible to allow them an instant of rest. 
I remarked, with concern, the bad state of their 
clothing and shoes ; the haggard and dispirited ex- 
pression of their countenance. The other regiments 
of the 3rd corps were even in a worse condition 
than my own. The want of food was alone suffi- 
cient to destroy the army, without any of the other 
calamities which followed in its train. The provi- 
sions which had been brought from Moscow had 
long been consumed ; the carta which conveyed 
them abandoned ; the horses which drew them 
dead. We have seen how small had been our 
share of the distributionSj and which, after ail, had 
been confined to Smolensko and Oreha. As to the 
resources of the country, how little we could derive 
from them, following in the wake of so many other 
troops, may easily be conceived. Thus we lived in 
an almost miraculous manner — sometimes on flour 
moistened with water, sometimes on a little honey, 
or a morsel of horse-flesh ; without other drink 
than the melted snow, untU we approached Wilna, 
when we fotmd a palatable beverage made of beet- 
root. The severity of the cold was at this time 
much diminished. It wilt be recollected that we 
had found the Dnieper hardly frozen over, and yet 
the change of temperature was of no advantage to 
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UB, for the half thaw which followed only made the 
ground more ahppery, and our shoes more un- 
serviceable, at the same time that it increased our 
fetigue. At a abort distance from Orcha I came 
across M. Lamesse, a captain in my regiment, who 
■had lost his eyesight by a shot at Smolensko. A 
camp follower of his company was conducting him 
with the greatest care. He related to me that, 
having been taken prisonera, and plundered by the 
Cossacks, at Krasnoi, he and his companion had 
found means to escape, and they were now using 
their utmost endeavours to keep up with ua. A 
short time afterwards they were both found dead, 
and stripped of their dothes, on the road. The 
ether corps of the army with whom we now marched 
had lost fewer men than onr own, yet their misery 
was as great, and their disorganization as complete. 
In this respect the young guard did not differ from 
the rest of the army. The cavalry had long ceased 
to exist Napoleon collected those officers who 
had still a horse, and formed around his person a 
kind of body-guard, of which the officers were 
Generals, and the inferior grades filled by Colonels. 
This body, to which the Emperor gave the name of 
I the " Sacred Squadron," was under the immediate 
orders of the King of Naples ; but the misfortunes 
attending the retreat precluded any use being de- 
rived from it, In fact, it was dispersed almost as 
I Boon as formed. In five days the army reached the 
I banks of the Berezina : at Tolotschin we found the 
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head-quarters of the Emperor, who complimented 
Marshal Ney on his affair of the Dnieper. He 
afterwards alluded with great calnmesa to the 
dangers which awaited the army on crossing the 
Berezina, and the extent of which he made no 
attempt to dissemble We passed two nights under 
cover in the email towns of Bobr and Natcha. 
Not so at N^monitsa, a vdlage at a league from 
Borisow. The proximity of this place to the Bere- 
zina caused great crowding and confusion. Soldiers 
from all the different corps of the army were mixed 
up together with the wounded. A General, whose 
name I never knew, happening to he lodged in a 
good-sized house, our Major took upon himself to 
request an extension of its accommodation in our 
favour. The Generals refusal, under oiu: circum- 
stances, was hard to digest, and the discontented 
Major threatened to fire the house. To such a 
point had reached the absence of discipline. 

I reprimanded severely my Major ; and, having 
apologized for his conduct to the General, I and 
my officers passed the night within the four walls 
of a cottE^e, the roof of which the soldiers had 
carried off Before I relate the passage of the 
Berezina, one word on the relative positions of our 
army and of the enemy. 

We have seen, at the end of the third chapter, 
that General Wittgenstein had, on the ISth Octo- 
ber, taken Polotsk, and that the 2nd corps, driven 
from ite position on the Dnieper, was marching in 
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direction of the same road which we were 
illowii^. As soon as the Due de Belluno (Victor) 
iad arrived with the 9th, and relieved the 2nd 
.«orps, the Due de Eeggio took up a position at 
Bobr. The Due de Belluno, after an indecisive 
affair at Tchasniki, on the 14th November, held 
Geueral Wittgenstein in check up to the 22nd, and 
theu eonunenced his retrograde movement to unite 
timself with the grand army. In another quarter 
the Admiral TehitchagoEF, coming up from Mol- 
davia, surprised, on the 16th November, the town 
of Minsk,* and seized all the magazines which had 
established there. His advanced guard car- 
ried the bridge of Borisow, on the 21st November, 
and notwithstanding the stout resistiince made by 
General Dorabrowski, crossed the Berezina, and 
advanced in the hope of intercepting the Emperor 
on the road to Orcha The Dnc de Beggio marched 
against these Russians, repulsed them, and drove 
them again over the bridge of Borisow, which he 
then burnt At the same time the General com- 



[* Ad nmuHing inrndent is rel&ted bj iHie Marquis de Chombru; 
oonnectad with the eMipture of Minak by the Itusainna. The 
Polish guaeral vho commandfld there vad detached on the day 
previous with two hatlaJiona of Poles newly raised, a French 
bnttalion.Knd SDO horawneti, to defend the pii«eage of tbeNiemen. 
Being placed in position, they became, m oonBeqiienae of but^ 
instruDtiom, Burroimded by Tchitohagoff's adviuioed guard. 
WTien the two Polieh battaliona found themaelyea in thia dilemma, 
they fell flat on thur faces, and from tliis position it was found 
impossible to raise them. — Tb.] 
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manding-iQ-cliief, KoutouBof, who, with his main 
body, had followed us from Moscow, continued his 
movement on our left ilank, and connected his own 
operations with those of the other coqw. Thus three 
KuBsian armies were combining to surround the 
French army on the Berezina. To accomplish this, 
the army of Moldavia was to prevent its crossing ; 
the corps of General Wittgenstein was to press on 
its rear-guard from the right, and drive it on the 
centre ; while the grand army was to pursue the 
same operation from the left. In addition to these 
formidable attacks, our difficulties were increased 
by — 1st, the impossibility of subsisting the French 
troops now concentrated in bo small a space ; 2ndly, 
by the necessity of constructing a bridge over the 
Berezina, in presence of the enemy ; and, 3rdly, by 
the fatigue and exhaustion of our army. On the 
other hand, the junction of the 2nd and 9th corps 
was of the greatest assistance to us. The latter 
was as yet fresh and entire, and the former corps 
was still in a much more effective state than onra. 
We had therefore in our favour 50,000 fighting 
men of infantry, 5000 cavalry, a numerous artillery, 
the genius of the Emperor, and the courage which 
emanates from despair. Another advantage was 
that the slowness of the Russian pursuit rendered 
it no easy matter for Koutousof to bring up his 
troops in time to form his line of attack, for he had 
only crossed the Dnieper at Kopis, on the 26th 
November, whereas the French army had been 
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I the Berezina since the 25th, being three days' 
' march in advance of him. It became therefore a 
point of great consequence to force the passage of 
the river before General Koutousof could come up, 
and consequently to have orJy two annies to con- 
tend with, instead of three. The 2nd corps posted 
at Borisow was directed to attempt the passage ; 
the 9th, to check the advance of General Wittgen- 
stein on the left bank ; the remaining corps,, too 
weak to undertake any operation, were ordered to 
march between the 2nd and 9th ; the imperial 
guard remained for the last resource. 

Since the 24th November the Emperor had 
been engaged in the discovery of a passage. To 
I attempt one at Borisow was now out of the ques- 
tion, for we should have had to construct a bridge 
under the fire of the enemy's batteries which lined 
the opposite bank. Below Borisow, at Ucholoda, 
wc should have come in contact with General 
Koutousof, whom it was so important to avoid. On 
the contrary, at V^s^ovo, three leagues above 
Borisow, the ground would be in our favour ; the 
heights on our side of the river commauded the 
opposite bank ; and what made a passage still more 
desirable at this point was, that on the other side 
lay the roa<l to Zembin, by which the army might 
be marched to Wilna. Napoleon, therefore, adopted 
the last plan. The 25th November was spent in 
making demonstrations at Ucholada, and especially 
at Borisow, as if it were intended to cross at these 
k2 
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places. Admiral Tchitchagoff, who bad altogether 
not more than 20,000 men with him, was unable to 
occupy in any strength all the points where the 
passage might be attempted ; he, therefore, directed 
his attention more especially to Borisow, and to 
those points below that town, where General 
Koutougofhad asHuredhim the French army would 
certainly try to cross. The 2nd corps, during the 
night of the 2oth, marched to Veselovo, where the 
Emperor arrived at dayhreak on the 26th. Some 
cavalry, with light infantry behind them, now swam 
the river, and attacked the Kussian advanced posts. 
At the same time 30 pieces of cannon were placed 
on the heights which commanded the opposite bank 
to prevent the enemy assembling there. Under 
the protection of these guns, the sappers, up to 
their middle ia the half frozen water, worked at 
the construction of two bridges, which were finished 
before nightfall, when the 2nd corps passed over, 
aaid threw the Russians baek on the road to 
Borisow ; the other corps then followed. The 3rd 
corjffi arrived at Veselovo in the evening, and 
crossed shortly before daybreak. Many remained 
on the left bank during the night, thinking they 
should more easily cross on the following morning ; 
others dispersed themselves over the half-frozen 
marshes along the right bank, seeking in vain some 
shelter against the cold. 

At daybreak the 3rd corps formed, and took up 
a position in rear of the 2nd, in a wood which ex- 
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I tended across the road. The day passed over 
I quietly. Tchitchagoff, informed of the real point 
I of our passage, immediately concentrated his force 
I to attack us; meanwhile the 1st, 3rd, and 4th 
corps, the imperial guard with the Emperor, the 
I artillery aud baggage, crossed uninterruptedly, 
though the hridgea gave way every moment 

At first the passage was effected in tolerable 
order, but on the crowd gradually increasing, the 
[ confusion became so great that the troops were 
obliged to employ force to clear their way, The 
I cold had set ia with fresh severity ; the snow fell 
thick, aud we could scarce keep up a fire sufficient 
f to warm us. I determined, however, not to pass 
the day altogether uselessly. From the hour of 
our leaving Smolensko I had neither had time 
] nor spirits to investigate the losses which had 
[ befallen my regiment : this day, therefore, was 
I employed in the melancholy det^ls. I assembled 
I the officers around me, and mustered them accord- 
ing to the list I had brought from Moscow. Alaa ! 
L what changes had taken place ance then ; out 
L pf seventy officers scarcely forty remained, and 
these the greater part were inefficient from 
I either sickness or fatigue. We remained long in 
I conversation on our present position ; to several I 
I conceded the praise which their truly heroic con- 
I duct merited ; I reprimanded others who had be- 
' trayed a deficiency of the same spirit To all I 
engaged that, at any rate, my own example should 
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not be wanting for their encouragement. 
BtaiF establishment of the companies had been 
nearly destroyed at Krasnoi, which rendered the 
maintenance of discipline a still more difficult 
matter. I formed two divisions of those soldiers 
which remained. The first was composed of grena- 
diers and light infantry ; the second of battalion 
companies. I selected the officers who were to 
command them, and I directed that the others 
should provide themselves with muskets, and march 
with me at the head of the regiment. I was 
nearly at the end of my own resources. I had 
but one horse remaining; my last portmanteau 
was lost at the passage of the Berezina ; and as for 
clothes, I possessed only those I wore on my back. 
We were still fifty leagues from Wiina, and eighty 
from the Niemen ; but in the midst of so much 
misery around me I would not allow myself to 
dwell on my own sufferings and personal priva^ 
tions. Marshal Ney had equally lost all. His 
aides-de-camp were starving ; but I still remember 
with gratitude, more than one occasion, when they 
invited me to partake with them the scanty pro- 
Tisions they had succeeded in procuring. 

On this evening, the 27th, a most unfortunate 
event happened to the 9th corps, on the right bank. 
The Due de Belluno had arrived on the 26th at 
Borisow, still followed by General Wittgenstein. 
On the 27th he took up a position on the heights 
of V^s^lovo, to protect the passage of the river, and 
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I afterwards cross himself General Partonneaux' 
division, which formed his rearguard, was left at 

I Borisow, with orders to rejoin the main body 
at night. This general having no guide, and de- 

I ceived by the bivouac fires of the enemy, took a 

' TMong road, fell into the midst of General Witt- 
genstein's troops, and, with his whole division, 
4000 strong, was taken by the enemy. Wittgen- 

I Btein, having no longer any thing to oppose him, 

1. immediately marched on V^s^ovo. 

On the next morning, the 28th, a sharp action 

I commenced on either side of the river. Admiral 

I Tchitchagoff, on the left bank, and General Wit(^ 

L geostein on the right, combined their efforts to 
B hack our troops, and drive them into the Bere- 

■ aana. To oppose the attacks of the Admiral, we 
had only the 2Qd corps, and a part of the oth ; three 
weak battalions, posted on the main road, served 
as a reserve ; they were all that survived of the 
Ist, 3rd, and 8th corps. The combat was sustained 
for some time; but the 2nd corps, overwhelmed 
by superior forces, began to give way, and our 
reserves becoming more exposed to the enemy's 
balk fell back. This movement occasioned the 
stragglers in the woods to fly for safety to the 
bridge. The young guard itself was shaken, and it 
soon was apparent that our only hope of safety now 
rested in the old guard, with whom we prepared 
oniBelvea to conquer or to die. In one short 
moment the appearance of everything changed. 
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and the ground, which seemed likely to be the 
grave of the grand army, became the scene 
last and not least triumph. 

The Due de Reggio having been wounded after 
an heroic resistance, was succeeded in his command 
by Marshal Ney, The illustrious soldier, who had 
saved the 3rd corps at KrasnoY, now saved on the 
banks of the BereziBa the whole army, and the 
Emperor himself. He rallied the 2nd corps, and 
boldly resumed the offensive. His experience 
served to guide the generals, and his courage 
inspired the soldiers. Doumerc'a cuirassiers broke 
through the Bussian squares, and carried o£F their 
cannon. The French and Polish infantry seconded 
their efforts ; and 4000 prisoners and five pieces of 
cannon bore evidence of the victoiy. We received 
with warm congratulations tbe brave men who 
escorted these brilliant trophies ; for it was by their 
valour that the day had been decided, Tchitchagofi", 
who had not expected to meet so formidable a 
resistance, did not renew his attack. Night ensued; 
the 2nd corps held its position, and the other corps 
returned to their bivouac in the woods. It was ae 
paiaftil a night as any preceding it ; but our 
anxiety now was less for ourselves than for the un- 
fortunate beings still on tbe other side of the river. 
The confusion had continued to increase during 
the whole of the day and night of the 27th. On 
the morning of the 28th, the bridge, which had 
been reserved for the carriages, gave way alto- 
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gether ; and the artillery and baggage were com- 
pelled to make a road for themselves across that 
appropriated to the infantty. 

Two divisions of the 9th corps were now all the 
combatants that remained on the left bank ; but 
there was also an innumerable multitude of strag- 
glers and camp-followers, — among the latter many 
women and children, and lastly, carriages without 
end and of every description. 

It had been expressly ordered that the passage, 
in the first instance, should be reserved and kept 
I dear for the troops, then for the carriages with the 
Iwounded and sick ; and lastly, the crowd which 
raccompanied the army in its train, were to cross 
rotected by the 9th corps, who closed the march, 
lut General Wittgenstein having, as has been re- 
lated, taken General Partonneaux' division prisoners, 
u:ked the Due de Belluno on the morning of the 
liSStb, near Ves^ovo, and renewed on his aide of the 
liver the efforts the Admir^ had made on the other. 
■Jn his resistance, the DucdeBelluno accompli-ihed all 
lat talent and valour could inspire, but, pressed by 
luperior force, he was unable to prevent the progress 
■of the enemy. Towards the evening, the Russian 
rtillery, taking up a commanding position, com- 
Itnenced firing on the confused multitude which 
Bovered the plain. The disorder then reached its 
ifceight. Horses and carriages passed over the bodies 
if those they had thrown down. Every one consulted 
Hub own safety alone, and soi^ht to make his ovm 
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passage good by trampling under foot, or hurlmg into 
the river, wiiatever and whoever impeded his pro- 
gress. In the midst of this confusion, the cannon 
balls fell thick amongst those who yet maintained 
their footing, and shattered the carriages, strewing 
the splinters around. An immense number thus 
perished on the bridge, — as many were drowned 
in endeavouring to swim across. The night came 
on, and the 9th corps still held its ground. Pre- 
sently, the Due de Belluno retiring his troops by 
successive divisions cleared Ma way to the bridge, 
hastily passed it, and then set it on fire. 

The dead and dying under which it groaned 
were engulphed in the stream below, and all who 
were still on the other side, fell into the enemy's 
power, together with the ba^age, a great part of 
the artillery, private carriages, and the trophies of 
Moscow, — in a word, all that had yet escaped pre- 
vious destruction. More than 15,000 men perished 
or were taken in the course of this frightful day. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

EETBEAT FEOM THE BEREZINA TO WILNA. 

I ?ho first days of the Mnrch — Iinjiossibility of tbrtDing > Bear- 
Gunrd— TherBmainaoftheSrd Corps rejoin Heod-QiiBrterB— 
Departure of the Emperor— Increase ot Cold— The Army 
le& at Wilna. 

■Ik this mode was the Berezina passed, and so far 
he plans of the Russians had failed ; but the de- 
plorable condition of the army made further resist- 
ance more and more difficult. The 2nd and 9th 
corpSj who had sacrificed themselves to secm'e our 
passage, were now nearly in as lamentable a state 
as ourselves, and it was evident that the safety of 
the army would henceforth depend on the rapidity 
of its flight This most disastrous period of the 
retreat, therefore, presents only the view of one 
continued rout, unvaried by a angle miHtary 
manosuvre. Hopes were entertained of rallying 
the array at Wilna, under the protection of some 
fresh troops who happened to be there; but we 
were still fifty-four leagues from that town by the 
cross road we had taken from Zambin, and which 
rejoins the great high road at Malodetschno, 

On the 28th, after Tchitchagoff had been re- 
pulsed, Napoleon, quitting the Berezina, marched 
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to Zambia with the guard, the lat, 4th, and 5th 
corps. On the moming of the 29th, the 2nd and 
9th corps commenced their retreat, and were fol- 
lowed by the 3rd. The road to Zaiobin, like nnany 
in this country, was constructed of wood ; it is 
carried, by means of long bridges, across marshes 
and over the streams which run into the Berezina. 
The nature of the ground, therefore, rendered our 
march painful and tedious, for the marshes being 
only half frozen, the column was obliged to move 
in mass, with its front confined by the narrow road. 
We consoled ourselves with the reflection that if 
the enemy had been less intent in defending the 
Minsk road, and more mindful in watching that 
from Wilna, — by burning one of these bridges, he 
would have inextricably entangled us in the 
marshes. After passing one of the defiles, the 
3rd corps halted to recover its order of formation. 
Here I witnessed an extraordinary scene — of&ceis 
of all ranks, private soldiers, servants, dismounted 
horsemen, scarce able to drag their horses behind 
them, the wounded and maimed, hurried along 
and passed before me, mixed up in one nndistin- 
guishable mass. Each was relating his wonderful 
escape attending the passage of the Berezina, and 
each congratulating himself on having saved hia life 
at the expense of everything else he possessed. 

I observed an Italian officer who appeared to be 
drawing his last breath. He was borne by two 
soldiers and accompanied by his wife. Touched by 
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her grief and the anxioua care she bestowed upon 
her husband, I yielded my place to her at the 
bivouac fire. Nothing but the illusions of affection 
could have blinded her to the uselessness of her 
efforts. Her husband had ceased to exist, yet she 
continued calling on hirt\ untd the moment of con- 
viction deprived her also of consciousness as she fell 
on his lifeless body. Such were the mournful scenes 
which daily met our eyea whenever we halted for a 
moment; let alone the mortal strife of soldiers who 
fought for a morsel of horseflesh or a handful of 
flour. For the only mode of preserving life had, 
for some time past, depended on a man's success in 
wresting by force, or purloining during sleep, the 
provisions of those who had been still able to carry 
them. It was on this day that I leamt the death 
of M.Alfred de Noailles, aide-de-camp of the Prince 
de Neuchatel He had been killed the previous 
evening near the Due de Reggio. Up to this 
moment I had lost none of my friends, and this 
was a source of real grief to ma The only conao- 
latioD Marshal Ney offered me was, that my friend's 
turn had apparently come, and that, after all, it was 
better that we should mourn his loss thou he ours 
On similar occasions he had evinced the same in- 
difference. Once I heard him answer an unfortu- 
nate wounded soldier, who was entreating that he 
would order him to be carried off the field, " What 
would you have me do ? — How can I help your 
being a victim of war?" and the Marshal passed 
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on. Yet he waa neither a harsh nor a cruel r 
but the habits of war had hardened his heart. Pos- 
sessed with the idea that every soldier ought to die 
on the field of battle, it seemed a matter of course 
that he should fill hia destiny, and we have seen 
that he set no more value on hia own life than on 
the hves of others. 

The 3rd corps arrived at Zambia on the 29th, 
and at Kamen on the 30th. Our march had 
scarcely commenced, when the Due de Belluno de- 
clared that he was no longer able to perform the 
duties of the rear-guard. He even attempted to 
pass and get in our front, which gave rise to a sharp 
discussion between him and Marshal Ney, for he 
would have left the 3rd corps exposed to the attacks 
of the Russian advanced guard. It waa found ne- 
cessary to have recourse to the authority of Na^ 
poleon, who ordered the Due de Belluno to con- 
tinue to form the rear-guard, and cover the retreat. 
But the experience of the past inspired little con- 
fidence in the protection of the 9th corps, and 
Marshal Ney removed all that jet remained of tte 
3rd from the post of danger. These consisted of 
merely a few officers and the regimental eagles. 
Those soldiers who were still able to use their 
weapons were collected under M. Delachau, a cap- 
tain of the 4th regiment. They barely amounted 
to 100, and were appointed to do duty as escort to 
the MarehaL The rest left Kamen at midnight, 
under the orders of General Ledru, in the hope of 
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ing able to join Napoleon, and march under 
e protection of tlie imperial guard. It was ne- 
' to hasten their departure, for the head- 
jqaBTters were a day in advance of ub, and were 
proceeding by forced marches. We therefore 
marched duiing two days and three nights almost 
incessantly, and when excess of fatigue constrained 
US to take a few instants repose, we assembled 
I together in some bam, a few armed men mounting 
I, guard for the protection of the regimental eagles. 

The orders, however, arrived that the e^les 

I should be broken up and buried. 1 could not 

1 inake up my mind to this. I therefore ordered that 

tthe staff should be burnt, and that the eagle of the 

1 regiment should be put into the knapsack of 

me of the ei^le-bearers, by whose side I constantly 

' marched.* At the same time the order was repeated 

for the officers to arm themselves with musketa ; 

but it could not be carried out, for the officers were 

I BO ill and feeble that they no longer possessed the 

r strength to carry a weapon of any description. 

L Several of them sank during the march ; one who 

^bad lately been married in France was found dead 

iOear a bivouac fire ; in his hand was the portrait of 

Wim wife, pressed closely to his heart. At the small 



[* M. da Bodenliauseii relates, that in the Sth corpa the gene- 
ral aommaiuling the remuns of the Westphalia troops, directed 
I diat the silk of the colours of the regiment should bs imtofftheir 
I stafis, and diatiibnted ameng the tmperior officers for preKi-va- 
I tion : the slaK to be burnt. Spectattw JHUitaire. — Tb.] 
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town of nila we h^ a. narrow escape of being all 
taken prisoners by the Cossacks. A battalion of 
the old guard, which, fortunately, had remained 
with Count Lobau to bold the poation, assisted in 
freeing us from them. On the 3rd of December, 
we came up to the head-quart«n^ between Iliia 
and Molodetfichno. We could scarcely recognise 
the head-quarters which had home so brilliaat 
an appearance at the commsDcement of tbe cam- 
paign We found the guard marching in disorder, 
while the countenances of the men indicated dis- 
content and sorrow. The Emperor was in his 
carriage, with the Prince de KeuchiteL A small 
number of equipages, led horses, and mules, which 
had escaped the disasters of tbe march, followed 
the carriage. 

The aides-de-camp of tbe Emperor, as well as 
those of the Prince de Neuchatel, were leading by 
the bridle their horses, who were hardly able to 
keep their legs. Occasionally, by way of relief 
these officers seated themselves behind tbe car- 
rii^es. In the centre of this sad procession, 
a crowd of maimed men from every regiment 
marched without any order, and the forest of firs 
which we traversed, shedding its dark hue around, 
added to the gloom of the scena On issuing 
from the forest we arrived at Molodetschno, where 
the point of junction lies with the high road from 
Minsk to Wilna. 

It was of the greatest possible consequence 
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i to react tlus point before the Bugniaiks could 

get possesaion of it, and close our paaaage. Our 

rapid rate of marching preserved us from this 

misfortune, but the enemy ceased not to harass us 

in every direction. From the Berezina these three 

armies had continued to march on three different 

routes. Ticbitcbagoff, with the army of Moldavia, 

formed the advanced guard, and followed the same 

l*oad as ourselves; Koutousof marched on our left 

I flank, and Wittgenstein on our right. The 6th 

I'torpB, commanded by General Wrede, after the 

ir of Polotzk, retired by successive divisions 

I to Uoksistzy. Ney continued the movement by 

F Veleika and Nememzin on Wilna His march 

[ *as intended to cover the right flank of the army, 

L feut the 6th corps was so weak that it could afford 

I but a feeble succour. 

Thfi Cossacks charging suddenly into the midst 
I of the column, massacred without resistance all 
1 they came across. At Plechtchnitey, the Due de 
I Il«ggi<* having been wounded, the house to which 
I he had been carried was attacked ; a cannon ball 
J struck the bed on which he was lying, and the 
f "^linters inflicted a serious wound. He only owed 
lifck safety to some officers who had also been 
l-Wrounded, and occupied the same house, — ^they 
Bs^ustained a siege in it until the arrival of some 
1 .^French troops relieved them. 

At Chotaviski and Moiodetachno the 9th corps, 
[fwhich formed the rear-guard, was sharply attacked 
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and completely routed. The Dnc de BeUuno 
went so far as to declare that this ehould be 
his last effort ; and that, in the then condition of 
hia troops, he intended to accelerate his march in 
order to avoid every kind of rencontre with the 
enemy. Napoleon, unable to undertake anything 
with an army thus disorganized, and fearing the 
effect his reverses might produce in Germany, re- 
siolved to quit his army and demand in France the 
necessary supplies for continuing the war.* The 
moment was favourable, for the communication 
with Wilna had been opened by the occupation of 
Molodefcschno. 

On the 5th of December, at Smorghoni, Napoleon 
penned the celebrated 29th bulletin, f and set out 
the same evening in a sledge, with the grand 
marshal, the grand chamberlain, and the aide-de- 
camp, the Count de Lobau, leaving the King of 
Naples in command of his army. Different opinions 
prevailed on this abrupt departure of the Emperor. 
Some denominated it desertion, others consoled 



• It ia difficult to understand the iUusion of the Emperor. On 
the 3rd and 4th December he indicated, hj hia orders, his inten- 
tion of allowing hia army to repose itself at Molodetsohno or at 
SmorghoQi, &nd talked of distributing provisiouE. On the Stb, 
at the TBij moment of hia departure, he atill enjoined the King 
of ITa^lea to hold Wiliw, or at all events Kowno, tis a tfCe-dt-ponl. 

[t- ffapoleon s^d to H^pp at Smor^oni, before qnitting the army 
— "The magaiinea are fall, jon will find everything in abun- 
danoe; remunfour daj^at Wilaa."— Bapp'a Uem., p.2E0. — Tr.^ 
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themselves with the idea of the Emperor's re- 
appearance, leading a new army to take vengeance 
for the past, while several satisfied theniaelvea with 
saying, that had they the power, they would act in 
the same manner. In the situation the army then 
was, there is no doubt that this event was cal- 
culated to increase our calamities. The high opinion 
men entertained of the Emperor's genius, inspired 
confidence ; the fear which his presence imparted 
retained them in their duty. After his departure 
L did as he thought proper, and the King of 
Slfaplea only compromiBed his own authority by the. 
fjOrders he issued. 

I have before related that the skeleton regiments 
I'Of the 3rd corps had marched under the protection 
Jpf the imperial guard. On the morning after 
Ijlapoleon's departure the King of Naples was 
■■desirous of joining them to the rear-guard, but 
i iSeneral Ledru, who commanded ua, still continued 
f our march. 

The division of General Loison, 10,000 strong, 
I and two Neapolitan regiments, arrived from Wilna, 
I to take up a position at Oszmiana and protect the 
I retreat of the army. After two days of bivouac 
I and without a single engagement, the cold reduced 
I them to nearly the same state as ourselves. The 
I bad example of other regiments completed their 
I disorganization. They participated in the general 
I disorder, and the shattered remnant of the army 
I hastened in confusion to seek refuge in Wilna. 
l2 
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At this interval of time the details of each day's 
march will hardly be expected ; and, after all, they 
would only be the repetition of the same disastere. 
The severity of the weather, which seemed to have 
moderated only to render the passage of the 
Dneiper and Berezina more difficult, again set in 
with renewed intensity. The thermometer sank 
first to 16° and 18° of frost, afterwards to 20° and 
25° Reaumur. 

The increased cold put the finishing stroke to 
the sufferings of men already half dead with hunger 
and fatigue. I will not undertake to paint the 
scenes which were now daily before our eyes, but 
the reader may picture to himself boundless plains 
covered with snow, endless forests formed of pine- 
trees ; and this melancholy landscape only varied 
by a countless column, a confused mass of soldiers 
without arms, staggering at each step, and sinjdng 
beside the carcases of horses and the lifeless bodies 
of their companions in misery. Their countenances 
bore the stamp of despair, their eyes were sunken, 
their features diuwn, and black with dirt and smoke. 
The fragment of a sheep's skiu or a shred of cloth 
was wrapped round their feet, and supplied the 
place of shoes. Their heads were enveloped with 
rags, their shoulders covered with horse-rugs, with 
women's petticoats, or with half-burnt hides of 
animals. As soon as a man dropped, his comrades 
stripped him of his rags to clothe themselves. 
Each night's bivouac resembled on the morrow a 
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I $eld of battle, and on awaking you found those 
T ftead around, by whose side you had slept the 
ISBght before. An officer of the Russian ad- 
I'^WQced-guard, a witness of these scenes of 
horror, which the rapidity of our own flight pre- 
vented our observing so closely, has given us a 
sketch which reqiiires Uttle to add to its graphic 
description 

t "The route we followed," he writes, "was covered 
with priaonera, whom we no longer paid attention 
to, and who were exposed to unheard-of sufferings. 
They dragged themselves mechanically along with 
bare and frost-bitten feet. Some had lost the 
power of speech ; others had fallen into a stupid 
insensibility, and were bent on cooking, in spite of 
our opposition, the dead bodies round them to 
satisfy their craving. They who were too weak 
to go in search of food, stopped at the first bivouac 
fire they came to. Then, huddled together, — 
barely sensible of the feeble heat which had pro- 
longed their existence, — they expired with the last 
sparks of the dying embers. The houses and bams 
to which these unfortunate beings had themselves 
set fire, were surrounded with corpses ; for some 
who had approached too close to the flames, did not 
possess the strength to save themselves, and thus 
became the authors of their own destruction ; then 
you might have seen men rush, with convulsive 
laughter, into the devouring element, which at once 
consumed them, and put an end to their mise- 
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ries."* Amongst these calamities, the annihilation of 
my regiment wa.s a source of the greatest grief to me. 
It had become my most severe, and, I may be 
allowed to say, my only suffering ; for I considered 
hunger, cold, and fatigue as very secondary evils. 
Afi long as the health is proof gainst these phy- 
sical ills, courage wiU soon lead us to despise them, 
particularly when that courage is sustained by the 
idea of God, by the hope of eternal life. But I will 
admit that courage itself abandoned me, on seeing 



* The anecdotes are enilless of all tbe borrible, tauBhing-, nnd 
often incredible scecsa Trtiiub atgnalized this diaastrauB period. 

A ^Derai, eiLaUBted b; ktigue, feU on the road. A soldier 
jjaBuiiig along began to take oW bia bootfl. The general, raiuDg 
himself with diSculty, entreated the man at least to wait his 
death before despoiling him. "General," replied the soldier, " I 
would desire nothing better, but another man in on the way to take 
them, and they had better belong tome;" he accordingly permBted, 

The neit sonnds better. A soldier was being rifled b; Bno&er. 
The former prayed to be allowed to die in peace. " Excuse me, 
comrade," replied the otber, " I thought jou v^rfi dead," and fa« 
pa-Bsed oQ. 

Occaiiionally an appalling irony wae mixed up with egotiim aod 
cmolty. Two aoldtera were called on for buccout by an officer, 
who lay sicX and prostrate on the ground, and who announced 
himself as belonging to the engineers. "What! an ofBcer of 
engineers," said tbey. "Yes," replied the officer. "Well, then 
trace your plan t" and they left him. Yet, for the honour of 
humanity, there were some sublime instances of devotion to con- 
trast with thU egotistical insensibility. 1 have heard one quoted 
in particular ; it was that of a drummer of the 7th light infantry, 
— hia wife Ceil ill at the beginning of the retreat. As long ixa tb^ 
retained Hie use of a horse and cart the drummer availed biniBelf 
of them fbr tbe conreyance of bU wife. At Smolensko the horse 
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I daily fall before my eyes those friends, and com- 
{tanions in arms, so justly designated as the Colonel's 
femily, but which it seemed as if I was reserved 
oiily to command that I might preside at their 
destruction. Nothing attaches men more to each 
other than a community in misfortune, and I in- 
variably found the warm feeling which I enter- 
tained for my men reciprocated by them. Neither 
officer nor soldier ever was in possessiou of a bit of 
bread without coming to share it with me. And 



died ; he then hameseed himself to the cart, and drew his wife aa 
£ir as Wilaa. On reaching that town she was too ill to proceed 
further, And her bngband remained te become a prisoner with 

A worn an of t)ie33rd regiment hod been ooofined in Prusda before 
the conimencemeDt of the campaign. She followed her r^ment 
to Mcecuw with her child, who was six months old at the period 
of the regiment quitting it. The infant was supported during 
the retreat In a manner ahnost miraculous. Its onl; aliment was 
derived firom the blood of horses, — its onl; coTcring fur taken at 
Moscow : often It was half naked. Twice It was lost, and fbnod 
— the first time in a field ; the second, lying on a oiattreBB in a 
village half burnt. The mother cruesed the Berezina on horse- 
back, with the water up te her neck, holding thii bridle witJi one 
hand, with the other her infant above her head. Thus, wonder- 
fnl to relate, it surdved the retreat without accident — without 
even a cold. 

[General Von Losabei^ relates the following incident ;— A 
French officer had toUen down eihauBted and apparently dead. 
The first goldier who came up inetontly conatitnted himSBlf heir 
to hig property, and commenced stripping him, " I am not yet 
dead," said the expiring man in a, feeble voice. "Well, mon 
commandant," replied the other, with perfect oompoeure, " I can 
WMt a little r—Hili^-i Fall of Nafoleon, vol. i., 283.] 
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this reciprocity was not peculiar to my own regi- 
ment. It existed througliout tlie army,— an army 
in which the authority resembled that of a father's ; 
a subordination which resulted from confidence and 
attachment towards those by whom it was com- 
manded. It hae been eaid that, at the period I am 
now speaking of, the authority of the superior 
officers was not only disregarded, but that their 
persona were ill treated ; this must be understood 
to apply only to the foreign troops. For in our 
own regiments I know of no instance of a com- 
manding officer ceafiing to be respected, as long as 
he had a claim to respect The only mode by 
which our many evils could be alleviated, was by 
marching united, to assist and succour each other. 
It was thus we held our way towards WUna. By 
day counting each pace that brought us nearer our 
destination— by night crammed together in any 
miserable lodgings that chanced to be in the vici- 
nity of head-quarters. 

A drummer of the 24th regiment marched at 
our head, the remnant of the drummers and musi- 
cians of the 3rd corps. On the 8th December, 
five days after the departure of Napoleon, we 
arrived under the walls of Wilna. I had ridden 
forward previously, with General Ledru'a permis- 
sion, in order to ascertain what arrangements had 
been made for our reception, and what resources 
we might hope to make available. I found at the 
gates a confusion and stoppage, which could only 
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be compared to that attending the passage of the 
Berezina. No precaution had been taken to esta- 
blish any order, and while we were suffocating at 
the gate, there were entrances open at the side 
which no one pointed out, for no one was acquainted 
with them. I succeeded at last in forcing my pas- 
sage through the crowd, but, when I reached the 
middle of the town, I found it impossible to ascer- 
tain the quarters appropriated to the 3rd corps. 

AH was in confusion both at the Goyemor's 
residence and at the municipality, and, on night 
setting in, I was still in ignorance of the station of 
my regiment. Overcome by fatigue, I availed my- 
self of the quarters of the Prince de Neuchatel, 
whose servants were dispersed elsewhere ; and, 
after having partaken of a light supper, I fell 
asleep on a bench, deferring fiu-ther search till the 
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RETREAT FROM WILNA TO KOWNO. 



State of ifae Armj at Wilna — Icdecision of the King of Naples 
Attiuk of the RuseiaiiB — Hastj departure — Marshal Nej had 
the charge of the Rear-Guard— March to Kowno. 

At daybreak I renewed my eDdeavours to find my 
regiment Tbe appearance which Wilna then pre- 
sented, resembled nothing I had before seen. The 
country we had hitherto passed through bore on its 
face the impress of that destruction of which we 
were both the authors and the victims. 

The towns were humt, the inhabitants of which 
had, for the most part, fled, and the few that re- 
mained partook of our misery, and seemed struck 
by that divine malediction which smote aU around. 
But at Wilna the houses were still standing, the 
people were at their daily occupations, and every- 
thing reflected the prosperity of a rich and popu- 
lous city; yet, in the midst of all this, our soldiers 
were seen wandering in crowds and in rags in 
search of food, paying with the weight of gold for 
the most scanty nourishment — imploring a morsel 
of bread from the pity of those who, five months 
before, had regarded with admiration, and now 
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beheld witli terror, these miserable remains of so 
formidable a host. 

While the Poles showed their dejection at this 
destruction of their hopes, the partisans of Russia 
could not conceal their triumph. The Jews simply 
made us pay ; but the shops, the inns, and coffee- 
houses, unable to suffice for the wants of so many 
purchaaers, were closed from the first day of our 
entry ; and the inhabitants, fearing that our greedy 
necessities would produce a famine, concealed their 
provisions. 

Although there existed at Wilna niaga2dnes of 

every description, the disorderwas too great to admit 

of any distribution, excepting to the guard. As 

to miUtary dispositions, there were none attempted, 

and, in truth, to what purpose could they have been 

' adapted ? To defend Wilna was impossible ; to 

I quit it was against the Emperor's orders. In this 

, extremity, the King of Naples made no pteptu-a- 

tioDS, whether for defence or retreat. General Loi- 

Bon, however, continued to occupy the approaches to 

the town. At length I succeeded in discovering the 

quarters of Marshal Ney, and learnt from him that 

I the 2nd and 3rd corps were in the occupation of a, 

convent in the suburb, called Smolensko. I ao- 

[ oordingly proceeded thither as speedily as the 

I Btill increasing obstacles would permit. The enemy, 

I feebly restrained by General Loison, was advancing ; 

I in the meantime the reports of artillery resounded, 

I and the gate of Smolensko was blocked tip by 
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fugitives. Several of tbese had been wounded with 
lances, and were striving for a. passage at the risk 
of being stifled. The greatest exertions hardly- 
enabled me to accomphsh my way into the suburb. 
The 3rd corps had, it was true, occupied the con- 
vent in question on the previous evening, hut the 
officers aud generals of brigade had since dispersed 
in various direction.^, and I found only a sergeant 
and ten of my regiment in the quarters, and these 
were ignorant of the lodging of any of the officers: 
It will scarcely he heheved that, at this moment, 
two aides-de-camp of General Hogendorp, the 
governor of Wilna, rode up with an order for the 
2nd and 3rd corps to stand to their arms, and move 
to the support of General Loison. They foand 
nought but a few unarmed, hajf-frozcn, and sickly 
men, without an officer to lead or a general to 
command. 

So far from enjoining compliance with so strange 
an order, I directed the sergeant and his party to 
enter the town should the enemy force the suburb. 
In re-entering it myself, I was, for the third time, 
in danger of being smothered. The sound of 
artillery grew louder, and gave rise to fresh alarma. 
The " general " was beaten ; Marshal Lefevre and 
several general officers rode through the town 
calling out, " To arms !" and a few divisions being 
assembled, marched towards the Smolensko gate. 
But the greater part of the soldiers, lying about the 
streets, or dispersed in the houses, positively de- 
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ared, " they couM fight do longer, and would re- 

Ktbain where they were." The inhahitante, fearing 

^Uage, hastened to shut up their houses and bairi- 

hde their doors. The old guard alone preserved 

my kind of order ; they assembled on the Place- 

Itfarmes, and I attached myself to them. Tran- 

F qmlUty succeeded as the night drew on. The firing 

and the division of General Loison re- 

I'SiEdned in position on the heights surrounding the 

(town. 

The King of Naples, unwilling to incur a second 
[ risk of being carried off by the Cossacks, established 
k imnself at night in the suburb called Kowno, ready 
I to move before daybreak. I then returned to Mar- 
I ihal Ney, from whom I received an order for 
I 'marching. Tlie 3rd corps recommenced their 
IfflMTch on the following morning, at six o'clock, 
I eommanded by General Marchand. Marshal Ney, 
I tiie preserver to the last of all that was left to pre- 
L Serve, resumed his command of the rear-guard ; it 
I Vas composed of the Bavarians of the 6th corps, 
I and of the division of General Loison. 

An officer of my regiment, after a long search, 
I now found me, and guided me to my corps, from 
I which, for two days, I had been in such a curious 
\ manner separated ; so trueisit that it is never safe 
in war to quit the post assigned to you, even though 
I tile purpose be good, and you have the sanction of 
I your superior officers. The officers of the 4th regi- 
I meat, like the rest of the army, had passed the day 
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The soldiers, as they passed, broke open the 

carriages, and loaded themselves with the splendid 
vestments, furs, and rich brocades, which formed 
their contents. It was a singular sight, that of 
men dying of hunger, yet covered with gold ; and 
to find strewed on the snows of Russia objects 
which luxury had produced in Paris. The pillage 
continued up to the moment when the Cossacts fell 
upon the pillagers and made them disgoige their 
plunder. 

My men, in gaining the ascent, became dispersed 
among these carriages and horses abajidoued by 
their drivers. Arrived at the summit, I found not 
one of the 4th near me, though several rejoined 
me afterwards. One of my majors, chefs de ba- 
taillon, being sick, was carried on a sledge,- — ^we saw 
him no more. The first day'a march was nine 
leagues. The second was to Zisraory, seven leagues. 
General Marchand was no longer at our head, and 
I conducted the regiment alone. 

The officers entreated me to halt a league in rear 
of our destination ; but the distance was ten leagues 
from Zismory to Kowno, and the cannon of our 
rear-guard warned me that the latter place must be 
reached on the following day. I insisted, therefore, 
on their continuing the march to Zismory, where 
we found shelter in huts, filled with wounded men. 

On the following morning, the 12th of Decem- 
ber, we resumed our march at five o'clock, 
darkness and hoar frost rendered our progress 
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diifieult. At daybreak, an officer came to acquaint 
me tliat Marshal Ney, with the rear-guard, had 
passed through Zimory during the night ; that he 
was in advance of us, and that there was nothing 
now between us and the enemy. 

It was, perhaps, the moat painful moment of the 
campaign. I looked around,— twenty sick officers, 
twenty half-armed soldieiB, constituted my regi- 
ment, and were all that remained to defend our 
liberty and lives. 

We were almost within sight of the Niemen, 
and we were thus to lose the fruits of two months' 
suffering, devotion, and sacriiices. The reflection 
nearly deprived me of all my courage. 

I hurried the march, regardless of my own 
fatigue or that of my companions, — unmindful of 
the slippery ground on which we could hardly keep 
our legs. I had more than once travelled this route, 
in the month of June, after our passage of the 
Niemen. It was then, at that finest season of the 
year, covered with troops, more remarkable even 
by their ardour and their enthusiasm, than by their 
handsome appearance. And now behold ; a crowd 
of ragged fugitives, as feeble as they were spiritlese, 
— dropping every moment with fatigue, brought 
on by flying from an enemy they were no longer 
capable of contending with. The appalling con- 
trast, as the recollection came across me, roused 
into action all my feelings, notwithstanding the 
little strength left me for emotion of any kind. 
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We were half the distance from Kowno when X 

had ascertained, with some degree of cert^nt^, 
that Marshal Ney was still behind us with the rear- 
guard. The discovery enabled me to give my la- 
ment a few momenta rest among the ruins of the 
village of Rikonti ; we then renewed our efforts to 
reach Kowiio, which seemed to recede before xta. 

Two officers in a sledge were anxious that I 
should take a place beside them. I declined, &om 
the desire of encouraging my companions by my 
example, even to the end. But I acknowledge that 
I thought myself entitled to some credit for my 
refusal. I had never experienced such fatigae: 
and more than once I expected to have dropped on 
the road. At length we came again in sight of the 
Niemen, and entered Kowno, While the soldiers 
went to look for rum and biscuits, I sank from 
fatigue at the comer of a street. No lodging was 
to be found, and I and my officers were obliged to 
take one by force in a house occupied by the 4th 
corps, who had refused to admit us, and where we 
lay on the floor. 

Marshal Ney arrived shortly after us. He had 
left part of the rear-guard outside the town. Gene- 
ral Marchand also rejoined us in the evening with 
the other regiments, and issued orders for marching 
the following morning at five. We were to cross 
the Niemen, and to leave for ever this land of 
misfortune. 

But, at the moment of departure, the Marshal 
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tckcided that we should remain with him on the 
Lfear-guard. It was the last proof of courage and 
f devotion we were called on to offer, and it was not 
ViOui least severe trial For some time past, the 
Lmrvivora of the 3rd corps had Leen encouraged to 
Delieve that their task had been accomplished. 
Though they had reached the Niemen, and were no 
I longer capable of fighting, they were ordered now 
■emain at Kowno, to attempt something in its 
[-■defence. May we not rather say, to bury them- 
L Bslves honourably beneath its ruins ? To the credit 
r of officers and soldiers let it be added, that the 
r <ttder waa obeyed without a murmur, and that not 
a man quitted his post in so critical a juncture. As 
regarded myself, I beheld with admiration the 
heroic peraeverance of Marehal Ney, and congratu- 
lated myself on being called on to second his last 
efforts. We again took possession of our quarters, 
awaiting &esh orders and ready for any emergency. 
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CHAPTER IX 



ECTBEAT FEOJI SOWSO TO THE VISTirLA. 



Sut« of thingi at Kowno — Defence of tbc Town — I^askge attite 
KieDHO — Final attack of ibe BdMiaiu on the other aide of 
the ri*Br— Uanbal Seftpntenteat mind^Marcli to Koni^ 
bsrg — Diatributioo of the Armj io OanlonnieDta oa llie Tis- 
tola— Arrival of the Srd Corps at Harienbonrg. 

Kowxo, equally with Wilna, waa filled with maga- 
^68, and it will be easily understood that the dis- 
trihutions were equally ill-regulated ; the soldiers 
were not, however, disposed t« die of hunger in the 
midst of abundance. The magazines, which had 
been respected at Wihia, were here broken intoy 
and this new species of disorder introduced new 
misfortunes. Many of the soldiers, after drinking 
immoderately of rum, were benumbed by the cold, 
and speedily perished. This spirit was the more 
dangerous as, in their ignorance of its effects, they 
supposed they might drink it in equal quantities, 
and with the same impunity as they swallowed the 
weak brandy of the country. The barrels were 
staved in, and the Uquor flowed through the maga- 
zines into the street. Others carried off the 
biscuits, and distributed among themselves bags of 
flour. The doors of the clothing stores were forced 
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Open, and their contents thrown out ; each soldier 
laid hold of the first article that came across him, 
and clothed himself with it in the middle of the 
street ; but the greater number traversed Kowno 
without stopping, intent only on flight They had 
acquired the habit of following mechanically those 
who preceded them, and they might be seen risk- 
ing suffocation by collecting in crowds on the 
bridge, when they might have crossed the Niemen 
in safety upon the ice. 

Marshal Ney still prolonged his defence of 
Kowno, not only to give time to all these un- 
fortunate people to get clear from the pursuit of 
the enemy, but to cover the retreat of the King of 
Naples, who had, on the evening before, taken the 
road to Konigsberg by Qmnbinnen. A hastiiy-con- 
Btructed field-work before the gate of Wilna would, 
be deemed, fiimish sufScient obstacle to the progress 
of the enemy for a whole day. In the morning 
the rear-guard re-entered the town. Two pieces of 
cannon, supported by aome companies of Bavarian 
infantry, were disposed on the ramparts ; and this 
email number were now prepared to receive the 
enemy's attack. Marshal Ney having made his 
dispositions, retired to his quarters to seek some 
rest He had scarcely quitted us when firing com- 
menced The first discharge of the Russian artil- 
lery dismounted one of our guns ; the infantry 
took to flight, and the artillery prepared to foUow, 
There was nothing to prevent the Cossacks from 
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entering the city, when the Marshal Buddenly ap- 
peared on the ramparta We had been well nigh 
ruined by his absence, — his presence was sufficient 
to retrieve alL He took a musket in bis hand, 
and the troops returned to their post, renewed the 
combat, and sustained it till nigbt-fell, when the 
retreat was continued. 

In this manner was the last success we coiild 
boast of, achieved by the personal braveiy of 
Marshal Ney, who in the defence of a position he 
considered of consequence to preserve, did not dis- 
dain the duty of a private soldier. 

I was not aware till ailerwarda of the danger we 
had incurred, and I should have regretted deeply 
my not having been near the Marshal in the fight, 
had not my first duty been to remain with my 
regiment. The 18th regiment and ourselves hxid 
passed this day at the quarters of a Jew, where we 
had found provisions and plenty of brandy, Thia 
unusual abundance was not without its danger, for, 
after so long an abstinence, the least excess might 
prove fatal. And yet, in spite of Colonel Pelle- 
port's recommendation and my own, several men 
got drunk and were unable to foUow us. The 
officers foimd at Kowno their portmanteaus, hut 
there was no possibihty of carrying them on ; each, 
therefore, took only what might be sufficient for 
his immediate necessities, and was too happy at 
preserving his life to regret the loss of anything 
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' In the afternoon orders arrived for marching. 

3ie 3rd corps led, followed by the Bavarians and 
the remainder of Loison's division. We quitted 
Kowno in the midst of the dead and dying. "We 
could distinguish by tlie light of the bivouac-fires 
still burning, soldiers lying in the street, who saw 
us pass with perfect unconcern. When we told 
them that they would fall into the hands of the 
enemy, they huDg their heads in silence, and only 
crowded closer around their fires. The inhabitaJits, 
who lined our passage, looked on with an insolent 
air. One was already armed with a musket, which 
I snatched from him. Several soldiers who had 
crawled as far aa the Niemen, fell dead ou reaching 
the bridge, — the goal, as they had hoped, of their 
sufferings. We passed the river in our turn, and 
taking a last look of the frightful country behind 
us, congratulated ourselves not only on leaving it, 
but on having had assigned to us the honourable 
post of leaving it the last 

On the other side of the Niemen the road to 
Gumbim^en leads over a steep hill. Scarcely were 
we in motion when the stragglers who had pre- 
ceded us returned in haste, and announced that 
they had met with the Cossacks. At the same 
instant a round shot fell in our ranks, and gave us 
unmistakably to understand that the enemy, as 
well as ourselves, had passed the Niemen on the 
ice ; that they had placed their artillery in position 
on the heights before us, and bad thus closed our 
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road. This last and sudden attack, as tbe most 
unexpected, was that which exercised the greatest 
effect on the soldiers' minds. We had all enter- 
tained a strong opinion throughout the retreat, 
that the Russians would not pass the Niemen. 
Once across that river, we all believed we should 
be in perfect security, — as if the Niemen had been 
that ancient and classical river which separated the 
earth from another world. Tou may judge, there- 
fore, of the sensation which prevailed on our find- 
ing the pursuit still continued, and particularly 
when we saw our line of march pre-occupied by 
the enemy's artillery. 

Generals Marchand and Ledru succeeded in some 
measure in forming a battalion, and in uniting 
with the third corps ail the stra^lers at hand. It 
was useless to attempt a pasiSi^e by force ; the fire- 
locks had become unserviceable, and those wbo 
carried them refused to advance. Nothing re- 
mained, then, but to stand where we were, exposed 
to the 6re of the artillery. To have retired would 
only have brought on us a chaise, and made our 
destruction more certain. 

This state of things drove to desperation two 
officers who had been, during the whole retreat, an 
example to the rest of my regiment, but whose 
courage and energy finally succumbed under that 
exhaustion of strength which they had hitherto so 
successfully stni^led with. They drew near to 
tell me, that no longer able to march or figbt, l^ , 
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remaanmg where they were they should be only 
exposing themselves to be massacred by the Cos- 
sacks ; and that they should, therefore, return to 
Kowno and give themselves up as prisoners. 

My readers will give rae credit for all the efforts 
I made to retain them in their duty. I grieve to 
relate how fruitlessly I recalled to them those 
sentiments of honour by which I knew them to 
have been formerly distinguished ; those proofe of 
courage wliich they had so often exhibited ; that 
attachment for the regiment they were now about 
to abandon, I conjured them — if, indeed, death 
was thus inevitable, that they would at least await 

I it with us. AH was in vain, — their only reply was 
tears ; they took leave of me and returned to 
Kowno. 
About this time we also lost two other officers 
'One, inebriated with mm, had dropped behind un- 
able to keep pace with us ; the other, for whom I 
entertained a jjarlicular regard, disappeared shortly 
after. My spirits were now broken, and I was ex- 
pecting that death which should unite me to my 
unhappy companions. I may add that I should 
even have welcomed it, but for those tender ties 
which still attached me at that period to life. 

It was now that Marshal Ney again made hie 
appearance among ua Without evincing tie 
slightest uQeasinesa at our desperate position, hia 
prompt decision in the field saved us once more, 
and, for the last time ; he resolved to descend the 
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Niemen, and take tbe road to TUait, in the hope 
of reaching Kbnigfibet^ by the croas roada. 

In quitting the Gumbinnen road, be coold not 
disguise from himself the disadvantage attending 
his leaving the army without a rear-guard ; it was 
the more serious, from the impossibility of bis com- 
municating with the King of Naples; but there 
was no alternative, and the neceaaty of the step 
rendered it a duty. Tbe darkness of the night 
favoured his movement. At two le^ues distance 
from Kowno, we quitted the Une of the Niemen, 
and struck off through the woods to the left, along 
a road which appeared to lead in the direction of 
Konigsberg. Many were lost from not having been 
acquainted with the design, who, marching inde- 
pendently, followed the course of the river towards 
TiMt. During the night, and the whole of the 
following day, we scarcely halted for a moment, 
A white horse, without saddle or furniture, which 
we mounted by turns, afforded us the greatest 
relief. On the lith December, a tolerably good 
village sheltered us for tbe night. Here I again 
lost two officers ; one died during the night in the 
chamber in which I slept ; the other was miaang 
on tbe following morning, These were onr last 
^sasters, for, from this date, our situation sensibly 
ameliorated. The rapidity of our march bad 
brought us greatly in advance of the enemy. 
Moreover, the Cossacks were occupied in pursuing 
the other corps on the great route, and, after tb& 
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8 near Kowno, we came across them no more. 
The country we now marched through had not 
been plundered, and we found no difficulty in 
obtaining food and sledges. Marshal Ney now 
took the direct road to Konigsberg, where we re- 
joined him on the 2{)th, being atill under the com- 
mand of General Marchand. 

A man should have participated in all the suffer- 
ings we had gone through to be able to appreciate 
our happiness in these first days of plenty ; though 
from our appearance, we shoidd have been judged 
the objects rather of pity than of envy, The 3rd 
corps now consisted of about 100 infantry soldiers, 
besides 100 more of all ranks, who were maimed, 
I and carried on sledges. The cold continued esces- 
I mve, and we neglected no means whereby we nught 
I render it more supportable. We therefore pur- 
I chased, at the most extravagant price, the coarsest 
[ clothing from the inhabitants and Jews, who 
' imagined us laden with the treasures of Moscow, 
In our march through Prussia, the disposition of 
I the inhabitants towards us was the reverae of 
I' fevourable. There was a malignant curiosity in 
jtheir questions, an ironical compassion for our suf- 
■"ferings impossible to be mistaken ; they expe- 
ijenced an evident gratification in deceiving us with 
« inteUigence, of the movement* of the Cossacks; 
ftiese were often announced to be at hand, but never 
■ appeared. If any of our soldiers wandered from the 
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high road, he was disanoed by the peasants, and 
only releoBed after threats and ill usage. 

A Prot«stant minister went ao &r as to tell me 
that our misfortunes were a just punishment &om 
God, for the pillage we had committed in our pre- 
vious paasage through Prussia — a coimtiy of which 
we pretended to be the ally. 1 must acknowledge 
that we were httle affected by this bad reception ; 
the happiness of finding the wherewithal to eat, and 
the enjoyment of sleeping in warm chambers, ren- 
dered us insensible to other considerations. 

The King of Naples beheving that Marshal Ney 
still formed his rear-guard, had directed his course 
on Konigsberg by the great road of Gumbinnen. 
An officer, whom he had sent with despatches to 
the Marshal, fell into the hands of the Cossacks, and 
having escaped, ahnost by miracle, returned, to 
announce that the rear-guard was destroyed, ajid 
that nothing now intervened between the enemy. 
The King, in consequence, hastened his march, and 
so arrived at Konigsberg before us. The town was 
already filled with generals, officers, civilians, 
soldiers — aU hurrying to make the most of tJie 
resources it offered. Theinns and coffeehouses were 
inadequate for the wants and numbers of the con- 
sumers. Officers passed successive nights at table, 
and sank under intemperance, after having defied 
famine. The shops were besieged by purchasers. 
Men hastened to sell the jewels and precious stones 
they brought from Moscow, and the value v 
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considerable that all the gold the town contained 
was exhausted, notwithstanding the advantage 
which the inhabitante— whose insolence was ex- 
treme — had taken of our situation. The first care 
of the King of Naples, after his arrival at Koniga- 
berg, was to restore some degree of order in the dis- 
oi^anized army. CircumstaDcea favoured his pur- 
pOBe ; for Mai^hal Macdonald, with the 10th corps, 
after having evacuated Courland, took up a posi- 
tion at Tilsit, on the Niemen, and thus protected 
the rest of the army. He had still 30,000 men with 
him, including Pnissiana The King of Naples 
directed the different corps to re-organize them- 
aelves in the following cantonments on the Vistula. 
le 1st corps at Thorn; the 2nd and 3rd at 
[luienbourg ; the 4th at Marienwerder ; the- 5th 
at Warsaw ; the 6th at Plotzck ; the "th at Wen- 
grod ; the 9th at Dautzick. The Au.strians at 
Ostrolenka ; the cavalry at Elbing ; the guard and 
head-quarters at Konigsberg. As bood as these 
cantonments had been assigned, a strict order was 
issued requiring all generals and ofBcers who were 
then in Konigsberg without authority, and whose 
mding tone and air only drew upon us the 
itempt of the inhabitants, to quit it within 
'enty-four hours. A second order enacted, that 
rery soldier passing the Vistula, would be con- 
julered as a deserter to the enemy. 
I have before related that the 3rd corps arrived 
the 20th at Eonigsberg. It continued its march 
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on the foUowiug morning. Maisbal Ney remained 
at head-quartera, and we proceeded without General 
Jlarchand, who was deagned for another cominand. 
Ab the few generals and colonels still borne on its 
strength were in advance, I, alone, conducted the 
corps to Marienberg. The march occupied five 
days. Scajcely thirty-sis men of my regiment, and 
1 20 of the whole corps, reached their destination 
in a body. At Marienberg we were rejoined by 
Generals Ledra, Joubert, and d'H^nin, and those 
officers and soldiera who had marched indepen- 
dently. Several of these still retained the terrified 
look which their escape from their recent daogerB 
had not yet dissipated. Cantonments were allotted 
to the r^mente of the 3rd corps, in the villages of 
the Isle of Nogab, and they began to occupy them 
" s 26th December. 
We purposed to profit by this interval of repose, 
to collect together the scattered paiis of this great 
wreck, and to repair, as we best could, the mischiaf 
of the storm which had overwhelmed us. 
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Gnatonments on the TiaCulo— Defection of cbe Frusemns of ihe 
loth Corps — Retreat on the Oder— Breaking np of tlie AnQj — 



Skeletons of aome of the 

of tha Campaign — ^ConcluDion. 



!t France— BeBolta 



The Isle of Nogab is a kind of delta formed by 

two aims of the Vistula and the sea. It ia filled 

^■■with good sized viUages, and was conveniently 

■situated for our work of re-organization. The first 

J- days of rest were truly grateful to us after two 

tiOnontba and a half of privation and fatigue, and 

f aiothing was neglected to turn to the best advantage 

t*theae valuable moments. The repairs of clothing 

I fud shoes formed our first care. Each day witr 

1 the arrival of many whom we thought lost 

L Jly surgeon-major, whose life I had had the happi- 

(f preserving, noted those who were incapable 

F further service, and who were in consequence 

rat to the rear. A few days' rest restored the 

fcrength of the remainder. I now resumed the 

Borrespondence with the major of my dep6t at 

Nancy, which had been so long interrupted. 

The cold was as intense as ever, but we dreaded 
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it no longer. Shut up in the comfortable rooms o 
the peasants, and partaking the peasants' fare, we 
imaged ourselves enjoying all the pleasures and 
comforts of life. The long winter evenings were 
passed in relating the anecdotes of the campaign, 
and in writing to those whom 500 leagues separated 
us from, and whom we were anxious to relieve from 
the alarm which Napoleon's 29th bulletin had 
doubtless caused. 

It was at this period of our cantonments that I 
visited Dantzick, distant only twelve leagues. "We 
found there a superabundance of all that we had 
not been able to provide ourselves with at Kijnigs- 
berg. General Bapp was preparing for his defence 
of the place, in case the French army should con- 
tinue its retreat, and in a short time its stores were 
completed, and its ramparts armed 

Fifteen days had thus been apent in the canton- 
ments, and the r^;iments had nearly concluded 
their re-organization — the 4th had collected 200 
men— when an unexpected event changed anew 
the face of aifairs. General York, who, with a 
Prussian corps, formed at Tdait the rear-guard of 
Marshal Macdonald, had entered into terms with 
the Russians, and had engj^ed to observe a 
neutrality. Marshal Macdonald, having lost by 
this defection more than one half of the 10th corps, 
was obliged to fail back on Konigsberg, to which 
place he was pursued by the Russians. It became 
in consequence, no longer pos^ble for us to main- 
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tsm the line of the Vistula ; several parties of Cos- 
sacks had already given an alarm at Marienberg 
and Marienweider, and some of them had even 
passed the Vistula by means of the Zee, and at- 
tempted to beat up our quarters. 

On the 4th of January, the King of Naples 
quitted Konigsbei^ and came to Elbing. A re- 
treat on the lines of the Oder and the Warthawas 
decided on, and the 10th corps vfas appointed to 
form part of the garrison of Dantaick, which was 
thereby raised to 30,000 men. 

The other corjra commenced their retreat, the 
first on Staten, the 2nd and 3rd on Custrin, the 
4th and 6th on Posen. On the night of the 10th 
of January, the 3rd corps was collected at Dirschan, 
and there passed the western arm of the Vistula 
Of the 200 men which composed my regiment, 
barely 50 possessed muskets, and the officer who 
had been despatched to Dantzick for arms was not 
expected in cantonments again until the day after 
we should have marched. Fortunately, he had 
heard of our movements, and joined us on the road 
on the lltb, after having skilfully avoided a ren- 
contre with the Cossacks. 

The 3rd corps did not, on the first day's march, 
exceed 1000 men, but their arms and clothing 
were now in good condition. Marshal Ney once 
more made his appearance at our head, and testi- 
fied Mb satisfaction at the success of our exer- 
tions. He quitted us shortly after to return to 
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France. On the 20th of January the 3rd corps 
arrived at Cuatrin, marching along the frontiers of 
the Grand Duchy of Warsaw. 

General Ledni comiuanded the corps ; General 
d'Henin its second division. No other generals had 
survived. The disposition of the inhabitants towards 
wi was still unfavourable, but since our appearance 
and strength had become more respectable, it was 
not 80 openly demonstrated as heretofore. Some, 
to gain favour with us, would affect to blame the 
defection of General York ; others wotild amuse 
themselveB at our expense by volunteering false in- 
telligence of the Russian movements. The enter- 
tainment, however, failed in its object, for we knew 
that the enemy's infantry could not come up with 
us ; and as to the Cossacks, as soon as we recovered 
our arms we ceased to fear them. One of our gene- 
rals formed a solitary exception to this ; for having 
received information that the Cossacks were ap- 
proaching in force, he thought it prudent to re- 
tire from the village which he occupied with his 
regiment 

It was afterwards supposed that the false report 
had originated with the owner of the chateau where 
the general had quartered himself, and who adopted 
this mode of getting rid of his uninvited guest. 

On our route to Custrin, my regiment was one 
day quartered in the same village with an Illyrian 
and a Spanish regiment. I was struck by the 
singular chance which had brought together on one 
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spot, the m«i of three nations bo opposite in their 
habits, and in a cause so opposed to the real inter- 
ests of their respective countries. 

The other corps of the army accompUshed their 
retreat as tranquilly as ourselves. At Posen the 
Viceroy assumed the command in chief, which had 
become vacant by the departure of the King of 
Naples. The right wing, composed of the Auatriana 
and the 7th corps, still defended the line of the 
Vistula, near Warsaw ; but Prince Schwartzen- 
berg had already made his dispositions for entering 
Oallicia, and for observing a neutrality, while the 
King of Prussia only awaited the entry of the Kus- 
sians into Berlin to join his cause to theirs. Thus 
the Viceroy saw that he should be obliged to retire 
behind the Oder — perhaps behind the Elbe, until 
the arrival of the expected reinforcements from 
France and Italy. 

The Emperor was occupied in Paris with the 
re-oi^anization of his army ; but the orders he 
issued proved how ignorant he was of its re^ con- 
dition and inefficiency. At first, he determined to 
recall the skeletons of the 4th battalions of each 
regiment, and retain with the army the three othere, 
— afterwards, to keep only the two first battaliona 
On the Colonels representing that this arrange- 
ment was not possible, it wos decided to send to 
tlie ilepdts the skeletons of all the battalions that 
were ineffective, and continue with the army only 
those who were in good fighting conditioa Each 
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raiment was ordered to form a compajiy of 100 
effective men, to be commajided by three oflScera. 
These companies were united into provisional bat- 
talions, with a view of defending the fortresses on 
the Oder, — such as Custrin, Stettin, Spandau. 
Thus the 3rd corps was ordered to furnish a bat- 
talion of 600 men, for the purpose of forming the 
garrison of Spandau. It was not without a pang 
that I separated myself from the hundred menwhich 
formed the contingent of my regiment. I promised 
them on parting, that if peace did not soon bring 
them hack to France, they would see us return 
with fresh forces for their deliverance, — a predic- 
tion hardly justified by the event. 

The morning after this draft was made, the re- 
maining men of the different regiments commenced 



their march for France, and 100 of the 4th 



rai- 



ment, including officers, sergeants, and the sick, left 
CuBtrin for the dep6t of the regiment at Nancy. 

This period of the re-organization of the regi- 
ments terminates all that I have to relate of the 
Campaign of 1812, My thoughts now only turned 
on rejoining my family, and, consigning to my 
major the charge of conducting the regiment to its 
destination, I posted to Mayence, by Berlin and 
Magdebourg. Marshal Kellerman, who commanded 
at Mayence, permitted me to proceed by Nancy, 
Mid visit the dep6t of my regiment. 

I will not attempt to describe my happiness gt 
finding myself once more in France ; at hearing nay 
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own language everywhere round me. Those only 
will understand it who have undergone the same 
trials. 

The most gratifying reception awaited me at 
Nancy. The officers of the depfit battalion testi- 
fied their gratitude for the care I had taken of the 
regiment throughout the fatal retreat. AH ex- 
pressed the regret which the separatiou from their 
comrades had occasioned them, — a. regret enhanced 
by having been denied the participation of their 
gloiy and their honourable reversea. 

I found the battalion in the highest order. The 
attention and zeal of an admirable quarter-master 
left me nothing to desire in aU that related to hia 
department. The major in command waa justly 
entitled to my commendations on every point. 
He was a distinguished officerj and I congratulated 
myself afterwarda in having contributed towards 
hia promotion. Three days were passed in this 
agreeable occupation, and then I received permis- 
sion to go to Paris. You may believe that I lost 
no time ; but the ill-fortune which had throughout 
attended our carriages continued to the end, — my 
caleche, at a few leagues from Paris, broke down, 
and I arrived alone in the night, on a dung-cart, 
wrapped in a wolfa skin, at the same house which, 
nine months previously, I had quitted amidst such 
immense prepaxationa, and with so many brilliant 
hopes of success and glory. 

All who were able to do so, came like myself, to 
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seek repose in their femilieB; but the cbarm oS 
repose was waating. The horrible recollections of 
the past were in themselves sufficient to destroy it 
The images of the victims of the campaign pursned 
ua incessantlyj and it was long before the soothing 
attentions of friendship could dissipate the gloom 
and sadness uppermost in our hearts. 

Thus ended the gigantic enterprise, commenced 
under aich favourable auspices. Ita result was the 
destruction of an army of 500,000 men, together 
with its immonae "materiel" of every description.* 
Hardly 70,000 men re-crossed the Vistula, — ^yet 
the number of prisoners did not exceed 100,000; 
the result is, therefore, that 300,000 must have 
perished. And this astoimdlng calculation coin- 
cides with the report of the Russian authorities, to 
whom were assigned the duty of burning the dead 
bodies of our army, and who counted near 300,000 
corpses. The whole of the artillery, conastiag of 
1200 pieces of cannon with their ammunition- 



* I have stated in aootlisr place, &M 500,000 men vsre en- 
gaged in thU carapaign from first to lost. DeducUng 80,000 men 
fbr the three corps which fonned oar two wings, — the 7tb corps 
and the Auatrians for the right, the 10th corps for tbe left wing, 
—the number of 420,000 will remain for the grand-army. Of 
these 420,000 ooly 10,000 at the ntmoat, and they ahnost bH 
maimed or siok, repassed the Viatula. The luss, therefore, was 
410,000. As regardu the threo iletaehed corps, who had less 
hardships to encounter, it is impoBBible to rate their losB lower 
than 20,000, which will make the total baa amooiit to 
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wagona, was taken or abandoned, as well as 3000 
fourgons or bt^gage-wagona ; the officers' caniageB 
and baggage ; and magazines filled with stores of 
every description. History offers no instance of a 
similar disaster, and this journal pretends to convey 
but a feeble idea of its extent I may, however, 
have related sufficient to preserve the memoiy of 
some events which I witnessed myself, and which 
in many instances are probably still little knowiL 

I have only, in conclusion, to request my readers 
to participate in the sentiments with which I close 
this recital, — to share in my admiration of so much 
courage, and to sympathize vrith my compassion for 

ISO much misfortune. 
I may be here permitted to lay before my readers 
tiie copy of a letter from Marshal Ney to the Due 
i3e Feltre. They will readily understand all the 
value I attach to such a testimony, 
" Berlin, 23rd Januarj, 1813. 
"MoiraiEUB LE Due, 

" I take advantage of the temporary suspension 
of the campaign to make you acquainted with the 
extreme satisfaction afforded ma by the manner 

I in which M. de Fezensac has conducted himself 
tiiroughout. 
" This young man has been placed in the most 
Biitical circumstances, and has invariably shown 
bimself superior to them. 
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'^ I present him to yon as a trae French Cheva- 
lier, and yon may henceforth regard him as an 
experienced Colonel 

" The MabshaTi Due D'ELcniNaEN/' 
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' Statement, containing the distribution and nxitn- 
bers of tbe army marched into Busaia by Napo- 
leon in 1812 :— 

NAPOLEON, EMPEROR OF THE FRENCH. 
Morahal Berthier, Chief of the Staff. 



Marshal Prince d'Bokmuhl. 



French Divisions : Morand, Friand, Gu- 

din, Des^, and Compans .... 

' Iiight Brigades : Bordesoulle and Fajol 



Infaotrj. CtJilrj. 



Marshal Due de Regj^o. 
French Divisions : Legraud, Verdier, and 

Meria 32,000 

Light Brigades : Castes and Corbinesn . 



2,400 



THIBD COBPB. 

Marshal Due d'Elchingen. 
I French Divisions: Ledm and Razout; 

livisionofWurtemburgh: Marchand . 35,000 
[ Light Brigades : Mouriez and Bennmann 2,400 

Carried forward . . 132,000 7,200 
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FOURTH GOBPS. 

Viceroy of Italy. 

Infimtrj. Cavalrj. 

Brought forward . . . 132,000 7,200 
French Divisions : Delzons and Broossier ; 
Italian Boyal Guard, Italian Division: 

Pino 38,000 

Cavalry of the Italian Guard, Lightltalian 

Brigade : Villata . . 2,400 

VI7TH COBPS. 

Braice FooSalowslci. 

Polish Divisions: Domhrowski, Zavon- 
sofaeki /ftBd Ficker ...... .36,000 

Light Cavalry 2,400 

SIXTH GOBPS. 

Greneral, afterwards Marshal, Gouvion Saint Cyr. 

Bavarian Divisions : Deroy and de WrMe 25,000 
Light Bavarian Brigades: Seidewitz and 
Preissing 2,400 

8BVBKTH-<K>BPS. 

•Ctmeral Coani Beynier. 

Saxon Divisions : Lecocq and Lesctem . -24^000 

Light Cavalry: French and Gahlentz . 2,400 

EIGHTH GOBPS. 

General Due i)*Ahrantd8. 

Westphalian Divisions : Ochs and de Da- 

reau 18,000 

Light Cavalry 1,200 

Carried forward . . 273,000 18,000 
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NINTH GOBP8. 

Marshal Due de Belluno. 

Infantry. Cavalry. 
Brought forward . . . . 273,000 18,000 
Divisions of Fartonneauz, Daendels, and 
Girard 30,000 ... 2,500 

TENTH C0BP8. 

Marshal Duo.de Tarente. 

French Division : Grancyean ; Prussian 
Corps : York, composed of the Divisions 
Rlerst and Grawert, of twenty Bat- 
talions of In&ntrjr 26,000 

Light Prussian Cavalry : Massenbach 3,000 

IMPSBIAL 6VA&D. 

The Old Guard, commanded by Marshal 
Due de Dantzick ; the Young Guard, 
coQuiianded by Marshal Due de Tr^visa 32,000 

Cavalry of the Guard, commanded by 
Marshal Due dlstria 3,800 

BB8SBYE OF GAYALKY. — FIBST.COKP8. 

General Nansouty. 

Divisions : Brug^res, Saint Germain, and 
Valence 7,200 

SECOND COBP8. 

General Montbrun. 

Divisions : Watier, S^astiani, and De- 
france 7,200 

Carried forward . . 361,000 41,700 
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THIBD COBP8. 

General Grouchy. 

FOURTH COBPS. 

Grenenil Latour Maubourg. 

InfiuitTy. Caralry. 

Brought forward . , . . 361,000 41,700 

These two corps experienced some changes 
in their organization during the cam- 
paign ; thej were composed of the Divi- 
sions Kellermann, Lahoussaye, Chastel, 
Rosnictzkj (Polish), and Thielmann 
(Saxon), — ^thej may be estimated to- 
gether at 12,000 

The Division Doumere (5th Cuirassiers) 
was detached with the 2nd corps , . 2,300 

AUSTRIAN CORPS, 

(which may be reckoned as the eleventh corps.) 
General, afterwards Prince Schwartzenberg. 

Austrian Divisions : Siggenthal, Tranten- 

burg, and Bianchi 24^000 

Division of Cavahrj ; Frimont .... 6,000 



Total .... 885,000 62,000 



GeneralTotal . . . 447,000 
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STATEMENT OF THE LOSSES OF THE 
FOURTH REGIMENT. 

BANK AND FILE. 

Passed the Rhine 2,150 

Detachment joined at Moscow 400 

Ditto at Smolensko 400 

Ditto at Wihia 50 

Total 3,000 

Repassed the Vistula with Col. de Fezensac . . 200 
Returned afterwards from prison . . . . . 100 

800 

Loss 2,700 

Or nine-tenths of the rank and file, including non-com- 
missioned officers. 

OF7ICEBS. 

Engaged in the campaign, from first to last .... 109 
ELilled or died in the retreat, or in the prisons of 

the enemy 40 

Remiuned prisoners of war, for the most part 

wounded 20 

— 60 

Repassed the Vistula ... 49 

Of this number 35 were wounded on different occasions, 
many twice. 
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NEW MILITARY WORKS, 

fVBLIBHBIl BY 

PARKER, FURNIVALL, AND PARKER, 
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Standing Orders for the Scots Fusilier Guards; 

with Time TMa for tlie Battalion Schonls, printed on prepared clotli. 6>. 



Inatructiona for Recruiting Parties of the 

Boots FunlioT OuardH. It. 

Explanations of the Manceuvres of a Brigade of 

lofiintty. Octavo. With 29 Coloured Plans, rojal quarta. BjLieut.- 
Colonel the Hnn. H. Percj, GraQadier Ouarda. H«. 



Simmons : — Remarks on the Constitution and 

Practice of Courta-Martiiil, with a Siraunarj of tbo Lsw of Evidenoe, as 
connected with auch Courts ; also, some Notice of tho Oriiuinttl L«w of 
England, with reference to the ISDth Article of Wit. Fourth reiia^ 
Edition. 16i, 

Manual of Information and Instruction for 

Candidates for CommissionE. Ej Alfred Downes. 

On National Defence in England. From the 

French of Baron Maurice. By Capt^n J. E. Addison, BoyJ Wlituf 
AbjIuri. With an Introduction hj the Translator. 2j. 6i1., with Hap, 

Notea on the Defensive Resources of Great 

Briton. By Cuptain Fyers, Half-pay, Boyal Artillery, li. 



Introductory Essay to the Study of Fortifica- 
tion, for Young Officers of the Army. By M^or Strailh. With quarto 
Atlas. Hew Edition. 13i. 

Construction of the Modern System of Fortifi- 
cation. With Plates printed in three colours. By Thomas Klmber, 
B.A. 5i. 

Also, by the some Author, 

Vauban's First System. With Platea VQ.t\£Kft 

colours, St. 



Unyhmt Series of Military Manut 






Lord Frederick Fitzclarence's Manual of Out- 
Post Duties. 8«. ed. 

Colonel Gawler's Essentials of Good Skirmish- 
ing. New EdiUon. 2i. Bd. 

Robbins'a Cavalry Catechism. Dedicated, by 

penuk»ion, to H.R.H the Duke of Cambridge. 5>. 

Principles of the Minor Operations of War. 

From the French of Lallenmnd. By MajorTroubridge,RoyalFQaUier8. 6s. 

Six Familiar Lectures for the Use of Young 

OfBcera. B; B. Field OfBeer. 4s. 6d. 

Colonel Jackson on Military Geography. 
Lavallee's Military Topography of Continental 

Europe. Edited by Coloael Jaj^kson. Si. 

Decker's Three Arms, or Divisional Tactics. 

Tranilated by Major Inigo Jonea, lltb Hussara. New Edition. 4(. 

Lord Frederick Fitzclarence's Suggestions on 

Brigade and Light lu^try. 2a, 6d, 

Major Troubridge's Tabular Arrangement of 

Battalion DriU. fls. 

Sinnott's Manual of Light Infantry and other 

Military Dutiea. Hew Editian, ii. 

A Manual of Position Drill, containing Fifty- 

Atb Figures. Ij. 6d. 

The Law relating to Officers in the Army. 

By Harries Frenderg^iBt, Esq. 61. 6ci. 

The Subaltern's Check-Book. 2s. Gd. 
Turner on Training Young Horses. 2^. Qd. 
Smith's Barrack Ready-Reckoner. Is. Qd. 
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